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Of the volumes now presented to the public, the 
Krst contains a coUection of Miscellaneous Essays, 
principally critical, reprinted, with some additions, 
from varioua periodical works : the Second coo- 
siats of Notes, transcribed for the most part from 
the margins of the Author's books, and forming 
several distinct series, more or less regular, on 
Poetry and on Art, oo Biblical criticism and on 
Church politics. Nothing can be more slight 
and accideatal than these pieces, so far as regards 
the form under wliich they were produced : 
they appear, however, to have been well-studied, 
and carefdiy composed. At any rate, they are 
evidently the genuine and unforced products of 



I 



the Author'a mind, who has put forth in each 
case exactly what he had to aay; neither more 



Though written at dates ranging over a period 
of nearly thirty years (the order of which, speak- 
ing generally, is observed in the present pub- 
lication), commencing in early manhood, and 
continued through middle hfc, little inconsistency 
of opinion, or even of style, is discernible in these 
pieces. A progress may, however, be traced in 
simplicity of expression, without loss of liveliness, 
in justness of thought, and in depth of feeling. 
In this, and in other respects, they run closely 
parallel to the author's Poems, recently pub- 
lished,* and in both cases are highly subjective and 
even personal, differing in tliis from his father's 
literary remains in the same kind, which speak 
with the abstraction of a proverb or an oracle, 
as if the words were self-originated, A double 

" Poama of Hartley Coleridge, with a Memoir of liis Life, 
by Ills Brother, b two volumsB. 18G1. 



is thus presented of the author himatOfj 

leach distinguished by a certain passionate retiec- 

' tivenesB, but with a prevideiice in the one of 

I onotion, in the other of sjieculation and thought. 

To complete the parallelism, and as a necessary 

feature of the likeness, the editor has determined, 

after BOme hesitation, to add the religious articles 

at the close of the volumes, which might else 

seem out of place in a work of so miscellaneous, 

and iit parts, apparently, of so light a character — 

apparently, for there is little or no real levity. 

A vein of deep seriousness runs beneath, and a 

growing earnestness in the pursuit and enunciation 

of truth is discrmiblc throughout. 



A grave exception may, however, be taken by 
I Bome persons, not merely to the straightforward, 
I and occasionally playful, terms in which the 
Author's rebgious opinions are delivered, but in 
I some cases, it may be, to the opinions themselves, 
[ which are of a sort on which men have liitherto 
[ eome to no agreement, and on wliich it it 



well that they cannot agree to differ, — though 
were much to he wished that they could disaenk 
with more charity, and dispute with more candour. 
For these the editor, not having suppressed them, 
lias to a certain extent made himself responsible, 
though he is not preparsd in every case to adopt 
them as his owii, without correction or explana- 
tion. He has judged — 
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First, that the earnest testimony of a thoughtful 
man of letters, confessedly of strong natural 
genius, and of high mental cultivation, to ttutiJ 
objective truths of a divine revelation, and of th^'l 
sacred records in which it is conveyed, — to tbA'l 
miiaculous character of the one, and to theil 
absolute authority of the other (setting asidel 
minor points), might not he without effect at the I 
present time in quarters to which appeals, of a j 
more conventional character, might not find their I 
way, or where they might he found less persua- 1 
sive ; the more so from the casual manner of ite 'I 
appearance, and the undress la which it is presented. I 



Secondly, as regards matters of detail, he deems 
lat good may be anticipated from the discussion 
r'itaelf, regarded aa tentative merely, when con- 
rdneted, as in the present case, with manifest 
p aincerity, and an apparent freedom ftwm external 
New light may be thrown on the subjectj 
I and help afforded to a further investigation of the 
I truth, though it be not yet fully attained. 

Lastly, in respect of those occasional topics, 
B-:to wMch the circmnatances of the present time 
I'lkftve lent so stirring an interest, though the 
8 of the writer nmy not be accepted, as a 
\ TPhoIe, by any particular party, yet none, he 
I believes, can object to the witness borne to the 
National Church as a high, spiritual, and un- 
worldly polity, — no good man be displeased by 
the jealousy with which every interference with 
its proper character, every impediment to its 
L])toper operations, are pointed out and deprecated. 

A. second selection from the Author's papers, 



X PREFACE. 

in the nature of a Table Talk, in which the 
colloquy is carried on with himself, his books, 
and his distant friends, may hereafter be produced, 
if the reception of the present volumes justify the 
undertaking. A new edition of "The Northern 
Worthies,^^ with additional notes and corrections, 
wiU be taken in hand immediately, and may be 
expected in a few months. 

DERWENT COLERIDGE. 



St. Mark's College, Chelsea. 
April 17/A, 1861. 
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iON PARTIES IN POETRY. 



If the Muse woold not be Bcaudalised to find 
herself in company with the demon of politica, our 
most considerable writers, with s few esceptionB, 
might be classed as Conatitutionajieta, Legitim 
and RevolutioniBts. 

The great excellence to which our political 
Htitution approsimfttea, ia the fair and balanced ropre- 
sentaiion of all the great interests of society ; and, 
as resulting from thence, the due subordination of 
every part of the body politic to the whole. An 
analogous excellence is discoverable in the writings 
of our great dramatists, and dramatic poets, (under 
which title Chaucer may be fairly included,} up to 
the age of MiltoiL These, therefore, we call the 
upholders of our poetical Constitution. They were 
the elect of nature, and nttercd, as it were, the 
common voice of mankind. They preserve the 
balance between the various elements of humanity ; 
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4 OK FAXTtG^^^ll FOETUS. 

between tho^e ii^pla energies asd primary impreB' 
BioDS, ^liich'iji'-lms been tbe fushioa of late to celt 
esduaiveiy natural, and the complex regards that 
'. Jtriss-from arliJicial socielj. The grave and the gay, 
"'- "the rustic and the refined, the town and the country, 
are adequately represented in their writings. They 
nerer introduce characters, aa corrupt ministers are 
said to have sometimes appointed members of parlia- 
ment, merely in order to utter their own opinions, 
their likes and dislikes, through many mouths ; not 
do they dispose incidents so as to maintain their 
peculiar theories. There is no self, no idiosyncrasy 
in their writings. They speak, in short, for the 
whole estate of human nature, not for that particular 
plot of it which themselves inherit. This praise 
belongs to Shnkspeare pre-eminently, yet in lai^ft- 
measure it is due to his predecessors, contemporaries, 

Spenser and Milton, admirable poets as they were, 
were not so properly Constitutional aa their great 
compeers. They rather resemble the framera of 
ideal commonwealths, than citizens of any actually 
existing state. They do not represent nature, if by. 
nature we mean reality, but an abstraction, aa' 
apotheosis of nature. Yet they were by no means 
alike, Milton is the most ideal, Spenser the most 
visionary of poets. Neither of them was content 
with the world as he found it ; hut Spenser presents 
you with a magic picture to exclude it from youj 
sight, Milton produces a pattern to mend it by. 
After labouring in vain to stamp perfection on an 
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earthly republic, he embodied it in a new world of 
gods and godlike mere. His boldest imaginations 
have the solemnity, the conscious grandeur of moml 
troths ; his ideals seem more substantial, more real, 
any actual reality. He rouses the mind to 
than common wakefulness, while Spenser en- 
fifaants it into an Elysian dream. 

If, however, these mighty spirits were not Consti- 
tutionalists, they were quite as good. If they do 
not represent nature as it is, they show us a glorified 
likeness of it. That which was earthly is become 
celestial, but stiU it retains il^ due proportions. 

But there were some, and those too of no common 
.genius, who fell into the fatal error of representing 
^particular parts : a race who might justly be called 
ymetaphysicEil poets, set the example by giving an 

idue preponderance to the speculative iutellect. 
■Ben Jouson is not wholly free from this fault; Lord 
'Brooke, the most obscure of all poets, was a far 
ilnore glaring offender ; and some of the imitators of 
are almost equally guilty. Those whom 
Dr. Johnson calls metaphysical poets, substituting 
conceits and witticisms for tlie profound thoughts of 
Ihe first commencers of this corruption, prepared the 
nay for the epigrammatic versifiers of the French 
Bohool, by teaching their readers to expect peipetual 
surprises. Thus, the llrst serious inroad on our 
jipoetical Constitution was effected by the head ob- 
taining more than its share in the representation. 
'A contrary abuse has prevaUed in later times. 

The Civil Wars upset Church and State, and 
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poetry shared the fall. Milton survived the deluge, 
and after toaaing a weary while on the waves of con- 
troversy, was safe lauded, like Deucaliou, 
summit of Pamaasua. But, alas ! he helpod not to 
people the world anew. A foreign swanu was c^ed 
in to replenish it. French principle, in government 
and in criticism, overpowered or corrupted the old 
British spirit ; and theuce arose the court or Legiti- 
mate school, the days of heroic verse, and mad or 
apurious loyalty. True it ia, there were many 
struggles for freedom ; and in poetry, as in politicB, 
there were Whigs, and Republicans, and kwleas 
innovators. There was Andrew Marvel, who deserves 
a place in the House of Poets, and did honour to a 
seat in the House of Commons, There was Cowley, 
a loyalist of the heat order, who would, perhaps, 
have been a better poet, and a better patriot, had he 
been less fond of hia wit and his ease. It may bo 
said that his style is laboured, but laborious trifling 
is a not unfrequent resource of indolence. Then 
there was Waller, a true Legitimate iu politics, and 
the father of the sect in verse ; and Dt^deu, like his 
own Ahithophel, veering to all parties, and ever in- 
clining, against his better judgment, to the strongest; ' 
Otway and Lee, who caught the last gleams of 
declining tragedy ; and a tribe of rhymers and play^ 
wrights, with and without titles, who had the merit' 
of combining tlie contemptuous chilliness of high life 
with the grossnesa of St. Giles's. 

The Revolution came, and established liberty for 
all but the poor and the Muses, The former were 
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Blill constrained to be proud of the privileges of 
their betwra, and the hitter were content to walk 
^^ gracefully in their chains, 

^^K Far be it from us to undervalue that polished and 

^^^Bdegant style, which finds its best direction in pop 

^^^nnying the polish and elegance, the foibles and 

^^Btftoitf , of artificial life ; and expresses, with almost 

^^^■iqtul happiness, the gentle ticillation of flattery, the 

^^Kftosty keenness of well-bred sarcasm, or the smooth 

regularity of prudential moral. Nor is it incapable 

of higher elevations. The lofty and impasaioned 

^^^iatire of Dryden, uniting the vohemenre of anger 

^^Hjsrith the BeJf-control of conscious determination. 

^^^n^esents the finest example of that sort of voluntary 

l^^^motion, which, like a welbmnnaged chatter, is most 

"' tinder command at liigbest speed. But the passion 

of Dryden is that of an advocate who pleads for a 

stranger, and his indignation is like that of a judge 

mguiug a culprit. If he is afTected, it Is with 

jlie power of his own eloquence, not by real concern 

r his cause. After all, he is rather an energetic 

than a feehng writer. He has very little heart, and 

a great deal of nerve. Any cue who will take the 

I pains to compare his "All for Love" with 8hak- 

^^B^eare's " Antony and Cleopatra," may readily com- 
^^^Brehend the distinction. Shakspeare's characters 
l^^^re impassioned : Dryden 's are all in a passion. In 
\m the former, love, grief, pride, remorse, are acts of 
the immortal being ; in the Utter, they are the mere 
effects of physical temperament, diseases to be cured 
I by low diet and phlebotomy. 
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Yet no author has equalled Drydeu 
way ; Absaloia and Ahithophel is, in our language 
leaat, q^uite unrivalled. It is a somewhat singular 
uircumatance, that almost all our good political poeme 
have been written by Tories ; Butler, Dryden, Swift, 
and the writers of the An ti- Jacobin. Churchill forma 
ft sohlary exception, unless we may add Defoe, who 
displays in his "True-bom Englishman" consider- 
able powers of satire. Our Whigs have been a most 
unpoetical generation, dull when they abuse, and 
very dulneas when they praise. The truth is, 
Whiggery, as distinguished from Republicanism, is a 
species of moderation ; a good thing, doubtless, for 
plain matter-of-fact citizens, but by no means con- 
genial to poetry. The stern RepubUcacs of Cbarles'a 
time considered verse as au abomination ; and even 
Milton abstained from supporting the cause in metre. 
Modem Republicanism is of Yankee origin — a descent 
that promises little but what is anti-poetical. The 
Muse is degraded wlien she flatters a king : to 
Hatter a mob is a baseness she never con submit to. 

We must confess, that we like the style of 
the Legitimate poets, as Vfe respect the courts of 
legitimate monarchs, but we object to the too great 
influence of either. We take a warm interest in the 
detail of ladies' and gentlemen's dresses, which so 
innocently occupy the columns of the " Morning 
Post "' after a Drawiug-Room, though we have not 
yet been presented ourselves ; and are often at a loss 
for the meaning and prontmciation of the French and 
Italian phrases which still keep their ph 
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B irocabulary of the toilet, notwithstanding the royal 
r preference f It British manufactiire. But 

e alw y 1-1 d w h our own ignorance, when, 
I £a on this n ff ds an opportunity for our 

I &ir acqoainta d j I y their superior learning. 

} Rebuke from hip fa fetnsle is sometimes quite 
as agreeable as praise. We delight to imagine the 
case of the courtiers, the bustle without confusion, 
the finely contrasted self-importance of old peers and 
new ones ; of the commoner whose name Is In 
Doomsday-book, and the city knight, whose title 
appeared yesterday, where hia bankruptcy may appear 
I'to-morrow. We can recal to mind the old, hearty, 
utility of George III,, or picture to our- 
^elves the graceful and gracious urbanity of our 
seat Sovereigu. But though neither Quakers 
■ nor democrats could easily persuade us to consent to 
r the entire abolition of all this, we do not wish every 
day to be a court day, and still less all the world to 
be a court. Our moral existence would be as much 
endangered by such an arrangement, as our physical 
life in an atmosphere of entire oxygen. We reve- 
rence our mouarch, but there is much worth pre- 
serving in our Constitution that is neither courtly 
nor monarcbical. So also vre esteem the poets who 
represented the courtly in human nature, with all 
its refinement, its fickleness, its brilliant Tivocltj, its 
L attachment to the forma! and conventional ; with as 
I, much of good as is necessary to ease and decorum, 
fand all the evil that can make or conform to a 
They ai'e useful in their own days to 
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cbeck affectation, and curious in aft«r times because 
tbej record it: most curious, because tliey prove 
within how small a circle the endless race of follj is 
confined ; how Boon caprice esimusta her tricks, and 
how often she repeats them. 

But, prone as man is to become a creature of tha 
mode, there is much in his composition that tippoaes 
it. He has affections, and those affections havft 
objects that are very little influenced by fashion. 
The chance is, therefore, that a class of writers who 
represent only so much of man as is at the mercy of 
circumstance, will not be found the best representa- 
tives of his total being. Still they are not mora 
imperfect than others who have taken a like partial 
view, or received an equally limited commission. 

To speak plainly, we consider the poets of th» 
French school, Dryden, Pope, to., to have been 
excellent in their way ; and no one need wish theiB 
individually to have been other than they were. But 
those principles of criticism, which tended to pro- 
hibit all poetry that was not like theirs, were as 
detestable in taste as the political tenets of certain 
persons, who, because monarchy is good while it 
co-esists with freedom, wish to establish it npon the 
ruina of all social privileges, however hallowed by 
antiquity, or imperiously demanded for the welfare of 
mankind. 

There is a whimsical, but, we think, striking ana- 
logy between the political dogmas of those worthy 
personages who boast themselves loyal to the shame 
of loyalty, and the critical rescripts which were 
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I of authoritj in Queen Anne's time. An extreme of 
caution characterises both, with ei mighty reverence 
for etiquette ; great preteusiona to decorum ; frequent 
appeals to precedent, yet chiefly Iji the precedents of 
late, and not the best periods ; an instinctive horror 
ofwliatever is uewor bold; and a not less intense, 
though less open, aversion to whatever is derived 
from simpler and more energetic stages of society. 
Both, perhaps, have the merit of repressing pre- 
Bumption, but then they are equally fatal to origi- 
nality. They may now and then prevent a goose 
from affecting the swan, but for this service shall 
they be allowed to clip the wings of the eagle ? No ; 
let their dealings be with demagogues and poetasters ; 

I the true poet, and genume patriot, are out of their 
jurisdiction. 
Legitimacy, neither in poetry nor in government, 
ever attained its height in England. It is an exotic, 
and, Heaven he praised, does not thrive well with us. 
Yet it helped to murder our tragedy ; and if it pro- 
duced two great poets, and some excellent comic 
dramatists, it has to answer for much that it caused, 
and perhaps for more that it forbade, to be written. 
Wit, the characteristic of the true Legitimates, is 
not common ; the alfectation of it is pestilently so. 
Dryden and Pope had innumerable imitators, yet 
how few of them are read or remembered ? Volume 
after volume of Dr. Anderson, and Mr. Cliambers, 
are full of the trash of pretenders of this school, who 

keep their places, and elbow out their betters. 

,r literature, for a while, was threatened with a 
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ChineBe despotism. Things as they are, tho watch- 
word of our lefjitLmale politicians, was carried to a 
dreadful extent indeed. True, there were e 
recusants ; Ijut " their puny thwartings, and mock 
opposition," served only to show the strength of the 
prevailing mode. Among the innovators, was that 
pretty, simpering, thin-akinned, insipid, good sort of 
a gentleman, Mr. Aaron Hill, whom, for no imsginahle 
reason that we can perceiTe, it has been the custom 
to praise up in all biographies and biographical intro- 
ductioiis, as the glory of human nature. He invented 
a atanza, and perpetrated much of nothing therein. 
Young departed so far from the established fashion 
as to write blank verse, but he wrote it with the 
cadence of the epigrammatic couplet. We cannot 
thiak, with Dr. Johnson, that his " Night Thoughts," 
is one of the few poems in which blank verse could 
not be exchanged for rhyme with advantage ; for bad 
blank verse might always be advantageously exchanged 
for good rhyme. 

Thomson, who, in his " Castle of Indolence," dis- 
plays an excellent ear, is hable, in his " Seasons," to 
the same censure as Young ; jet, with all his defects, 
he deserves to be called, as an enthusiastic lady de- 
nominated Mr. Kean, "Nature restored." He is a 
true, warm-hearted, British — ay, spite of geography, 
we will call him an English gentleman. Sometimes, 
ta be sure, he took up with the cast finery of the 
Legitimates, — but this was the fault of his age. He 
is a perfect reservoir of natural images ; — a man, 
with Thomson in his pockets, may write pastorals 
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^^Hand Georgica witliin tbe rules of the Bench. None 
^^H did more to weaken the sway of Legiliaia^y, though 
^^V he BtiU continued in nominal suhjection to its decrees. 
^^M At length the supremucy of tlie French school 
^^ft began to be shaken, and the Constitutional writers 
^" came into repute once more. Divers attempts were 
made towards a reform ; blank verse abounded, and 
lyrics multiplied. Akenside in the former. Gray and 

» Collins in the latter, have acquired a steady reputa- 
tion. Collins, like many of the minor poels, has not 
obtained most popularity where most was due to him. 
Hia Passions have been spouted, usque ad 7iauseam, 
vfafle his Odes to Liberty, to Fear, to Poetry, and 
Ids exquisite Address to Evening, ai'e comparatively 
neglected. 
Gray, Mason, and the Wartona, wbaterer were 
llieir individual merits, at least assisted to break the 
Legitimate spell, by reconciling the public to bolder 
metaphors, stronger images, and more varied cadence ; 
while Akenside restored somewhat of the old enei^ 
of thought and gravity of diciion. His beat work is 
hia " Hymn to the Naiads." His blank verse is con- 
structed with considerable skill ; it reminds you of 
Milton, without servilely following him. 

But neither these, nor any poet of their ages, were 
possessed of that universality, that deep and germi- 
native knowledge, which distinguishes the earlier 
Constitutionalists. They were retired persons, who 
obtained a. negative sort of freedom by withdrawing 
from society ; not citizens of tlie world, enjoying and 
promoting general liberty. They earned, however, 



for the most part, the censure of Johuson, the great 
champion of the Legitimates, wlio upheld their 
theories when their practice began to decUne. Gold- 
smith, Conper, and Bums, were independenE 
no party, though the first kept within the rules of 
Legitimacy, But he had too much heart, and too 
continuous feehngs, to belong properly to the schooL 

Cowper and Bums owe much of their reputation 
to adventitious circumatancea ; yet they fully deserve 
it all. Cowper waa indebted to his religious con- 
□exions, and to the admissibility of his poems into 
the librajies of godly persons : yet they are entitled 
to bettfir company than much that they will find there. 
Bums's fame was helped on by his condition and his 
country, for it is an honourable propensity of " Jews, 
Scotsmen, and other imperfect Bympathiea," to foster, 
or, at worst, to puff one another. But yet, neither 
Bums nor Cowper needed these foreign aids. As 
great a reputation as they enjoy they would have 
Bifloyed without them, though, perhaps, more tardily. 

Churchill, though an ultra-Whig in his pohtics, 
must be classed with the Legitimates in poetry. He 
inherited their point and sarcasm, with somewhat more 
of Juvenalian vigour and animosity. Their floweri- 
ness he probably rejected, and their polish he had 
not time to attain. 

The school of Pope can scarcely be awd to have 
been overthrown by the Revolution. It liad long 
been wearing out by a gradual slow decay. 

We know not whether Darwin can fairly be reck- 
oned among its disciples ; the laboured lusciousneas 
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of hia UueB bears no resemblance to Pope's smooth 
poignancy, and liis exclusive attention to the forma 
of eslemal nature prevents any similitude of matter. 
Of Hayley we know nothing, Eogers still Burvives, 
like one of those geutlemeti of the old court, whom 
we occasionally meet with in society, oliatinately 
retaining their satin waistcoata and ruffles, their low 
bowB, and antiquated gallantry. 

Meanwhile, all things were preparing for change. 
The minds of men were called to the contemplation 
of first principles. Dogmas, which bad been held 
indisputable, were weighed in the balance and found 
wanting ; and the portentous creations of German 
fancy affected poetry much as the American revolution 
influenced pohtics. It is not from a mere coincidence 
of time that we have bestowed on a modem class the 
title of the Revolul'wnary School, nor solely from that 
audacity of innovation, that contempt for established 
authorities, which was so remarkably contrasted with 
tlifl prescriptions of the Legitimates, There is a yet 
deeper propriety in the name. Both the politicians 
and the poets of this school referred everything to 
nature, to pure immodifled nature, as they imagined 
ber to exist before the growth of social institutions, 

L Whatever wag acquired, whatever was positive, what- 

l^ever would not bow to a levelhng, universal reason. 

I was to be cast as a noisome weed away. Some, 
indeed, protended to a certain imitation of classical 
models, especially in those points, such as metres and 
universal suffrage, in which the ancients Imd been 

. formerly supposed least imitable ; hut the greater 
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part set up for uomitigated originalitj ; and, doubts 
leas, much tbat was original, mucli thiit wiib of great 
promise, much that will be remembered, when 
storms thnt apcompanied its birth are but rem 
bered, was produced at that time. 

But licence sprang iip with liberty ; the strong 
used their strength tjrannously, and the feeble, 
casting away the restrmnts which bad sen-ed to con- 
ceal and bolster up their feebleness, exposed them- 
selves pitiably. All mankind became statesmen, and 
a very large part of them, to say nothing of woman- 
kind, became poets ; and the Revolutionists of both 
classes bad a strong tendency to form associations, a 
witness the "Florence Miscellany," and the "Coi 
responding Society." Happily, the poetical anarchy 
has not been succeeded by despotism ; but, on tli© 
other hand, many approaches have been made to th 
restoration of the true old Constitution. 

Still, however, our poetical theories are almost a 
imperfect as our political ones ; and, as we have 
already hinted, from similar causes — namely, a ■ 
tial view of nature, an exclusive devotion to some of 
the elements of society, nith a total disregard of 
the rest. 

It is too often fot^otten, moreover, that neither 
states nor men can return to infancy. They may, 
indeed, sink back to its ignorance and impotence ; 
but its beauty, its innocence, and docility, once past, , 
are flown for ever. It ia a paradise Irom which we 
are quickly sent forth, and a flaming sword prohibits 
our regress thither. Those who cry up the t 
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plicitj of old times ought to consider tJiis. Human 
natm^, and entire hiimou nature, is the poefa proper 
study. With external nature he haa nothing to do, 
any farther than as it influences tbe paasions, the 
affections, or the imaginations of his fellow-men. 
BeBidea, Nature, as presented to the senses, is mere 
chaos. It is the mind that gives form, and grace, 
and beauty, and sublimity; and from that same mind 
tbe institutions and the prejudioes of social life 
derive their being. Poetry, in short, haa become too 
romantic, and the world is too little so. 

The Revolution has not yet subsided, but the rage 
of late haa been rather for Itestoration and importa- 
tion, than for absolute novelty. Our elder dramatists 
have been closely imitated by men who have sue- 
in giving their bloom and fragrance, but the 
id substance are still to be supplied. The 
Jighter Italian poets have been felicitously imitated. 
The heathen deities have been recalled from tbe 
transportation to which they were sentenced by tbe 
gruff in&llibilitj of Johnson ; and a recent attempt 
been made to accommodate ua with a Grecian 



It is a little remarkable, that the moat strenuous 
supporter of poetical Leyitimacy in the present day 
should be the encomiast of Napoleon, and the derider 
of all social institutions ; while tbe most loyal of 
laurelled Baida continues a decided Revolutionist in 
Pie state of the Muses. 

Thehsites. 

JVot. 1821. 



ON THE POETICAL USE OF THE 
HEATHEN MYTHOLOGY. 



The present is, doubtless, an tera of restorations 
and revivals, political and poetical. The Bourbons 
have returned to the throne of France, and the Gods 
and Goddesses of classic fame, with all the noblesse 
of Fauns and Satjrs, Dryads and Hamadryads, are 
beginning to re-occupy, with limited sway, their 
ancient places in poetry, i 

Keats, Cornwall, and Shelley have breathed a new 
life into the dry bones of old mythology ; and e^en 
Mr. Wordsworth, notwithstanding his avowed prefer- 
ence for the merely and familiarly natural, has not 
only done ample justice, in one of the finest passages 
of the Escursion, to the creating spirit of ancient 
fable, but has shown a fondness, of late, for classical 
tales and images. 

We cannot help thinking, however, that the im- 
mortal emigrants have acquired new manners, and 
almost new faces, in their exile. They seem to rely 
less on their antiquity, and more on their beauty and ' 
accomplishments. They are far leas obtrusive and 
assamiiig; but, at the same dme, tbey hare lost i 
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somewhat of that strengtli and matiliucas nhich dis- 
tinguished them in the best periods of Greece and 
Eome, and are become refined aud delicate, almost 
finical. Tbey are invested with an exquisite tender- 
ness ; a Boft and melting radiance ; a close and affec- 
tionate affitdty to the gentler parts of nature ; but 
they have no longer that stem and venerable sim- 
plicilj with which they appeared in nations where 
they were the objects of adoration. A similar change 
t^k place in the later times of Koman, and even of 
Grecian literature, particularly among the Sicilian 
and Alexandrian writers. Bion, and Moschus, and 
Theocritos represent their deities as most delightfully 
pretty and feminine, except they introduce them es- 
prassly as objects of terror. Indeed Claudian and 
Statiua occasionally dilate, with such elaborate and 
hrilliant minuteness, on the smallest beauties of form 
or hue, that their descriptions convey no more feeling 

■ of substance than the prismatic colours on a sheet 
<rf paper. But this sort of fri^d Dutch painting is 
seldom to be found in the Greeks, whose Gods are 
generally tangible as well as visible. But when 
physical strength ceases to be regarded with est«em. 
it is very difScult to impart awe or reverence to finite 
The gradual decay of polytheism may very 
■|»erceptib]y be traced from Homer to the last profane 
Titers of tlie lower empire. In fact, the Romans 
■had ceased to be a religious before they became in 
■Any degree a poetical people. Even while they were 
I lamed for devoutness, it is more than probable 
Jihat their theological system had very little of the 
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imaginative character of the Grecian. It was more 
simple, more serious, more political, more connected 
with temporary institutions, and lesa with general 
nature and metaphysical speculation. The Latin 
poets imitated the Greeks ia mythology 
other things, but not always with equal 
They now and then drop hints of a graver philosophy, 
sometimes even of tenets altogether at variance with 
the popular belief. Their divinities are often half 
real and half flllegorical ; sometimes mere personified 
abstractions, and sometimes, especially as above stated, 
in the later writers, mere shapes, gratuitous com- 
hinationH of the fancy. All these inconsistencies 
indicate that the true spirit of pagan theology hod 
evaporated. There is no sincerity in the religion of 
Eoman writers. They are not in earnest. They 
employ their fenciful wits and elegant invention to 
give a gay image of what they know to he an airy 
nothing. Tho strongest esception to these observa- 
tions is the Atys of Catullus, a poem truly Grecian 
in its feeling, if not in its origin. But of their 
general truth it is not difficult to select instances, 
though their force is rather to be gathered from the 
pervading spirit of the authors than from isolated 
passages. Horace, an Epicurean, writes odes to 
Jupiter, — ft neat vehicle for compliments to Mfficenaa 
and Augustus. There is no more faith in his invo- 
cation to Venus than in his panegyrics on temper- 
ance, if indeed the latter were not written in the 
brief sincerity of bile and indigestion. He addresses 
the deities witJi the smooth strains of a laureate, but 
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^^V not with the emotion of a devotee ; flnd when he 
^^r desGiibea the viaioa oi' Bacchus among the nymphs, 
^W hiB credite posteri imposes a burden on posterity he 
would have been very loth himself to pay. But the 
good-humoured lord of the Sabine ferm should never 
have put iiis Pegasus on a gallop, nor himself into a 
passion. He is not, like Nick Bottom, " fit for a 
part to tear a cat in." He has no enthusiasm of any 

I sort, unless It be in speaking of himself. He sings 
dehghtfully in his natural tenor, but his bravura is 
feeble, and a complete falsetto. 
Horace, however, was professedly — 
I "Parens deonun cultor et infrequeos," 

and probably hia conversion from the Epicurean 
tenets by the thuuder-storm was as lasting as the 
generality of his resolutions. 

But Virgil has been commended for the piety of 
his sentiments, almost as much as for the elegance of 
his imagery, the depth of his pathos, or the ftow of 
his numbers. It is not very easy to discover from 
his writings what was his real religion, or whether 
he had any clear or serious belief in personal and 
intelligent deities. His Jupiter, Juno, Venus, &c., 

■ are transferred from Homer, with some improve- 
ment in their mamiers, but none at all in their 
morals. He has taken no pains to bring them into 
keeping with the Platonic and pantheistic philosophy 
which he puts into the mouth of the shade Ancbises, 
nor even with the improved state of ethical knowledge 
id sentiments of his 
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mortal charncters. Hence his Gods appear worse 
than his men, and hia meu, acting under the 
guidance of his Gods, seem worse than 
Hence, too, arises an inconsistency, too 
narrative poems of which the scene is laid in bar- 
barous ages and countries : the sentimeata are at 
variance with the conduct. The age of Homer is 
confounded with that of Augustus. Neither ia Vii^ 
entirely free from imperfect personifications, tho 
poetical sin which moat easily besets mythology. 
ThuB, in describing the descent of Mercury upon 
Mount Atlas, he forgets that Atlas could not at once 
be a mountain and a giant. 

" Jamque volans npicem at latera ardua cernit 

Ationtia dixri, ctelum qui vertice fulcit ; 
Atluutis, omutum usaidtiu cui nubibus atrU 
Piniferum caput et vcnto pulaatur et imbri : 
Nix humeroa iufiifa t^t ; turn fl u mi n a. mento 
Ptwapitttnt EanJH, et glacie riget hocrida bwba. 
Hie pdmum paribus mtens Cylleuiiis alia 
Constitlt; bine toto prcGoops bo corpore lul imdas 
Hisit 1 avi similiH, qiue airoum lilora, circum 
Kbcdbos Bcopolos, humilis volat iequora juita. 
■ Haud iditer terras inter ccclumque volubal 
IJtuB arenosum Iiib;a>, ventoeqae secabat, 
Maltmo vmieni ab aro Cylleaia proles," 

^nfid. 1. iv. 2i6. 

The epithet smiis, applied to a mountain, the ice 
ou his beard, and the rivers gushing from his chin, 
might be supposed to be figurative, though, even 
then, they would be scarcely worthy of Virgil ; but 
when Mercury precipitates himself from his maternal 
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^^■(pvnd&tlier, we have only to choose between conceit 

^^Baad confusion. 

^^ These inconsistencies, however little they may de- 
tract from the transcendant merit of the ^Eneid, tend 
to prove that " the intelligible forms of old religion " 
had neither a correspondent substance in the belief of 
Virgil, nor even a distinct and permanent existence 
in hia imagination. Hia Gods " savour not of tbc 

■ reality." They are not altogether like those of 
fiomer, individuals composed of flesh and blood ; nor, 
Eke those of the mysteries, symbols of general truths 
or eternal powers. They are mere creatures of 
memory and tradition, and may be compared to the 
figures of an old painting grown dim by time, and 
^^^ retouched by a modem artist, with exquisite skill 
^^L:nideed, yet ao that the modem is plainly diacemible. 
^^H So far, hovrever, from wishing to dimiQish the 
^^r &me of the Mantuan by one iota, we would fain be 
persuaded that his very incongruities are the result 
of refined judgment and consummate art. If tho 
skill of a great musician is displayed in the agreeable 
management of discords, why may not a poet deserve 
praise by a judicious use of incoBsistencies ? The 
trulii ia, every writer reflects something of the spirit 
of his own age ; and the ago of Virgil was, in respect 
to religious belief, an inconsistent one. The motley 

garb of paganism was thread-hare, full of rents, and 

tched with purple shreds of philosophy, that set off 

bareness, and added to its raggedness. Still it 

8 the state uniform, and could not conveniently be 

I thrown aside. Jupiter and Juno were deities by law 
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established, and the ceremonials of polytheism were 
associated with the institutions of the commonwealth. 
The family pride of the great, the national pride of 
the many, were interested in maintaining the ancient 
superstition. The Gods and Goddesses had made 
themselTes friends of the mammon of unrighteousness, 
and were strongly intrenched amid shows and pedi- 
grees. Nor were they unsupported by better feelings, 
and deeper interests. The sanctity of oaths — the 
dignity of magistrates — the discipline of armies, were 
in danger of perishing with the national religion : 
aod all the glories of Eome pleaded in its favour. 
However little, therefore, the faith of the speculative 
may have beeo in that multitudinous rout of deified 
heroes, and canonised demireps, abstract qualities, 
and dead, or, at best, tmiutelligeut powers of nature, 
— aliens, denizens, and natives, Gods by custom, and 
Gods by statute, whose number was yearly increasing 
till their very names defied all power of memory, 
the prevailing system was still hallowed by antiquity, 
and adorned with splendour ; — strong recommenda- 
tions to a people who had recently exchanged the 
severity of soldiers for the ostentation of conquerors, 
— not zealous for truth, but passionate for glory. 

Yet while bo many causes conjoined to uphold the 
ancient signs, their ancient signiEcance was gliding 
fast away. The Eoman religion not being of such a 
catholic and accommodating character as the Greek, 
probably suffered much more from the fashionable 
systems of philosophy. Literal belief was confined 
to the vulgar, and among them, we may conjecture. 
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to such aa were placed out of contact with the half- 
leamed. The disciples of Epicurus, and tbose of 
Cameades, and the third academy, alike confident 
and Belf'Satisfied, — the former pretending to know all 
thinga, and the latf«r as vain of their discovery that 
nothing ia to be known, — by inducing a decay of 
natural rehgion, withdrew its support and nourish- 
ment from those parasitical superstitions which indi- 
cated its vital presence while they concealed its true 
proportions. The stoics, professing the moat impHcit 
reverence for all that had the sanction of age and 
authority, talking much of providence, much of the 
Divinity, much even of an hereafter, — by the very 
sternness of their doctrines, by their pretended in- 
difference to all contingencies, and by their assertion 
■of aa absolute free-will, co-existing with an absolute 
&,te, — a system, in its conaeijuences, approaching to 
quietism, — left their Gods, in the end, little more 
effective than those of the Epicureans. For if virtue 
be the only good, and vice the only evil, and man can 
attain to the one, and avoid the other, without Divine 
assistance, — if each individual is, or may be, lord of 
all nithin, and an Inexorable destiny disposes of all 
without, — what place is there for religioa ? Neither 
could the antique faith look for protection or sincere 
alliance to the Platonista ; though some of their suc- 
cessors, in an after age, were induced to lend their 
support to dechning paganism, and to find in the 
abatruser doctrines of their founder a ready and 
BpeciouH defence for the fables which provoked him 
ih Homer from his ropubhc. But the philo- 



aophera wero never auxiliaries to the popular religioB 
till they were the enemiea of Christianity. In n 
dissimilar spirit some of the German lUuminati hsTS 1 
ranged themselvea under the bannera of popery. But I 
the purer and elder Platonism is, perhaps, the nei 
approach to Christian truth that unassisted reason I 
has ever made : and if in some of its speculations it 1 
exceeds the limits of the underatanding, without ] 
attaining to a region of purer light ; — if, without dua I 
commission, it has presumed to draw " empyreal I 
air;" — still ita presumption is of a more amiahlo I 
kind, more akin to faith, and hope, and adoration, | 
than the conceited nonchalance of the Epicurean, or I 
the self-centering pride of the Stoic. It does, how- ' 
ever fancifully, or with whatever mixture of error, it I 
does communicate a hint at the great truth, that man I 
is upon earth a stranger and a pilgrim ; it does, ob- ] 
Bcurely indeed, yet not unintelligibly, point at 
fact, that human nature, as it existe, is a fallen thing, 
and not, as Mr. Pope would persuade us, good, as the 
nature of beasts, in its own low degree ; it does catch 
a glimpse of that ideal of divine humanity, in which j 
the individual man discovers his own vilcness, and ^ 
grows humlile by the contemplation of glory, 
does not, indeed, — neither could it, — reveal the 1 
mysteries of the Gospel ; but it turned the minds of I 
mea to the direction in which they were to c 
It withdrew them from the things of time and senSBi M 
and escited a yearning aAer the eternal and invisible. 4 
To a soul possessed ivith such desires, the worship I 
of the finite must needs have been weary, flat, stale, I 
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and unprofitable. A true Platoiiist must, at least, 
haTe been indifferent to a religion like liie Homan ; a 
I palpable state ordinance, the guBrdians of which had 
I burned the works of its founder. A creed wlaich 
l-eould never have been, if Rome had not been, could 
' have little in it to satisfy the aearehera for uniyersal, 
everlastiug, necessary truth. 

But philosophers did not preach to the poor, and 
. pretty generaUy admitted the expediency of restraining 
|i tiie populace by the cboiiiB of sensual superstition. 
I The moat eolightened of the beatben, with all their 
t democratic zeal, had no notion of an equality of moral 
Blights, of that equality which is implied by the 
ybrese, " Every roan has a soul to be saved." 

A far more active agent than philosophy was steal- 
ing away the life of the popular faith, and turning 
the time-hallowed ceremonies icto mere pageants. 
The Romans were fast verging to Cosmopolitism. 
tTheir religion was Roman exclusively. Their country 
IS the true God of their idolatry, and patriotism the 
round aoA stuff of their piety. Their mythology 
8 built up while they were a small and concentrated 
■ination, strongly opposed to all other nations. Now 
l^ Home was all the world, and Roman rather a title of 
honour than a national distinction. Of all human 
events, it is probable that the blending of nations 
into one universal empire did most to weaken the 
influence of polytheism, and prepare the world for 
Christianity, the wbole world's religion. Just in 
proportion as the feeling of country became less 
3 for local aud tutelary deities 



diministied, aiid a craving void nas left for emotions 
of deeper and more catholic devotion. 

Such being tlie state of belief and unbelief i 
Augustan age, — bo many interests combining to sup- 
port the rites and fictions of antiquity, while their 
power and significance was daily lessening, — thoaa 
who wished to maintain the old Roman character for 
deyoutneas, and yet to escape the ridicule attached 
old-fashioned credulity, would naturally be put upon 
inventing new meanings for old words, — an infallible 
symptom of the decline of vital religion. Some 
would esplain away, and some would allegorise, and 
labour with perverse and unprofitable industry 
convert the toys of childhood into tools and weapons 
for maturity. One man would discover that all 
mythology was composed of enigmatical representa- 
tions of natural philosophy; and what wonder, when 
a baronet of the IBth century, a man of no small 
learning and ingenuity, and not a Frenchman, takes 
paine t« assure us, thai the twelve patriarchs were 
neither more nor less than the twelve signs of the 
zodiac ? Another, with equal gravity, would endea- 
vour to prove that all the luscious stories of Venus 
and Adonis, the amours of Jupiter, and the revels of 
Bacchus, were moral apologues in commendation of 
chflBtity and sobriety ; and a third, of less airy genius, 
would find out that Janus was only a prudent king, 
who ealculatod correctly upon consequences, and Pro- 
metheus a great astronomer, who bad an observatory 
on Moimt Caucasus, and induced a liver complaint 
by intense application. These divers interpretations, 
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physical, ethical, and biatorical, swarmed in latter 
times, increasing with the increase of Chriatianifj. 
and originating more in the spirit of controversy, 
which would give up no point of the sjatem it was 
defending, than in any conviction of their probability. 
But something of the kiad must alwaya take place 
where a respect for words and forma survives the 
notions or feeling which gave those words and forms 
There are some, who call thetoselves 
itians, who are not ashamed to use similar double 
.ling with the Bible. 

The general effect of all this must have coincided 
with the discussions of the philosophers — and that 
enfeebling of local and national attachments, which is 
an almost certain attendant on advanced civilisation, 
and in Eome was accelerated by the loss of liberty 
and the corruption of manners, — to destroy all dis- 
t conceptions as to the nature or personality of 
objects of worship. The confusion, from which 
mism is never perfectly free, of presiding powers 
ith that over which they were supposed to preside, — 
Neptnne with the sea, — flf Jupiter with the upper 
-would be much increased, so that the most 
correct taste could hardly escape it. When Gods 
become metaphors, and metaphors pass into the 
CQirent language, it is difficult indeed to treat of a 
mythological subject, without an occasional jumble. 

To apply these observations (which we are afraid 

have grown rather lengthy) to the subject from whence 

they arose ; if Virgil's mythology had been as distinct 

id uniformly consistent as that of Homer, it might 
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have been more gratifying to good taste at present, 
liut it would not have suited Virgil's age, or reflectod 
the opinions of his contemporaries. His poem is, 
throughout, an oEfertng to Eoman vanity, — a grand 
national poem, — and conld hardly have seei 
in earnest without a touch of philosophy ; even a little 
confusion of phraae was necessary to represent the 
prevailing confusion of ideas. But these arguments 
are not meant to excuse such niodera writers aa are 
guilty of similar incongruities. We have our choice 
between the simpler and the more mystical theologies 
of the ancients. We are at liberty to represent the 
Gods as we please : we are not bound to an agreement 
with the notions of any period of Greece or Rome, 
and so can on no account be discharged from the duty 
of agreeing widi ourselves. 

The Gods of Homer are healthy, living bodies ; 
tliose of Virgil exhibit some signs of approaching 
dissolution. Those of the lator Romans are seldom 
better than pictures ; often no more than names. 

We have hitherto considered chiefly the hollow 
surface of mythology, as it existed after the life and 
shaping power was gone, in a corrupt and unimagi- 
native age, when poetry was verging to two extremes; 
to mere arbitrary fiction on the one hand, and to 
mere matter-of-fact representation, or exa^eration, 
maSicious or adulatory, of the folhes, vices, and won- 
ders of the day. Tf we except the satirists, the beat 
writers, even of the court of Augustus, were but aa 
mountain tops, reflecting the light of the mighty orbs 
of song below the horizon ; and this light was cast 
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jet more faintly od their successors. It is, indeed, 
much to be regretted, tliat the ftocient poets persevered 

the choice of mythological suhjecls, after the true 
mythological spirit was gone out ttf the world. Many 
of the Latins have shown powers of deep and human 
pathos, which make us regret that they should have 
continued to talk of Gods, and Goddesses, and heroes, 
nhen it is evident they could have made men and 
women so much more interesting. 

We are too much in the habit of classing the 
Greeks and Romans together, and considering their 
reUgion as the same ; but this impression (it cannot 
be called an opinion) is bighly erroneous. No two 
nations could be of more distinct characters, as Is 
proved by the ridiculous aifectation of Grecism, that 
was prevalent in the decline of Rome. The Roman 
ith Rome; indeed it may be 
eaid to have fallen with the republic : that of Greece 
will probably survive, aa long as poetry continues to 
dull clod of earth. Less darkly impressive 
than the Gothic, less fantastically gorgeous than the 
Oriental, it etands unrivalled in the beautiful sim- 
jlicity of its forma, the pregnancy of its symbols, and 
the plastic facility with which it accommodates itself 
to the fancy and feelings of all mankind. The Gods 
of the Greeks were literally ail things to all men. 
To the patriot, they were the guardians of his coun- 
try; to the antiquary, the founders of nations, the 
mighty of old tirae. The mystic theologist adored 
them aa signs of the in&uite and eternal ; nnd the 
physiologist as the unceasing operations of nature. 
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True it is, that in all these shades of faith, from the ] 
groBB creed of the rulgar, who looked on their deities I 
as capricious despots that were to he bribed or flat- ] 
tered into good humour, to the beautiful imaginations I 
of a Plato, who sought in the depth of his own gi 
soul for tho substance of all shadows, there ia 
stubborn, self-asserting truth ; no stuff of the c 
science ; no heart-searching, and no heart's cure : 
there is much that soothes, and something that I 
elevates ; something that calls man out of himself J 
and persuades him to make interest with nature. 

" The lively Grecian, in a land of hills, 
Rivera and fertile plnins, and sounding Ghoras,^ 
Under a cope of more variable siy. 
Could find oommodions place for every God, 
Promptly received, aa prod^oUy brought. 
From the surrounding countries, at the choice 
Of all adventurers. With unrivalled skill. 
Ah nicest ofaeervaUon fumiaiiad hinta 
For studious fancy, his quick hand bestowed 
On fluent operations a fixed shape ; 
Metal or atone, idolatroualy aerved. 
And yet, tnumphant o'er this pompous show 
Ot art, this palpable array of aonso. 
On every aide encountered, in despite 
Of the gross Gutions chajited in the streets 
By wandering Rhapaodiata ; and in contempt 
Of doubt and bold denial houi'ly urged 
Amid the wrangling achooU— a spirit hung, 
Beautiful region ! o'er thy towns and farms, 
Statnea and temples, and memorial tombs ; 
And emanations were perceived ; and acts 
Of immortality, in Nature's course, 
ErempliSed by mysteries, that were felt 
As bonds, on grave pbiloaopher imposed. 
And armed warrior ; and in every grove 
A gay or penave tenderness prevailed. 
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When piety more awful had relaxed. 

' Take, running river, take these locks of mine,' — 

Thus would the votary say — ' this severed hair. 

My vow fulfilling, do I here present. 

Thankful for my beloved child's return. 

Thy banks, Cephisus, he again hath trod. 

Thy murmurs heard ; and drunk the crystal lymph 

With which thou dost refresh the thirsty lip. 

And, all day long, moisten these flowery fields ! ' 

And doubtless, sometimes, when the hair was shed 

Upon the flowing stream, a thought arose 

Of life continuous, Being unimpaired ; 

That hath been, is, and where it was and is, 

There shall endure, — existence imexposed 

To the blind walk of mortal accident ; 

From diminution safe and weakening age ; 

While man grows old, and dwindles, and decays ; 

And countless generations of mankind 

Depart ; and leave no vestige where they trod." 

Wordsworth. 

No act in the life of a Grecian was below the 
notice of a deity. Business and pleasure, food and 
exercise, study and meditation, war and traffic, the 
best and the vilest deeds alike were hallowed. His 
creed was associated with all visible greatness, with 
art and nature, with high aspirings, and tender 
thoughts, and voluptuous fancies, with the stars of 
heaven, with mountains and rivers, with the tombs 
and the fame of his ancestors, with temples and 
statues, with music and poesy, with all of beauty 
that he saw, or loved, or longed for, or dreamed of as 
a possibility. His devotion was no work of a sabbath, 
— it mingled with his whole existence. Love was piety, 
a sigh was a prayer, and enjoyment was thanksgiving. 
The clamour of the city, the riotous joy of the vine- 

VOL. I. D 
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yards, the tumultuous pleasure that blazes itself to 
darkness, the enthusiasm which makes a man a trifle 
to himself, the intoxication of wine and of glory, these 
**were no feats of mortal agency;" and who might 
blame the madness which a God inspired ? And 
yet the stillest and the saddest soul that ever loved 
the moon and the song of the nightingale, stealing 
apart from the 

" i^barous dissononco 
Of Bacchus and his reveUors," 

might find a Goddess to smile on him, and turn his 
meluncholy to a rapture. Oh ! what a faith were 
this, if human life indeed were but a summer^s 
dreum. and sin and sorrow but a beldame's tale, and 
death the fading of a rainl>ow, or the sinking of a 
breeze into quiet air; if all mankind were lovers 
and poets, and there were no truer pain than the 
first sigh of love, or the yearning after ideal beauty ; 
if there were no dark misgivings, no obstinate ques- 
tionings, no age to freeze the springs of life, and no 
remorse to taint them. 

The Grecian genius turned everything to poetiy, 
as the touch of Midas converted all to gold, and 
man can no more be sustained on the one than on 
the other. Yet was this poetry a fair body, ready 
to receive any soul which will, or passion, or imagina- 
tion might breathe into it. Like that umbrageous 
elm which Virgil has placed in the kingdom of 
shades, it sheltered all manner of dreams, the love- 
liest and the wildest, and the fellest and foulest; 
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perhaps a few of prophetic import, that darkly told 
of better thbigs to uome. 

The world, as the life of man, has ita several e^os. 
The Grecian age waa hot fantastic youth. Strong 
and beautiful, ardent in enterprise, bold in purpose, 
resolute in execution, subtle and disputatious, averse 
to rest alike of soul and body, impatient of constraint, 
passionate and fickle, not yet weaned from matter 
and sense, but refining material to ideal, and sub- 
liming sensual to spiritual, as fire invests with ita 
own brightness the grosser aliment that feeds it. 

That youth is Qomi for ever. We are grown up 
to serious manhood, and are wedded to reality. 
Truths which the wisest ancients sought after as 
precious jewels, to us are household stuff. The 
moral being has gained a religion, and the imagina- 
tion has lost one. The sago of antiquity was like a 
child, who thinks there are many moons within hia 
reach. We know that there is hut one, high above 
our heads, whose face is mirrored in a hundred 
streams. Yet the shadow remains not the less 
because it is known to be a shadow. That shaping 
spirit of man, which set up Gods on every hill, and 
under every green tree, is degraded from its usurped 
functions, but it is not dead, nor will its workman- 
ship, though condemned, be readily forgotten. Cen- 
turies have passed since the classic deities received 
their latest worship, and yet they still survive, to 
fancy and to memory, green with immortal youth, 
"in form as palpable" as when mightiest nations 
adored them. Even when temple and altar were 
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overttrown ; wheu pftgao worship no longer liogt 
ia tlie bamlcts from which it derived its appe!lati< 
and only a few prohibited superstitions reauuned of 
all that gay religion, full of pomp and gold; — the 
mystical genius of the dark ages received the old 
deities in their exile, Eind divesting them 
measure of their beautiful distinctness, 
into obscure powers and stellar predominances, t^j 
workers of marvels, and the arbiters of df 
alchemist discovered them in his crucible, 
astrologer beheld them iu tlie stars. Ecclesiasties^ 
have anathematised them as demons, and critics 
exploded impertinences, yet neither have been able 
to consigu tbetn to oblivion. 

This can hardly be accounted for merely from the 
exoellence of the writers who have celebrated, 
fame of the people who adored them. Man 
so utterly changed as to discern no truth or fitnef 
ill that beautiful pile of representative fiction, whit 
Greece built up in the years of her pride and 
An instinct, hke that which impels and enables thi 
testaceous fishes to fashion their shells to the pi 
jections and declivities of their oivn bodies, induci 
tbe nations that were left bare of revelation 
a fabric of fables, accommodated to the w. 
yearnings of their own minds. These wants anij 
yeanlings are many and various ; some heaven 
and many earthly ; and a few that are neither 
earth nor heaven. The mythology of the Grei 
bears witness to their diversity ; it is a " fflingledj 
jam," in which the poetry of human nature 
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Ktertwined with its homelier affections and darker 
ssiona. It had fomiB of ideal lieauty, and imper- 
uonatioDH of heroic energies. It had household Gods, 
to sanctify the feeling of hearth and home, and 
funereal rites, that spake of immortality ; tutelary 

» deities, whose common worship united nations ; aud 
Btore of tales, that hallowed and endeared each com- 
(non act and usage of Jife. But it bad also bloody 
sacrifices, and unutterable abominations, and super- 
Btittoas that confounded guilt and misfortune, aud 
Gods that authorised the passions by wliich they were 

I made Gods. Nor was the ancient system untainted 
hy that spirit of slavish fear, which is the fertile root 
|Sf cruelty and madness i far unlike the holy fear 
which seeks no defence hut humility aud parity. 
Bueh mixture of good and evU proclaims that this 
S»ligion was the work of man ; deeply sullied with 
iiis vices, yet not wholly unredeemed by refieotious 
fifom hia better part. 

The tendency of the Greek imagination was to 
the finite rather than to the infinite ; lo physical and 
visible strength, rather than to obscure and magical 
power. The simplicity of primitive Gentile faith 
—everywhere beheld the semblance of human agency, 

" And purposes nki" to those of msji, 
But wrought with mightier arm than now prevailE." 

WoanawoBTH's E.itiiririon. B. 3. 

Far unlike that mechanical pbiloaophy which ropre- 

tsents nature as inert and passive ; and scarce less at 

iance with that vague pantheism, which gives her 
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indeed a soul, but a soul without mind, s force that 
is spent in its own product, a spirit everywhere 
diffused, and nowhere concentrated ; — the shaping 
and vivifying genius of the Greeks attributed a con- 
scioua, individual, inteUigeut life to each and all of 
her forma, her motioiiB, and her many voices ; and 
even in her still and chaagelesa masses, her moim- 
tains, and rocks, and chasms, it recognised the 
workings of enei^es now stmrned or in slumber. 
In the return of seasons, the increase and decrease 
of tides, and the cycles of the heavens, it discovered 
a likeness to will, forethought, and recollection, and 
an image of human love and hate in the sympathiflSi 
and antipathies of bodies. 

Even now, when the religion of Grecian bards ia 
only remembered in their songs, there ajre some 
escuraive minds who delight to range in its unchecked 
liberty ; some playful fancies, that take pleasure in 
repeating the illusions from which it arose ; and 
some of tenderer natures, that find solace in adopt- 
ing its forms and phrases, as a guise for thoughts too 
subtle, and feelings too delicate, to venture forth 
unveiled. It is a soothing dream, (and who caa 
prove it but a dream?) that the emotion 
hearts, the imaginations that come we knovr not 
whence, the whispers that console or awaken, flow 
from a higher founfain than the dark weil of our 
own individuality ; and yet the instinct of humanity 
would persuade ua that they proceed from beings 
that partake enough of human frailty to afford it 
understanding and experienced sympathy. True it. 
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is, that these conceits will not bear reasoning upon. 
Like glow-worms or fire-flies, they should be looked 
at by no light but their own. They bear a closer 
resemblance to flowers than to pot-herbs ; but their 
roots are deep in our nature, and their fragrance is 
"redolent of spring." As articles of faith they 
cannot be commended; but yet, they are beautiful 
fancies : and if they were ever pernicious, they now 
have lost their venom, and may serve to show how 
much, and how little, the unaided intellect can eflect 
for itself: as sometimes the dim outline of the moon 
appears by day, to inform us how the night is 
preserved from darkness. 



*t 



The mtelligible forms of ancient poets, 
The fiadr humanities of old religion. 
The power, the beauty, and the majesty, 
That had their haunts in dale, or piny moimtain, 
Or forest, by slow stream, or pebbly spring. 
Or chasms, and watery depths ; all these have vanished : 
They live no longer in the feith of reason ; 
But still the heart doth need a language ; still 
Doth the old instinct bring back the old names ; 
« « * « 

« « « « 

« « « « 

And even at this day, 
Tls Jupiter who brings whate'er is great. 
And Venus who brings every thing that 's fair." 

Schilleb's WdUenstein, Part I. 

Thersites. 
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Sleep thou in peace, my sable Selima, rest and be 
thankful, for thou wert bom in an enlightened age, 
and in a family of females, and elderly gentlemen. 
Well is it for thee, that thou wert not cotemporary 
with the pious Baxter, that detester of superstition ; 
or the learned Sir Thomas Brown, the exploder of 
vulgar errors ; or the great Sir Matthew Hale, whose 
wholesome severities against half-starved sorceresses, 
so aptly illustrated his position, that Christianity is 
•* parcel of the common law of England ;" rest, I say, 
and be thankful, for the good old times had been 
bitter times for thee. 

Why should colour excite the malignant passions 
of man ? Why will the sole patentee of reason, the 
soi disant lord of creation, degrade himself to the 
level of the turkey-cock, that is filled with rage and 
terror at a shred of scarlet? What is a hue — ^an 
absorbed or reflected ray, or, as other sages tell, a 
mere extended thought — that we should love or hate 
it ? Yet such is man, with all his boasted wisdom. 
Ask why the Negro is a slave ? He 's black, not like 
a Christian. Why should Bridget's cat be worried ? 
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) be sure, she 's black, an imp of darkness, 
• witch's own ^miliar ; nay, perhaps, the witch 
jeraelf in. disguise ; a thing moat easily put ta proof ; 
r if you knock out Grimalkin's eye, Bridget will 
pppear nest day with only one ; maim the cat, its 
i halts ; stab it, she is wounded. Such are 
f necromantic nmsquerading, wheu the 
pfttural body is punished with the stripes inflicted on 
i one : and this was once religion with 
byal chaplains, and philosophy with the Hoyal 

These superstitions ore gone : this baseless fabric 
of a Tision is dissolved ; I wish that it had left not 
a wreck behind. But when Satan disappears, an 
onsavonry sceut remains behind him ; and from the 
carcass of buried absurdity, there often proceeds au 
odour of prejudice — the more distressing, because we 
know not whence it comes. Neither elderly ladies 
nor black cats are now suspected of witchcraft; yet 
how seldom are they fidly restored to their just 
estimation in the world. 

Be it perverseness, or be it pity, or be it regard 
for injured merit, I confess myself an advocate for 
_the human tabbies, so famed for loquacity, and for 
(heir poor dumb favourites iu black velvet. 

Whether it be true, that Time, which has such 

irious effects on divers subjects, which b so friendly 
wine, and so hostile to small beer, which tarns 
hbuae to rigbt, and usurpation to legitimacy, which 
i pictures while it mars their originals, and 
coin uo longer current to a hundred times 
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the value it eyer went for ; — whether 
working Time he able to deface the 
woman, shall be a subject for future inquiry. But, 
my pretty Selima ; thou that, like Solomon's bride, 
art black, but comely ; thee, and thy kiud — the sable 
order of the feline sisterhood, I would gladly vindi- 
cate from thoso aspersions, which take occasion from 
the blackness of thy coat to blacken thy reputation. 

Thy hue denotes thee a child of night ; Night, the 
wife of Chaos, and, being a female, of course the' 
oldest female in being. How aptly, therefore, doit 
thou become the faTourita of those ladies, who, though 
not so old as eight, are nevertheless in the evenii^ 
of their days. Thou dost express thy joy at the 
return of thy mother, even as the statue of Memnon 
at the approach of her rival, frisking about in thy 
mourning garb by moonlight, starlight, or no light, 
an everlasting merry mourner ; and yet a mute in 
dress, and silence too, not belying thy name by. 
Tolubility. 

How smooth, how silky soft are thy jetty hairs I 
A peaceful multitude, whereui each knows its place, 
and none obstructs its neighbours. Thy very paws 
are velvet, and seem formed to walk on carpets of 
tiss\ie. What a pretty knowing primness in thy 
mouth, what quick turns of expression ia thy ears,. 
and what maiden dignity in thy whiskers. Were it 
not for thine emerald eyes, and that one white hair 
on thy breast, which I abstain from comparing to a 
single star in a cloudy sky, or a water lily lying 
on a black lake, (for, in truth, it is like neither,) T ' 
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should call thee nature's monochrom. And then the 
manifold moTementa of thy tail, that bangs out like 
a flag of truce, and the graceful sinuosity of thy 
carriage, all bespeak thee of the gentle kind. False 
tokens all : thou canat be furious as a negro despot ; 
thy very haira, if crossed, flash fire. Thou art an 
earth-pacing thimder-cloud, a living electric battery, 
thy back is armed with the wratli of Jove. 

Hence do thy enemies find occasion to call thee a 
daughter of darkness, clad in Satan's livery — a patch 
on the fair face of nature ; and therefore an unseemly 
rslic of a fashion, not only unbecoming in itself, but 
often perverted to the purposes of party. 

Yet, my Selima, if thy tribe have suffered much 
from the follies of mankind, they have profited by 
them also. If the dark age looked black upon them ; 
if the age of black arts, black friars, and black letter 
Bet them io its black-book, and delivered over their 
patronesses to the blackness of darkness ; yet time 
hath beeu when tbey partook of the honour and 
worship paid to all their species, while they walked 
in pride at the base of the pyramids, or secreted ibeir 
kittens in the windings of the labyrinth. Then was 
their life pleasant, and their deatli as a sweet 



This was, indeed, common to all thy kiod, however 
diversified by colour, or divided by condition. — Tabby 
and tortoise-shell, black, white, and grey, tawny and 
aandy, gib and grimalkin, ye were a sacred race, and 
the death of one of you was mourned oa a brother's — if 
iturol ; and avenged as a citizen's — if violent ; and 
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this ill the cradle of the sciences, (so called, I prfl^ 
sume, hecause the sciences were babies there,) an 
in spite of the 700,000 Tolumes of Alesandria. 

Yet I cannot but think that tha wise Egyptian 
distinguished black with peculiar reverence. W 
know that their religion, like their writing, was hiero' ] 
glyphicfll ; that their respect for various animals v 
merely aymbohcal ; that under the form of the ( 
they gratefully remembered the inventor of agri- 1 
culture, and adopted a beetle as the representative of j 
the sun. Now, of how many rirtues, how many! 
powers, how many mysteries may not a black cat bs | 
an emblem ? As she is cat, of i-igilance ; as she is 
black, of secreay: as both, of treachery, one of theil 
greatest of political virtues, if we judge from the high t 
rewards continually given, and daily advertised for it. I 
Again, we know the annual circle, and the signs byM 
which it was measured, was another object of idolatry; 
but one ample haif of time is typified by a black cat. 

£ut should these deep speculations be deemed 
mystical by the present age, which, if it be an age of 
light, is certainly an age of lightness, it may, 
least, be admitted, that the Egyptians would prefer J 
their own colour, and we are assured by Volney and M 
others, that they ware not only black, but literalijs 1 
negroes. 

As for the esteem they entertauied for cats infl 
general, we may account for it on the supposition, I 
that they were deUvered, at some period of thdej 
history, in an extraordinary manner, from a 
rats, either national or political. And that the J 
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agents of this deliverance were represented under 
the feline figure, which may be plausibly considered 
as a bodily representative of the spirit of reform. 

After all, Selima, I doubt whether thou hast lost 
as much by never being worshipped as thou hast 
gained by living in a Christian country. State is 
burdensome, and superstition is seldom prone to 
r^ard its objects with affection. 

But there is one of thy hue whose condition might 
have been envied by all the sacred mousers of Egypt. 
Well may she be proud and coy, whom fate has 
appointed, not to be the idol of the children of Ham, 
but the favourite of the loveliest of the daughters of 
Britain. 

AIAOTPOMA02. 
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"Brevity," saj-s Polonius, " ia the soul of wit," 
and twenty men as niae as he have said so after him, J 
" Truth," sfljB Mr. Stephen Jones, the worthy com- 
piler of various Biographical, Geographical, and | 
Lexicographical Duodecimos, " is the soul of my 
Tvork, and brevity is ita body," Strange q^ualily, that 
can at once he hody and soul ! Rare coincidence, 
that the soul of wit, should be the body of a pocket , 
dictionary. 

Many excellent tbin^, good reader of six feet I 
high, partake of the property which thou dost look I 
down upon, or else overlook, so scornfully. To take ] 
a. ievi casual instances, such as life, pleasure, a good 
style, and good resolutions, all which are notoriously, 
nay, proverbially brief, would scantly raise the matter I 
to the altitude of the apprehension. Go then, and I 
leam by experience ; read lawyers' briefs without a. J 
fee ; stud}? the StatuMs at Large ; regale thyself with J 
Viner's Abridgement ; if thou beest a tradesman, 
give long credit ; if thou dost set a value on ths 
moments, bind thine ears to seven hours' apprentice- I 
ship to the British Senate, or the British Forum : or, 
if thou canst, recal the days of Auld Lang Syne, of J 
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, and the long Parliament; when the 
long-winded preachers were accustomed t« hold forth 
over their glasses, to the long-eared and long-Buffering 
multitude; over their glasses, 1 say, but not such 
glasses as were wont to inspire the tragic sublimity 
of ^schjlus, the blistering humour of Ariatophanea, 
L.snd the blustering humour of Old Ben ; not such 
B:glasseB as whetted the legal acumen of Bkckstone, 
\ and assisted tlie incomparable Drinaley to weep for 
tie calamities of India. No, my jovial friends, the 
Gospel trumpeters were aa dry aa they were lengthy, 
Tbeir glasses were such as that which old Time is 
represented as running away with, though in sober 
truth they run, or rather creep, away with him ; such 
glasses as we naturally associate with a death's head, 
a college fag, or a lawyer's office. Should a raodeni 
pulpit orator undertake to preach by the hour-glass, 
J am inclined to thin It ho would be building bin 

^ hopes of preferment on a sandy foundation, and 
Wjuld moat probably see his congregation run out 
before his sand. At all events, he would make the 
world (meaning thereby the parish clerk, and charity 
children, who were compelled to a final perseverance) 
as much in love with brevity, as if they had each 
inherited a chancery suit, or had their several proper- 
ties charged with long annuities. 

I am brief myself ; brief in stature, brief in dis- 
course, short of memory and money, and far short of 
my wishes. In most things, too, I am an admirer of 
brevity; I cannot endure loug dinners. All the 
. delicate viands that sea and land, with all the points 
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" oQ the shipman'B card," prodnce, are not so irresisti- 
ble a temptation to gluttony, as the ennui of a need- 
less half-hour at table: certain motions of the jaws 
are undoubtedly infectious; such are laughing, 
yawning, and eating. Should the nightmare, "and 
her nine fold," descend yisibly upon the dishes; 
should indigestion, after the old fashion, assume the 
shape of Abemethy to admonish me, and gout appear 
in the yet more formidable likeness of a racking toe, 
the mere dead weight of time would turn the balance 
of my reeolves. I am partial to short ladies. Hero 
I shall be told, perhaps, that the Greeks include size 
in their ideal of beauty ; that all Homer's fair ones 
are"la[^ and comely," and that Lord Byron has 
expressed his detestation of " dumpy women." All 
this is very true, but what ia it all to me ? Women 
are not ideals, nor do we love or admire them as 
such; Homer makes his heroes tall as well as hia 
heroines ; there cannot, as Falstaff says, be better 
sympathy. And as for his Lordship, when I ara the 
Grand Turk, he shall choose for mo. 1 revere the 
sex as much as any man, but I do not like to look up 
to them. I had rather be consorted "with tho- 
youugest wren of nine," than \rith any daughter of 
Eve whose morning stature was taller than my 
evening shadow. Whatever such an Amazon might 
condescend to soy to me, it would sound of " nothing 
but low and little." Those pretty diminutives, wbich 
in all languages are the terms of affection, from her 
lips would seem like personalities ; she could have 
but one set of phrases for fondness and for scorn 
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I would " whisper soft nongense in her ear." I must 
get on my legs, as if I were gomg to move a reaolu- 
tioa ; if in walking I would keep step with bar, I 
must stride as if I were measmng the ground for 
two duellists, one of whom was my Tery good friend, 
and the other a very good shot. Should I dance with 
her, (alas, I am past my dancing days,) I should seem 
like a cock-boat tossing in a storm, at the stem of a. 
three-decker. And should I wed her; (proh dolor; I 
am declared by signs infallible an old bachelor elect ; 
cats, the coyest of the breed, leap ou my knees ; that 
saucy knave," called the old bachelor, falls eternally 
to my share, and no soft: look of contradiction averts 
ithe omen ; candles shrink self-extinguished when 1 
'would snuff them, and no sweet voice will chide my 
awkwardness) : but should I wed her. I must " stand 
the push of every beardless vain comparative." The 
young Etonian jackanapes would call us Elegiacs 
(carmen lugubre 1 } the Cantab pedants would talk of 
their duplicate ratios ; yea, unbreeched urchins, old 
ale-wives, and coblers in their stalls, would cry out 
after ua, There goes eighteen pence ; and prudential 
punsters would wish the match might prove happy, 
but it was certainly very unequal. 

But of all long things, there are three which I hold 
special abhorrence : a long bill, a long coach, and 
[klong debate. Bills, it must be observed, are apt to 
grow long in proportion as the means of paying them 
are abort; and tradesmen do not, like "honourable 
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gentlemen," mova for leave to bring them in. But 
it is not the appalling sum total that I regard. It ia 
the mizzling insignificant items, the heart-breaking 
fractions, the endless subdivisions of misery, that 
provolse me. It ia as if one were condemned to bo 
blown up with a mass of gunpowder, and at the same 
lime to feel the separate explosion of every grain. 

Few of those peatUeutial vehicles called long 
coaches uifest our roads at present ; but ivliea I vaa 
a young traveller, they were frequent, especially on 
the northern stages. Their external semblance was 
that of a hearse, and their inward accommodations 
might vie with those of a slave ship. An inconti- 
nent Testal might have rehearsed her living inhuma- 
tion in one of them. They carried ten inside! 
Authors, children, and dandies, were only counted aa 
fractious ; and Daniel Lambert himself would ouly 
have been considered as an unit. Their pace wa« 
intolerably slow ; their stages long ; their drivers 
thirsty ; and ale-houses innumerable. It is difficult 
to conceive what a variety of distress they sometimes 
contained. I remember a journey in one of them, — 
I think it was between Lancaster and Manchester, 
perbaps the dullest road in England, — which heat 
the miseries of human life hollow. It was during 
the high fever of trade, and just after the summer 
holidays. I was then a minim, and counted as 
nobody. Three youths, returning " unwillingly to 
school," with all their consolatory store of half-eaten 
apples and gingerbread, and with looks that indicated 
a woeful neglect of regimen during the vacation. 
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imposed one paesenger. The landlady of the Swan 
bulk a Falstaff, aud clothed like tLe Grave- 
digger, ditto ; (bearing a brandj-bottle, whicb, with, 
most importunate civility, she proffered to the com- 
pany, in spite of repeated and siucere refusals ;) a 
consumptive gentleman, who supplied bis lack of 
natural dimension by a huge box-coat ; a sick lady, 
with her son, (who, by the way, was very disagreeably 
affected by the motion of the carriage,) her sister, and 
a lap-dog : a strong ministerialist of eighteen stone ; 
and an equally violent, and almost equally bulky, 
pardzan of opposition ; (neither of these worthies was 
perfectly sober, and their vociferation was such as lo 
'drown every other sound, except the complaints of 
the sick lady, and the occasional yelping of the lap- 

ig;) a very smart, yet innocenUookiag young woman, 

ho was sadly pestered with the coarse gallantry of a 
middle-aged manufacturer of cotton ; there was also a 
very prim aud self-complacent young gentleman, who 
aeemed to value himself much on his acute sense of 
the disagreeable, and not less on a peculiar delicate 
.mode of swearing, mincing and chpping his oaths till 

ley were almost softened into nonsense 

Such were the intestines : the roof and bos were 

proportionably loaded. There waa some little danger 

of breaking down, and no little fear of it. Every 

jolt produced a scream from the sick lady, a yelp 

n the lap-dog, an oath from the young gentleman, 

a nauseous jest, or a vulgar proffer of service to 

females, from the cotton- manufacturer. Against 

cliaoa of discords we had to balance the momentary 
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interniption of the political jangle, and a shriek 
exchange for the euatomnry groans of the landladj. 

Scenes of this kind are particularly distressing to 
children ; confinement and the want of fresh air are 
themselvea sufficiently painful to them, and they 
seldom possess the faculty of deriving amusement 
from iuconveitiencea. But all the troubles of our 
progress were nothing to the intolerable stopping. 
All conversation, even that of the politicians, ceased 
instantly. Sigh answered sigh, and groans were 
heard in all the notes of the gamut. The very 
horses seemed to sympathise with the feelings of the 
passengers, by yarious inarticulate sounds expressing, 
not, indeed, impatience to be gone, but uneasineBS 
at staying. It was a hopeless condition. Every 
face was a glass, in which one might perceive the 
lengthening of one's own. For the last stage, a 
dozing silence prevailed, which made me almost wish 
for noise again. Anything to drown the rumble of 
the wheels, and the perpetual and unavailing crack 
of the whip, which was applied unmercifully, and, aa 
it were, mechanically, without the smallest acce> 
leration. 

I am not sure whether tliese machines have not 
been put down hy the legislature. Would that the 
same august body would exorcise their authority upon 
long speeches as well as on long coaches, and be aa 
careful of the national time as of the bones of Hia 
Majesty's locomotive subjects. Oh ! that the value 
of brevity were understood within the walls of 
St. Stephen's ! I never cast an eye oa the close- 
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I sprinted columns of a paper, without being transported 
1^ imagination into the Speaker's chair. (1 had 
rather he transported to Botany Bay,) How anxiously 
must that model of enforcod patience keep watch for 
some irregularity ! and with what joy must ho seize 
^^_ the opportunity of crying Order ! How sweet to his 
^^H Bars must be the sound of his own voice, thus coupled 
^^Kvith the sense of authority ! 

^^" A long debate is, to me, like a long story, of which 
I know the conclusion before it ia begun. To read or 
listen to it is as tedious as to play a game which you 

Iara sure of losing, or to fight for your life when you 
know that, in case of defeat or victory, it ia alike 
Jbrfeited. Tlie catastrophe of every discussion may 
ibe so clearly foreseen, and the very arguments, and 
slruost the veiy metaphors of each member, so easily 
Anticipated, that it is a cruel oppression to force a 
man to thread the intricate mazes of eloqnence, in 
order to arrive at a point to which a hop, step, and 
jump, may carry him. I proposed to speak briefly 
»f brevity, and, lo ! I have produced a long discourse 
K1Q length. I intended to show that lovely things 
6 brief, and I have digressed into an exposition of 
ii&e ualoveliness of lengtbiness. Lest I should 
Imtterly belie my rille, I will even conclude here. 

Tom Thumb the Gbeat. 



ATRABILIOUS EEFLECTIONS UPON 
MELANCHOLY. 



" Pebfect melancholy," saja honest Ben, "is the ] 
complexioD of the ass." I luivo heurii it asserted that \ 
the ohservatioii is no longer applicable. This is cer- 
tainly a broad grinning age. A grave face is no longer 
the frontispiece to the apocryphal book of wisdonL- 
Gravity is laughed out of countenance. — But melaa 
cboly is not the fashion of an age, nor the whim of ai 
individual — it is the universal humour of mankind— 
eo far, indeed, I differ from Bon Jonson (whose 
memory may Heaven preserve from editorial spit«, 
and editorial adulation !) inasmuch as 1 think that i 
melancholy is a passion properly and exclusively I 
human. The ass and the owl are solemn, the cat i»-l 
demure, the savage is serious, but only the oulti- 
vated nian is melancholy. Perhaps the fallen spirita 
may partake of this disposition. So Ben would imply 
by the title of his comedy, caUed, " The Devil is an 
Asa," and if, as hath been more plausibly affirmed, 
the devil be a great humourist, then he must needs 
be melancholy — for wbatever tends to laughter {unless 
it be mere fun) proceeds from that complexion. 

Melancholy can scarce esist in an undegraded J 
spu'it — it cannot exist in a mere animal. It is the J 
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o^pring of coDtradictioD — a hybrid begotten by the 
finite upon infinity. It arose ivben the actual was 
divided from the possible. To the higher natures, alt 
possible things are true; the lower natures can have 
no conception of an unreal possibility. Neither, there- 
fore, can properly be supposed capable of melanchol; 
They may be sad indeed ; but sadness is not melai 
choly, nor is melancholy alnitys sadness. It is 
seeking for that which can never be fouod — a rem 

1 anticipation of immortality — a recog- 
tiition of an eternal principle, hidden within us. 
I crying from amidst the deep waters of the soul. 
Melancholy, I say, proceeds from the juxla-jmsitJou 
of contraries — of time and eternity — of fleah and 

I spirit — ^it censidere human life to be a — 
" Still waking deep, tlmt is aot wLnt it in." 
Whether this consideration shall give rise to laughter 
»r tears, to hope or to despondence, to pily or to acorn, 
{o reverence for the better, or to contempt for the 
Sroree element, depends much upon the heart, and 
much on the mind. But tears and laughter are hut 
different modes of melancholy. Hope and fear, de- 
spair and scorn, and love and pity — (when they are 
anything more than mere animal emotions) are but 
various manifestations of the same great power. 
Melancholy is the only Muse. She is Thalia and 
Melpomene. She inspired Milton and Michael 
igelo, and Swift and Hogarth. 
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Men (those I mean who are not mere animals) may 
be divided, according to the hind of their melancholy, 
into three great classes. Those who seek for the 
infinite, in contradistinction to the Bnite — those who 
seek for the infinite in the finite — and those who seek 
to degrade the finite hy a comparison with tbe infinite. 
The first class comprehends philosophers and relt- 
gioniBta ; the second, poets, lovers, conquerors, misers, 
stock-jobhers, &c. ; and the third comprises satirists, 
comedians,, jokers of all kiods, man-haters, and woman- 
haters, Epicures, and bon-vivants in general. 

The philosopher, conscious that his spiritual part 
requires spiritual food, and findiug none such among 
the realities of sense, acknowledges no permanence 
hut that of ideal truth — truth is his God. He is in 
love with iiiTisible heautj. Ha finds harmony in 
dumb quantities, grace in a diagram, and sublimity 
in the multiplication- table. He ia a denizen of the 
mimdus irtteUigibili$, and holds the possible to bo 
more real than reality. 

The religionist, like the philosopher, craves for 
eternity, but his appetite is not to be satisfied with 
such ethereal diet, He cannot live upon matterless 
forms, and truths that have no life, no heart, no will. 
He finds that his spirit is vital as well as eternal, 
and therefore needs a God that is living as well as 
true. He longs and hopes for an actual immortality, 
a permanent existence, a blessedness that shall ho 
felt and known. The heaven of philosophers is 
indifference, that of the religious is love. 

In attributing to melancholy the origin of philo- 
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^^H ATJ 

^^H soph; aad of religioD, let me not be supposed to 
^^H attribute the love of truth and holiness to anj' mere 
^^H humour or complexion. All that I mean is, that 
^^H both presuppose a couBciousuess of a contradiction in 
^^K humaa nature, and a searcliing for the things that 
^H are not seen. No man was ever religious or philo- 
sophic who was thoroughly contented with the world 
OS it appears. 

The second elass — those, namely, who imagine a 
spiritual power in things temporal or material, who 
truly seek for what they cannot find, may be said to 
comprise, at some period of life or other, the whole 
human race. All men are lovers or poets — if not in 
their waking momenta, in their dreams. Now, it is 
the essence of love, of poetry, of ambition, of aTarice, — 
in fact, of every species of passion, — to confer reality 
on imagination, eternity on the offspring of a moment, 
spirituality and permanence on the Qeetiug objects of 
ie. No man who is in love considers his mistress 
1 mere woman. He may be conscious, perhaps, 
I that she is neither better nor fairer than thousands of 
I her sex ; but if be loves truly, he must know that she 
I is something to him which she is not in herself — that 
|,loTe in fact is a creative power, that realizes its own 
ns. The miser knows that money is more to him 
I tiian metal — it is more thaw meat, drink, or pleasure 
I • — more than all nhich its earthly omnipotence can 
oand. The lover and the miser alike are poete, 
I lor they are alike enamoured of the creature of their 
tvm imagination. 
This world is a contradiction — a shade, a symbo! — 
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and, spite of ouraekes, we know that it is bo. Ftom: i 
thia kuowledge does all melancljoly proceed. We 
cmve for that which the earth doea not contain ; and 
whether this craving diepkyitself by hope, by despair, 
by religion, by idolatry, or by atheism,— -it muat ever 
be accompanied with a sense of defect and weainess 
— B, consciousnesa, more or less distinct, of diapropor- 
tiou between the ideas which are the real objects of 
desire and admiration, and the existences which excite 
and represent them. 

The poet does that for his subject which all men , 
do for the things they long for, and the persons they ■ 
love. He makes it the visible eymhol of a spiritual 
power. In proportion to the adequacy of these 
symbolB, men are happy or unhappy. But few, in- 
deed, are wholly free from an aching suspicion of 
their inadeijuacy. The aatirist is the poet's contrary. 
The poet's office is to invest the world with light. 
The satirist points out the light, to convince the world ^ 
of darkness. When Melancholy assumes 
worst and most hopeless form, it generally leads into 
one or both of two evils ; — a delight in personal 
power, derived solely from the exposure of others' 
weakness ; or a gross and wilful aenauality, arising 
not so much from an eagerness for the things of 
sense, as from a contempt and unbelief, say rather an 
uneaay and passionate hatred, of the things of th* ■] 
nobler being. K. ^ 



ANTIQUITY. 



i Theee is something peculiarly interesting in anti- 
I quity, iudepeudent of the interest that particular 
L Bntiquities may derive from their own beauty, or 
I even from historical asaodation. It is Nature's 
I &ctor, and represents the opposite poles of mutability 
L and eternity. 

A Roman encampment, though it be now hut a 

green mound, and was formerly the seat of mutiny, 

and, in fact, little Letter than a den of thieves, is 

more poetical thao a modem barrack, though tenaoted 

1:^ brave Britons, the veterans of Egypt, or the 

medalists of Waterloo. What more prosaic than a 

halfpenny of the last coinage ? You can in no ways 

put a sentiment into it, uuless you give it to a child 

to buy sugar-plums, or to a beggar, in defiance of the 

I Tagrant laws and the Mendicity Society. But let 

Ithe grim visages and execrated names of Caligula or 

I Nero be deciphered through the venlnnt veil of 

I Venerable verdigris, and the As, Denarius, orTeruncius 

I '(the classic simile for worthlessiiess) becomes precious 

i Queen Anne's farthings, or the crooked sixpence 

\ that heretofore served for lover's tokens. The spirit 

r of ages invests them like a glory-cloud. 
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Time is a mighty leveller; yea, oftentimes maksB 
that moat precioua which originally was vilest. A 
manuscript of Bavins, preserved from the cindera of 
Herculaneum, or a copy of Zoilus, traced beneath 
the legend of some Grecian monk, would be prized 
hy collectors far above Virgil or Ariatotle. Numia- 
matologiats are far more indefatigable in pursuit of 
Othos than Tra-jans or Antonines. What are the 
Pyramids ? Huge pUes of brick or atone, with 
square bases and triangular aides, reared by slaves 
for tyrants to moulder in. — atandiog evidences of 
heartless pride and heart-withering debasement, — 
ponderous burdens heaped on mother earth to de&aud 
her of her due. 

Such were they when they were new. It vtould 
have gone against one's conscience to have visited 
them. But it is quite otherwise now. They no 
longer belong to Cheopa or Seaostria, Pharaohs or 
Ptolemies, MamelulieB or Turks, but to the imagina- 
tion of mankind. It were worth a pilgrimage to sea 
them, could seeing add anything to their power. 
But they are so simple both in form and association, 
BO easily, so clearly prosentible to the mind's eye, 
that it is doubtful whether much would be gained by 
viewing them with the bodily organs, beyond tha 
satisfaction of saying and thinking that one had seen 
them. It were nothing to measure their bases, or 
take their altitude, — somewhat tedious to pore over 
the hieroglyphics, — not very much, except for a 
savant, to rummage the interior. But to conceive 
them, or, aft«r all, it would be better to see them, 
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standing on tbe same earth which has entombed so 
man; thousand generations, pointing to tLe self-eame 
fiky which heard the cty of the oppressed when they 
kwere building; to sink, as in a dream — 

F " Through tie dork backward and abjBin of tima ;" 

to fancy them as bearing uncrushed the waters of a 
deluge, (for the tradition that they were erected by the 
Israehtes in bondage is not confirmed by Scripture,) 
tbis is indeed sublime. There would be nothing sub- 
linie in covering the area of Lincoln's Inn Fields 
'(said to be equal in square contents to the base of the 
Great Pyramid) with a fac-aimile. It would be a 
of lumbering inutility. Parliament, with all 
its omnipotence, could not endow it with a grant of 
centuries. It might be voted the tomb of kings, 
but not the sepulchre of ages. The Pyramids ore 
particularly bappy in their locality. Under our 
ehangeful atmosphere, among fields and trees, the 
aver- varying, self-renewing operations of nature, they 
told be in too sharp contr!ist. In a free land of 
ig industry they would be out of keeping. — 
itiiey would occupy too much ground — or stand a 
of being pulled down for the value of the 
laterials. But they harmonise admirably with a 
'dewless heaven, a sandy waste, a people that have 
They seem lite a remnant of a world that 
ariahed, — things which the huge Titans — 

" Wliiie yot there was no fear of Jove," 

, have built in wantonness, as boys pile up 
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stones oa mouutaiu beads. There is a sublimity in 
their uselessnesa. They should have heea mftde 
when the earth bore all things spontaneously, before 
utility had received its name. 

The Egyptians, of all nations, seem to have built-] 
and planned with the most esclusive regard to 
manence. They designed to mako autiquitiea 
dim bewildered instinct, a yearning after immortalitj, j 
was the primum mnlUe of all their undertakings, j 
They preferred an unconscious existence, in the form | 
of hideous mummies, to utter dissolution ; they feared 
that the bodiless spirit might lose its personal iden- 
tity ; and expected, or wished, after the expiration 
of the groat cycle, to find all that they had left I 
exactly as they left it, — the same bodies,- 
buildings, — the same obelisks, pointing at the same 
stars. Strange faitli ! that the aoul, after all varietieB 
of untried being, would return to animate a mummy. 

The Greeks built for beauty; the Romans for J 
magnificence; the Orientals for barbaric splendour; 
(the Chinese, indeed, for fantastic finery ;) the GoUiic ] 
nations for the sublimity of religious effect, or martial > 
strength ; a Dutchman builds to please himself; a 
sensible Englishman for convenience, others of that J 
nation to show their wealth or their taste. But the J 
Egyptian built in defiance of time, or rather pro- | 
pitiated that ruthless power, by erecting him altars 1 
whereon to inscribe his victories over all beside. 

The Grecian temples and statues are only antique k 
from the accident of being mined or mutilated. 
Had we (and who will say that we never shall have) 
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artists capable of reproducing Lhem, they woulil 
belong as much to the present age as to that of 
Pericles. The principles of grace upon which they 
are founded are bd more Grecian than BriliBfa. The 
Greeks, it is true, had the merit of discovering 
n ; hut any one mny adopt lliem who can ; they 
never out of place, never out of date. But a 
rGothic cathedral is antique though entire ; dilapida' 
s not needful to give it age. Should a modern 
karchitect succeed in rivalling the hallowed structures 
l>«f our forefathers, (an event by no means probable,) 
l-BtiU his workmanship would savour of the times of 
1 yore, of other men than ive, other manners than 
We should feel the new stone and stucco- 
P nork, the freshness of youth upon the new wonder, 
I -somewhat painfully ; and, in a fanciful mood, might 
I marvel in what cavern of the earth it had been 
bidden so many centuries, — by what mechanism it 
had been raised. It is seldom safe to imitate anti- 
quities. An antiquity that is not ancient ia a contra- 
diction. It reminds us of something that it is not. 
The charm is gone. It is like the tragedy of 
I Hamlet with the character of Hamlet omitted. In 
I great works it is well to keep close to the eternal, 
I to that which is never modem, and never can be 
I, antique. But it ia impossible to oKcludo the spirit 
I our own age ; and, therefore, to mimic that of 
I another can only produce incongruity. 

The same observations apply to books and paint- 
DgB as to sculpture and architeetare. Sbakspeare 
\ and Homer are of oil writers the least antique ; 
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Raphael and Titku far less bo than Albert Durer. 
Pierce Ploughman is embronzed with more years 
than Horace. Hesiod among the Greeks, Eonius 
among the Latins, have the most of thia venerable 
incrustation. 

As there are eome things which never become 
antique, by virtue of their permanent and catholic 
escellence, so otters are excluded from that cbaracter 
by tbeir worth lessneas. The full-bottomed periwig, 
and the hooped petticoat, are out of fashion ; and 
should they be treasured in museums, or recorded in 
pictures, till Plato's great year is completed, they 
will only be out of fiishion still. Some people say 
there is no antiquity lilco that of nature, but this is 
not true. Nature, indeed, has her antiquities ; but 
they are not the sun, tlie moon, and the stars, nor 
the overBowing ocean, nor the eternal hills. These 
are all esempt from time ; they never were now, and 
they are no older now than when angels sang 
hallelujahs at their creation. Nature has her anti- 
quities, for she has aome productions which aha has 
ceased to produce ; but for her streams and her 
mountains, her fields and her flowers, I hope they 
will never be antiquated. An aged tree, especially 
if shivered by wind or lightning, is certainly a thing 
of other times. A rock rifted by earthquake — a frag- 
ment fallen at some far-distant or forgotten period from 
a mountain-side — a deep fissure seemiugly rent by 
some power greater than any which nature ia now 
exerting — may fitly be called natural antiqnitiea. 
So are the mammoth's bones. They tell tales of 
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the planet's vigorous youth ; they belong to an order 
of things diiTerent from the present. 

But there ia nothing in nature, however greeit 
and Iresh, or perpetually reproduced, trhich may not 
be rendered autique by poetry and superstition. Is 
not the very ground of Palestine and Egypt hoary'.' 
not the Nile and Jordan ages upon ages older 
;^ian Little Muddy River, or Great, Big, Dry Kiver. 
or Philosophy, Philanthropy, and Wisdom Rivers, 
which unite lo form Jefferson Bjver? (It ia a burn- 
ing shame that those Yankees should be permitted to 
nickname God's glorious creatures after this fashion.) 
The Jesuits have done something for the Orellana; 
but even Mississippi (notwithstanding Blr. Law and 
bis scheme) is yet in its minority. By the way, 
ibbles and stock-jobbing have nothing antique 

lut them. 

Something of this hallowed character invests every 
plant and animal to which a superstition has attached. 
The fancies of old poets ; love-charms and magic 
incantations ; the dreams of alchymy and astrology ; 
ihe rites of obsolete religions ; the strange fictions 
And unutterable compounds of the old medicine ; 
the dark tales of philtrea and secret poisons ; more 
■dian all, fireside tradition have given to many an 
herb, and bird, and creeping thing, a stamp and 
odour of auld lang eyne. Gems always remind me 
of the enchanted rings and amulets of romances, of 
Gyges and the Barmecides, and those marvellous 
crystals, in whose transparent water necroraancei-s 
beheld " the face of things that is to be." The pansv 
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is still sacred to Oberon and Titauia ; tbe mistletoe is 
uot of our generation ; the mandrake is u fearful ghost 
of departed daya ; the toad Is the most ancient of 
reptiles, and the raven is " a secular bird of ages." 
But this imputation of antiquity belongs uot to every 
flower that baa been sung in past ages. If they were 
celebrated merely for beauty or fragrance, or evea 
for such fanciful associations as might occur to any 
poet at any time, it does not make them antique, 
The rose and the lily have been time immemorial 
the poet's themes, yet they are not antiquities : their 
loveliness has no more relation to one age than 
anotlier. The catholic religion is an antiquity ; and 
this makes it, with all its imperfections, a gentle- 
manly mode of faith. It respects other antiquities. 
Tbe Puritans, on the other hand, who, not to speak 
it profanely, were not gentlemen, had an odd per- 
verse antipathy to everything tfaat reminded them of 
times when they were not. They would not have 
spared a Madonna of Baphael, and [would have] 
plastered a conventicle with the Venus de Jledicia. 

A smack of the antique is an excellent ingredient 
in gentility. A gentleman, to be tbe beau ideal of 
hia order, should live in an old house, (if haunted, so 
much the better,) well stocked with old books and old 
(vine, and well hung with family portraits, and choice 
pieces of the old masters. He should keep all his 
father's old servants, {provided they did uot turn 
modem philosophers,) and an old nurse, replete with 
legendary lore. His old horses, when past labour, 
should roam at large in his park ; and his super- 
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lunuated dogs should be allowed to dose out their old 
a or on the hearth-rug. If iin old man, 
IS should be forty I'lishions out of date at least. 
[ At any rate, his face should have something of the 
I Wvnlier cut, — a likeness to the family Vandykes ; 
and his manners, without heing absolutely antiquated, 
should show somewhat of an inherited courtesy, lu 
all, he should display a consciousness, that be is to 
represent something historical, something that is not 

tof to-day or yesterday, — a power derived from times 
of yore. How venerable is the escutcheoQ of aa 
aacieat family I How richly it glows in the window 
of their parish church ! the stained light which gleams 
through it is reflected from distant centuries. How 
awful are its griffins and mivems ! How mysterious 

I the terms of heraldry, gules, azure, or — dexter and 
sinister ! Apply the same to the newly purchased 
GO&t of a new gentleman, and they are rank jargon, 
VOA the coat itself an unmeaning daub. 
Yet antiqnity is not always genteel. The Jewish 
nation is the greatest antiquity upon earth. It is a 
remnant of a dispensation that has passed away. The 
law and the prophets are their family history. Their 
rites and customs, their food, their daily hfe, are 
derived from times long anterior to all records but 
their own. But, alas ! it is not good for nations to 
be antiquities. They cannot but fall to rain; and a, 
Ijhuman ruin is not a ruined temple. 

ypsies, aa a relic of the old Nomadic life, 
regarded with somewhat simiUr, but less 
)ly feelings. We know not that they were 



ever better than they are, though certainly the tide i 
of society is daily leaving them farther behind, 
the list of retrograde nations, we may mention the. ■ 
Abyssinians. All their laws, cuatotna, and forma 
declare that they must once have been a civilised 
people. At present Ibey seem to be barbarians, with 
a few antique traditions of civihsation, — like Indiana, 
armed with the weapons, and clothed in the garments 
of some murdered European crew. 

Ad antiquity, in short, to conclude instead of ' 
beginning with a deiinition, is not that which is 
merely old, but tiiat which has outlived its time, — 
which belongs to another state of society, another age 
of man or nature, than that in whieh it ia contem- 
plated. It must not be of the essence of universal 
nature, for she is ever renewing, nor of pure reason, 
for that is eternal. Neither must it be a mere whim, 
an arbitrary fancy or fashion, having no ground in j 
either ; but it must be a mode, an emanation <^ | 
nature, — a form she has assumed and laid aside. 



L PREFACE THAT MAY SERVE FOR ALL 
MODERN WORKS OF IMAGINATION, 



If to be original it were necessary to be new, origi- 
nality is at an euii. Not only all the sense in the 
world is pre-occupied, but all the nonsense likewise. 
I There is not a simile, however devoid of similitude, 
!■■—-& paradox, however outrageous, — a puu, how ex e- 
Eerable soever, but may be found in worlds that were 
■■extant long before the oldest man living was thought 
E:]of. All the originality that a modem work can 
Ipossibly attain is the originality of a quilted counter- 
I pane, in which old shreds and remnantB assume a 
I novel appearance from ingenious Juxtaposition, I 
I dare say, by-the-bye, this comparison has been made 
ise of before in some book which I never read. 
It would be impossible, even for an opium-eater, 
I to conceive a superstition which has not been the 
[ aober belief of some tribe or other ; nor could the 



1 of absurdity. 
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I lutely new fashion. 

I if originahty were possible, it would not be 
r desirable ; for it must of necessity be false. There 
[ was a time, perhaps, when golden lands and fortunate 



islands were bidden in the vast ocean ; bat i 
nothing remains to be discovered but the aandy I 
deserts of Central Africa, and the iuacceasible ice-rockB ( 
of the North Pole. No doubt it would be original to 
discover a north-west passage ; but what would it be i 
good for? — Just nothing. 

What inindent, short of physical impossibility, 
could a, novel or romance writer devise, which might 1 
not be found not only in former novels and roraancea, 
but in the annals of real life ? 

But is it necessary for a thought to be new, in 
order to be original ? Is every honest man a pla- 
giary, because a few honest men have existed in J 
every generation since the pupilage of old Father 
Adam ? Or am I a plagiary, in my love of venis 
because old Quin declared — 



In truth, every sentiment that proceeds from tha 
heart, every thought that emanates from the indivi- 
dual mind, or is suggested by personal observation, , 
is original, though, in all probability, it has been. | 
thought and felt a thousand times before. The . 
people who are generally called ori^uals are, for tha 
most part, those who have the least claim to the 
title. They are, in nuie instances out of ten, deplo- 
rably affected ; and affectation is the antipodes ot 
originality. Hypocrites are never original ; and j 
affectation is the hypocrisy of manners, as hj-pocrisy 1 
is the affectation of morals. Those who try to be ' 
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original never succeed. The completest originals in 
the world are your plain, matter-of'fact, eveiy-dnj 
folks, that never utter a word but whnt they mean. 
There are few eynonyines in any language ; but there 
is in the English a perfect aynoayme to the word 
original: it is — the scarcely less-abused word— ^-moIu- 
ral. Many men and many wntera call themselves 
natural, because they affect a nature different from 
their own. A fashion prevailed some time ago of 
imitating the old ballads, and talking of their delights 
fill simplicity. True, they are delightfully simple, 
and so is a child of two years old ; but what shotild 
we think of a man of forty, who set up for simplicity 
by lisping and babbling like his youngest daughter? 
" Pereant qui ante nos nostra dixerunt," saya 8t. 
Augustine, or somebody else. So might every modern 
author say, — hut it would be a sad loss to the world 
at large. 

f there an age which strained so hard 
after originality as the present, — yet it is not an 
age. It is indeed somewhat original, to 
that Pope and Dryden were no poota ; and 
so it would be to demonstrate that the moon is made 
of green cheese. But, aa for radicalism, and mecha- 
institutes, and modem methodisra, and modem 
infidehty, they are all failures. The two latter are 
as old aa fanaticism, and heartless presumption : and 
the former were knowa in Borne under the tyranny 
of the Tribunes, and in the Netherlands, when Ghent 
and Brussels were what Leeds and Manchester are 
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What ia called the universaUty of education has 
tendency to drive all poetry and origmality out of 
the world. Formerly, women and mecbaaica were 
the best company to be found. Everything they EHid 
was original — the product of their own thoughts and 
feehugs. Now they are crammed with just enough 
knowledge to display the magnitude of their igno- 
rance. Whatever they say is something out of a 
book. Now I hate to hear people talk out of books. 
I can read myself. 

This is an age of books ; and books, with all thei* 
merits, do not promote originality. The ideas we 
get from them arc seldom our own. It requires aa 
much genius to appropriate an idea as to conceive 
one. We now seek in books for knowledge ; but 
there is little knowledge to be gained, except from 
life and observation, A man would not be very 
vigorous, if, instead of eating and drinking, he took 
a fancy to support himself by injecting ready-made 
chyle into his vessels. 

We are anxious to provide weapons, but we neglect 
the hand that is to wield them. We kill the goose 
for the sake of her golden eggs. Knowledge ia power 
when in the possession of a powerful mind ; for with 
such, truths old as the creation are original: but it 
is no compliment to a man to be called a walking 
encyclopedia. Memory is at best an operative: 
and woe be to the state where the operatives take the 

Heaven forfend that I should speak this in con- 
tempt of the humble, useful members of society ! On 
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the other hand, I have ever maintained, that " those 
who think " should assume uo superiority over " those 
that toil," All that I say is. that their vocatioQS are 
different. This is a levelling age. Perhaps it is 
well it should be so ; hut such is the fact. The dress 
of the old court could only be worn gracefully by a 
courtier, — a dandy shopman, with a sword tripping 
him up at every step, would have been detected at 
first sight. Tarnished gold lace, or an outof-date 
periwig, would instantly expose an uniiualified pre- 
tender to quality. No lady's maid, or milliner, could 
have walked well in a hoop — nor could the cere- 
monious gallantly, the courteous hauteur of the old 
court, be successfully imitated by esoterics. A 
gentletnan, or a lady, can now distiuguish him or 
Iverself by nothing but plain dress, plain sense, and 
originality, Bon ton, jost now, is decidedly vulgar; 
80 are rice and absurdity. Originality is generally 
agreeable. The only disagreeable original that I 
know IB an original bad heart. Anything, sot posi- 
tively vicious, that belongs to the individual, is good. 
Even ugliness is sometimes lovely. I have known 
vary plain women whom I should be sorry to see 
handsomer. No one that ts acquainted with a stam- 
mering humourist, or a lisping lady, (if her lisping be 
original,) would wish to have them cured. 

Why is nature lovely? Because she is always 
original. Distilled perfumes are sweeter to the 
voluptuous sense than natural odours ; the painted 
cheek presents the eye with as flue a red as modesty's 
native blush ; roses have been made by art which, at 



a yard, might be mistaken for nature'tt-V 
own : but no one loves them ; vie only admire the 1 
ingetiuity of the maker ; and love and admiration, f 
though near akin, are not on intimate terms. What | 
we know well, we either love or hate ; what we know ] 
not, we either admire or laugh at. 

Let no man, therefore, that has a heart and c 
think, — that loves nature in his soul, and knows the 1 
meaning of the word truth, despair of being original, 
or envy his forefathers their thoughts, which may be 
his as well us their's, if he is capable of thinking them. 
There are some current tricks ta produce an 
ance of originality, which, to speak civilly, are ratheV j 
shallow. Blaapheray is by no means original (I wiril 1 
it were}. Sedition is very common-place. The devica 1 
of interlining obscenity with sentimentality is quite 
stale. It is not a good penauce for drunkenness to | 
indite drunken jokes when half-sober. It were well 
if our wilB of this class would recollect, that they are 
not the first fools that ever existed. A more innocent 
artifice has been adopted by more respectable writers, 
who aim at origiualitj by versifying hooks of travels, 
mho think that the moon is renovated by a Turkish 
name, and that the rose acquires a fresh perfume when 
it is called fful. Doubtless a new imagery may b» 
obtained by fixing the vemie of a poem in America or 
India ; but imagery is of little value in poetry, except i 
as an eiponent of thought or feeling. A passes 1 
which requires a note to render it intelligible 
always more serviceable to book-mal;ers than hook- j 
readers. Poets of the exotic school should remember J 
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Hong merchants and West India captains seldom 
*ead poetry, 

A book may be perfectly original, and yet not 
contain a thought, simile, pun, or allusion that is 
Who cannot diatingniaha man, or a book, that 
is talking by rote ? 

There is in all such talkers, and all such books, an 
«r of studied facility that iQstantly betrays tbem. 
What is called a fluent man, who talks " like a prent 
book," in whose discourse ore no vorblesa nominative 
and Dominative-caselesa verba, is, depend upon 
it, always a shallow man. Of course, I speak of 
to whom the faculty of easy speaking is natural. 
The deepest intellects may acquire it by practice. 
There is ever an analogy between the state of litera- 
ture and the state of society. There was an age, 
perhaps, when the wide earth, ocd be that first 
entered on the fair plain, or took upon himself to 
clear the woodland of its wastfi fertihty, might call 
the spot he occupied his own. That age is past; yet 
every man, who has the means, may make a plot of 
earth his own. So it is in the world of imagination. 
No doubt there has been a time when the moon and 
the blue sky, and the rose and the lily, and the dove 
and the nightingale, were new in verse : there must 
have been a poet who first introduced them. Yet 
the moon shines still, the sky has not ceased to be 
blue ; the rose and the lily are fair and sweet as 
ever ; the dove is just as gentle and loving os when 
she hronght the olive-leaf to the sole human family ; 
and the nightingale sirtgs as sweetly to us as to that 
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sweetrwitted Persian who firet called the rose her \ 
parftmonr. And do we, in these later daya, n 
inherit our love for these things, so fair and lovely? 
Thanks to the great men of old ; we love them for ' 
their sakes, but we love them for their owr 
Our affection is hereditary, hut it is original also. 
We know not whether Pythagoras was the first or j 
only man that ever conceived the famous forty-sf 
proposition ; yet who would deny to hia rapturooa | 
Eureka the joy and triumph of originality ? 

There is one thing which I trust has been repeated 
from generation to generation, which is, neverlhelesB, ^ 
a complete original, without which all originality ii 
worse than good for nothing— an overflowing fountain I 
of noble thoughts and kind emotions, which s 
own, and none can take from it— a thing which must 
ever be original, for no art can copy it, and God alone 
can bestow it — a good heart. 



LOVE-POETRY. 



Eertainlj a. poetical subject. All poets who 

he name are, or have been, lovers; and a 

isiderable portion of lovers wish to be poets. How 

it, then, that of the innumemble amatorv 

B which comprise more than half the minor 

Jiterature of the world, so few are even tolerable. If 

Ktiie lover would but expreSB bis real feelings in plain 

I language, with aueh figures, and such only, as the 

passion spontaneously suggested, surely we should 

have sense at least, if not poetry. But a notion long 

t prevailed tbat poetry must be something different 
'firom sense, and that love must be irrational because 
it is sometimes indiscreet. Love ia a divinity: there- 
fore, it must talk as unintelligibly as the Pythian 
Prophetess. He is a child ; therefore, it is proper 
he should whine and babble : or. to speak less tike a 
Pagan, it is too genteel an emotion to call anything 
by its proper name. Love-poets seem to have bor- 
rowed from the amorous Italians a fashion of paying 
their addresses in masquerade, The fair lady is 
changed into a uymph, a siren, a goddess, a shep- 
herdess, or a queen. She lives upou air, like the 
m dew.Jike the grasshopper. Like the 
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bird of paradise, she diadaiiis to touch the earth. She 
is not to be courted, but worsbipped. She is not 
composed of flesh and blood, but of roses and lilies 
and snow. In short, she is altogether overwhelmed 
and mystified with the multitude of her own perfec- 
tions. The adorer is Damon or Strephou ; a shep- 
herd, or a pilgrim, oi a knight-errant ; and his passion - 
ia a dart, a flame, a, wound, a Cupid, a religion, — 
anything but itself. 

Wo are afraid that the weaiy iteration of these ■ 
extravagant common-place conundrums arises front , 
a source very different from passionate admirationj 
Authors are but too apt to have a mean opinion of 
the female intellect. Ladies' men of the school of 
Will Honeycomb rarely appreciate women aa they 
should do, and recluse students, conscious of theii 
own deficiency in the graces which are supposed 
indispensable to gain the favour of the fair, endea- 
vour to despise the sex which overawes them. An- 
other source of this silly sameness of love-verses ia 
the notion that a lover must compose as well as dress 
in the height of the fashion. Henco the endless^ 
repetition of stock phrases and similes — the impervj 
tinent witticism — the wilful exclusion of plmn sensa 
and plain English — the scented, powdered, fringed, 
and furbelovred coxcombry of quality love-poeta. 

The drawing-room style is, however, well nigh 
obsolete. We hear little of the Damons and Stre- 
phons, with their Phillis and Amaryllis, for all thff 
world like the porcelain shepherds and shepherdessea 
that used to adorn our mantel -piece 3 before geology 
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and mineralogy became faahiooablc for ladies. Diana 
and Minerva, aud Uebe and Aurora, and tbe real of 
those folks, are left to slumber peaeefullj in Tooke's 
Pantbeon, tbough a certain class of poets bare 
bestowed the names of those divinities on a whimsical 
set of bein^ of tbeir own mvention. 

We should not, however, censure tbe introduction 
of the Grecian deities in Greek and Roman poetry. 
Not only were they objects of popular belief, but 
d glorious forms, famUiar bb household 
hinga to every eye and memory. Sculpture and 
inting had given them a real being : their names 
immediately suggested a fair or sublime im^e, — a 
delightful recollection of the wonders of art sanctified 
by something of a religious feeling that inspired them 

Ith immortal life, and invested them with imaginary 
auty. Even the classic alluaiona of our own early 
iters may be defended, but on different ground, 
ythologic names were not then unavoidably asso- 
ited with school-loya' tasks and court or cockney 
etry. They were flowers fresh from the gardens 
of Italy and Greece, perfumed with recollection 
of the olden time. They did not, indeed, suggest 
distinct images to ordinary readers ; but, what per- 
^^^^aps was better, tbey gave a tuomeutum to the ima- 
^^HpnadoQ in a certain direction ; they excited an 
^^^Kadefinite expansion, — a yearning after the ideal, — a 
^^longing for beauty beyond what ia seen by the eye or 
ciroumaoribed by form and colour, — a passionate 
wioertainty. 



How many occasions of instruction do we daily I 
omit, or pervert to the worst purposes I How seldom 
are we aware, that every atom of the universe ia & 
text, and every article of our household an homily I 
Few out of the immesBe female poptilatioD of these 
realms but in some way are beholden to pins : and J 
yet how few, how very few, derive auy advantage 
from them beyond a temporary concinnity of gar- 1 
ments, the support of an apron, or the adheaion of a I 
neckerchief: they stick them in at morning, and pull 
them out at night, daily, for years, without en 
ment of intellect, or melioration of morala. Yet there 
is not a pin in a tailor's arm, not one that contributAs ^ 
to the annual groat of a miser, but might teach the J 
wise of the world a lesson. Let us divide it ii 
matter and form, and we shall perceive that it is theJ 
form alone that constitutes it a pin. Time was whea ' 
it alumberod in the chaoa of brazen wire, amid the ' 
multitude of concentric circles, cycles, and epicycles. 
Time was, too, when that wire was molten in the 
furnace, when the solid brass became oa water, and 
rushed from its ore with a glowing rapidity. When 
this tflok plac« we know not ; what strange mutatdons I 
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a may have undergone we cannot conjecture. 
It may have ahone on the breast of Achillea, or ejected 
the spirit of Hector. Who knows but it may have par- 
taken of the eacredneaa of Solomon's lavera, or have 
gleamed destruction in the mirror of Archimedes? 
From form, then, ia derived diagrace or dignity ; 
I d which the poor passive matter is but the involun- 
\ tary recipient; yet forms are all fleeting, changeable 
creatures of time and circumstance, will and fancy i 
there ia nothing that abides but a brute inert mass, 
and even that has no existence at any time, but in the 
form which then it beara. 

Juat like this pin is man. Once lie was, while yet 

he was not, even in the earth, from whence the fiery 

spirit which pervades all nature, and contains in 

itself the forms and living principles of all things, 

summoned him to life and consciousness. How 

Tarious his subsequent fates ! — how high his esalta- 

L tion I — how sacred his offices ! — how brilliant his 

I genius !— how terrible his valour ! — yet still the poor 

f human animal is the same clod of earth, or the same 

ma^B of bullion, that ia sown by the seeds that float in 

the atmosphere of circumstance, and stamped by the 

dies of education and example. See him in the 

decline, in the super-civilisation of social life. He is 

sunk to a pin. His sole solidity is brazen impudence. 

His outside mercurial glitter, a counterfeit polish, as 

a attractive; composed of changeable 

I feshions, that glide away like quicksilver, and, like 

L qtuckailver, are excellent to denote the changes of 

I the seasons. 
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Consider the head of a pin. Doea it not 
those royal personages which the English have been in 
the habitofimportmgfromforeign parts to govern them? 
For, observe, it is no part of the pin, but super- 
induced upon it, — a more exotic, — a naturalised alien ! 
or, like the noses of Taliacotius, adopted to supply 
natural or contingent deficiencies. It is a common 
remark upon a person of moderate intellects, that he 
has a head, and so has a pin ; but I believe it is ta 
our national rather than our individual beads that this 
iB meant to be applied ; for nhat similarity can thera 
exist between the silliest head that grows between a 
pair of shoulders and an adventitious nob, owing its 
elevation wholly to the cs.priee or convenience of a 
pin-maker? But if the public head be intended, the 
analogy is strong enough for a commentator on the 
Apocalypse. A foreign prince, by the wisdom of a 
British parliament, became united to the beadtesB 
trunk of the nation ; becomes part of us by force of 
time and adhesion ; yea, the very part from which th6 
rest derive honour and usefulness. 

But if the head be thus dignified, shall the point 
want respect, mthout which the head were no bead, 
and the shaft of no value, though, in relation to these 
noble members, it is but as the tail? Is it not the 
operative artificer, the pioneer to clear the way, the 
herald to announce, the warrior to subdue opposition ? 
How aptly does this little javelin typify the fiTune of 
human society ! What tie head of a pin would he 
without its point, and the point without the head, 
that were the labourer without the ruler, or the ruler 
without the labourer. 
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There is one more resemblance I would fain suppress 
did not tarath call for its statement. That pin may 
long glitter in the orderly rank of the paper, or repose 
in the soft security of the cushion ; it may fix itself 
on the bosom of beauty, or support the cumbrous 
honours of her train ; but an end is predestined to 
its glories, and Abasement the minor shall seize the 
possessions fi:t)m Pride the trustee. It shall one day 
be broken, lost, trampled under foot, and forgotten ; 
its slender length, which now is as straight as the 
arrow of Cupid, shall be as crooked as his bow ; and 
it shall share the fa,te of decrepit demireps and 
exploded patriots. 

Eemember, ye statesmen, and learn from the pin. 

While it was upright as the councils of (no 

statesman that I ever heard of) it remained in ofl&ce 
and preferment ; and was not laid aside till it became 
sinuous as the politics of Macbiavel. 
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BOOKS AND BANTLINGS. 



It has often been observed, pathetically and satirically, 
that the partiality of authors for their worlts greatly 
resemhlea that of parents for their children. Wo 
mean to make some uncommon remarks upon tMa 
common-place position, and to establish its general 
truth by an induction of particulars. 

First, we may notice that, in each case, the afieo- 
tlon too often is not reciprocal. Books, indeed, if ire 
may judge by results, are frequently the most un- 
grateful children in the world, exposing their parents' 
infirmities, " coohng their friends, heating their 
enemies," involTing them in disgrace and beggary, 
not seldom bringing them to gaol or pillory ; and 
often, ere now, to the torture, the stake, or the 
gallows. Some are said to havo driven their authors 
mad ; but here, it must be confessed, there has 
generally been an hereditary twist of insanity in the 
oEfspring. Some, like Eagan and Goneril, sound 
high their parents' praise, and afterwards expose 
them to the pitiless world, and all its storms. A 
few, like good CordeUa, speak not of their fathers at 
all; and these are they that honour aad protect 
their grey hairs. 
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Yet, Buch is the fical perseverance of paretital 
love, that no author was ever known to like his works 
the worse in hia heart for all the cslaiaities they had 
brought upon him, though many have been ioduced, 
from motives of fear or prudence, to disown them. 
Sometimes, too, the prolific are led, by the lucre of 

• gfiun, to deck the childless with parental honours. 
Adopted books are aa common as adopted children ; 
many a work has been fathered falsely, many a one, 
ia legal phrase, is nvUuis fiUvn ; and here and there 
it happens, that literary parents, as veil as natural 
ones, endeavour to pass off their proper o&pring 
for foundlings. Horace Walpole and Chatterlon are 
cases in point. 

The less a child is liked by the world, the dearer 
it becomes to its father and mother. Does not this 
hold good with regard to unpopular authors, who may 
be said, literally, to doat upon their productions ? It 
Bis an awful thing to meet the mother of a. spoiled 
why, whose insolence or idleness have incurred 
Bondiga punishment from master or scliool-fellow. 
le seen writers as irrationally furious when 
ftie mooncalves of their brain have been undergoing 

It is a great topic of censure with grand mothera, 
\ of a certain age, and precise old bachelors, 
that the youth of both sexes in the rising generation 
are brought out too soon. Critics, ever since Horace's 
" nonum prematur in aimum," and probably long 
before, have kept up the same outcry against the 
premature publications of authors, in as kindly a 
spirit, and with nearly the same effect. 
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Is there any anxiety greater tlian tliat of a young 
poet on the eve of appearing in print, when hi 
darling effusions are to throw off their nursery-attire 
of manuscript, in which they were only produeeable 
at family parties, or, at most, to a few friends, and 
appear in type, a-la-mocle, with faahionablo margins, 
to the expectant public ? None, certainly, within 
our male etelibate range of experience : but if looks, 
gestures, hints, espound the female heart, the anxiety 
of a mother at her daughter's first debut in rout or 
assembly, is at least equal. We are afraid these 
parental emotions meet with little sympathy in either 
case. The Hiotber may hare a husband, indeed, to 
share, while he chides her folly ; but the luckless 
scribbler has no partner in his. A friend, a sister, 
or a wife, may wish him well, but none but a poet 
can conceive his feelings. And poets, the more the 
pity, feel very little for one another. We have been 
often told, that none hut a parent can imagine a 
parent's joys, or woes, or fears — most heartily we 
believe it ; but we know, that no soul that is inno- 
cent of inkshed, can conceive the unimaginable 
throes, the solicitudes, the eager anticipations, the 
nervous tremora. the day thoughts wild as dreams, 
the nightly visions, nvid and continuous as wakeful 
life, of a fresh candidate for literary fame. 

But who, in these most educated and enlightened 
days, is not such a candidate ? Buonaparte called 
us a nation of shopkeepers ; and it were as well if 
we were to remain so — but we are in imminent 
danger of becoming a nation of authors and orators. 
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For, in truth, every one who writ«3 or speaka with 
design to produce ef^ct, with a wish not merely to 
be understood, hut admired, becomes de facto an 
aathor or an orator — a competitor for the fame of in- 
tellect. Now does not every schoolboy that contends 

prize, every 'prentice that pens a Valentine, 
every traveller that scrawls on an inn window, fall 
under this definition ? Is not every advertisement 
a specimen of authorship, and every vestry meeting 
an arena of rhetoric 7 Can a toast be proposed at 

r ordinary throughout thia eloquent land, but 
calls forth more tropes and figures than grammarians 
bave invented names for? Moreover, is there any 
essential difference between oratory and authorship? 
Do not both proceed from one impulse, and aim at 
one end? Words, uttered or written, are their 
common means, their common end is admiration — 
scribbler and spouter alike crave from their fellow- 
creatures a ratification of the opinion they entertain 
of their own powers — a sympathy with the delight 
they feel in displaying them. 

And the gentle maiden, when, addressing her dear 
mother, or dear, dear governess, or dear, dear, very 
dear friend and school-fellow, she crosses and re- 
oroases perpendicularly and diagonally her pretty 
feminine phraaea, till the mere act of perusing the 
clrae-woven texture of tenderness becomes a complete 
refutation of the vulgar sarcasms against female 
patience, she, too, feels the fire of literary ambition, 
and somewhat of a maternal yearning ; she too is an 
authoress. She has caught the epidemic of the age 
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— an infectjon bo universal, list we can Bcarce pick 
up a scrap of whiley-brown paper, a meagre collection 
of pot-hooka and bangers, sealed tvitti a thimble, that 
is not composed in a style. 

Not only, indeed, will we maintain that Valentine 
writers, letter writers, Ac, partake of the parental 
feelings of authorship, but tliat they possess them in 
much gi'cater force and purity tlian many authors by 
profession, who are apt, like parents in slave-export- 
ing countries, to consider their offspring as mere 
articles of traffic, and care little for them after they 
lire sold. The love or the need of money can extin- 
guish the natural affection even of an author for hie 
lucubrations. The genuine literary parent desires 
indeed that his offepring should be dear to others as 
to himself. Men cannot bear an undivided love, or 
joy, or sorrow. But he is a very different being from 
the mere mercenary of the press — for he is more 
anxious for readers than purchasers. He is also dis- 
tinguished by a longing for posthumous fame rather 
than temporary eclat. So do affectionate fathers 
pray that their posterity may survive them, and hope 
le live after death in their children's children. 

Some writers spoil their works by over-indulgence 
to their whims and fancies — others by extreme 
severity of correction, give them a harsh, stiff, un- 
genial character. The analogy will easily suggest 
itself. One more resemblance we will mention, the 
most pregnant of all. Every father and mother 
that have many children, however impartial they 
may deem it their duty to show themselves, will he 
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better pleased with some thnn others. There is a 
pet in almost eery family. So it is with the authors 
of manj works. However well they maj love them 
I, they will have some pet production, some favourite 
miiiioD thought, some darling simile, 
'One will prefer his first-born, another the child of 
his old age. Some the offspring of the hardest 
labour, and some the babe of easiest birth. Nor 
shall we be at a loss to find among these literary 
ratal partialities a. strong similitude to the aSec- 
which mothers are said to feel for weaklings and 
jdiota. 

Extrinsic circumstances, pleasant or pleasing 
melancholy associations — local recollections — any one 
of the countless chains that bind the past to the 
present, may determine the preference. The verse 
or period which has been read in mellowing tones of 
love hy mistress or by friend, will be precious, 
though all the rest were scorned or forgotten. But 
in general the parent will prefer the child, and the 
writer the book, which is likest himself, which bears 
J^e strongest impress of his individuality. 
I We have often thought that a most entertaining 
I'Aiid instructive article might be written on the habits, 
propensities, and antipathies of authors, as they are 
betrayed in these favourite passages. It ia true they 
do not always praise either the things or the persons 
which they like best. No man is to be trusted when 
he is wilfully moralizing, and we are all apt to 
admire what we have not ourselves, unless we hope 
jto gain admiration by despising it. Thomson, who 
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was a notorious slug-B-be:J. is peculiarly eloquent 
the Bnbject of early rising: 

" Rilsoly lumriouH, will not mim awaie, 
And apringiDg from the bod of sloth, enjoy 
The cool, tho irngnmb, and the silent hour 
To mBclitation due, and Bocred song." 



Poor Steele, who, like his 
Brinsley. was worse haunted by duns and hailifb;' ■ 
than any saint in the calendar hy evil spirits, writes 
indignantly upon the disgrace of being in debt, and 
Bolemnly on the advantages of economy. We fear 
he nevor was the better for hia own doctrines ; yet it 
is related that he composed tbe "Christian Hero" 
with a serious purpose of reforming himself. Addison, 
in hia chaiactar of Moralist, enforces sobriety with 
somewhat of an ungenial strictness, yet it hath been 
recorded that he often proved hy experiment — that 
good liquor will mate a dumb man speak. It must 
be allowed, however, that the Spectator speaks with 
heart-felt satisfaction of his pipe, and seems to have 
entertained a sneaking aiTection for Brookes and 
Hellier. Otway was a great professor of royalty; 
yet how forced and frigid are his oblations to the 
throne. We may surely suspect that a writer, who 
sympathises so warmly witli conspirators at Venice — 
who expounds with such experimental intelligence 
the very heart of treason — would have j'elt no small 
exultation at the overthrow of the order of thuigs 
under which he was starving at home. Milton was 
a Republican — Massinger seems to have been a 
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—naturally enough, for he was poor. Beaumont 

and Fletcher, one of whom was the son of « Judge, 

[ and the other of a Bishop — who were probaUy, in 

their own right, companions of courtiere, and whose 

short lives passed away in gay prosperity — were courtly 

( royalists. The high-church divinity of Fletcher on 

I the divine right and irresponsibility of kings, clearly 

I indicates bis episcopal origin, and contrasts oddly 

with the general laxity of hia plots. Ben Jonaon, 

so highly, and in general so justly praised, for bis 

adherence to coatume, and close observance of the 

peculiarities of limes and countries, has committed a 

> glaring anachronism in bis Sejanus. He introduces 

t the sentiments and reasonings of King James's court 

into that of Tiberius. Ben's loyalty, however, is 

strongly tinged with laureate- sack, though no doubt 

heightened by his natural aversion to the Puritans, 

■whom it was morally impossible for any dramatic 

writer to love. But Otway — first among our poets, 

and till our own times, almost alone — was a Jacobin. 

If it be asked how we are authorised to predicate 

L Buch a character of a writer, whose professed opinions 

I Terge to the opposite extreme — we reply, that a 

1 man's opinions are not himself. It is not in the 

opinions of any author, verseman or proseman, that 

his heart is betrayed. Would any prudent chamber- 

Iwn permit the representation of "Venice Preserved" 

in hard times ? Is it in the expression of loyal or of 

treasonable sentiinents that Otway shines — that be 

appears to have written con amove with heajtfelt 

honest dehght ? By honest delight, be it understood 
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it is by no means necessary to mean a delight in 
honesty. Hotspur speaks of " the sincerity of fear 
and cold heart;" and we have known people devoutly 
sincere in their love of roguery. For our own parts, 
we like a hearty self-complacent rascal of this sort 
infinitely better than the "hovering temporizer," 
who is 

" Half-honest, which is very much a knave," 
as Eochester has it. 
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I WISH I was a Jew. Not that I envy the wealth of 
Mr. Rothscliild, to whom Salomon, in all hia glory, 
was hut as a parish poor-box to the Catholic rent. 
Not that I love (more than beseems a devout and 
continent Christian) the black-eyed Rebeccas of Duke 
Street, — though I have seen looks among them that 
might have melted an inquisitor. I wish they would 
attend a little better to the cleanly precepts of the 
Mosaic law : they seem to think it unwortliy of their 
> wash in any waters but those of 
I'Siloa or Jordan. Their large gold ear-rings and 
l^tffilliant eyes remind me of Virgil's obligationB to 
Yet it is not for their sakes that 1 wish 
1 Israelite. No, good reader, neither avarice 
T amativeneas prompts this strange hankering. I 
t the Jew his bargains ; I covet not his wife, 
nor hia servant, nor his mwd, nor anything that is 
his, except his pedigree and his rerd property in the 
Holy Land. 

The Jew is the only gentleman. The tree of his 

genealogy is the oak of Mamre, His family memoirs 

J accounted sacred, even by his worst enemies. 
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He has a, portion far away — in the laud which, above 
all others, is the land of imagination, the scene of 
the most certain truths, and of the wildest fictions. 
He may, at least, feed bis limey with the product of 
hia never-t«-he-Been acres ; and, though forbidden to 
possess a single foot of ground, may rank himself 
with the landed aristocracy. 

A strange passion possessed the European nations^, 
of deriving their origin from the thrice-beaten Tro-t 
jans. Even the Greeks caught the infection, 
enamoured are mankind of a dark antiquity — so aversa' 
to consider themselves the creature of a day — that,, 
not content with the hope of a future immortality, 
they would tain extend their existence through the 
dusk backward and abysm of Time, and claim 
share in the very calamities of past generatioiiH. 
How great then the prerogative of the Jew, who89 
nation is his own domestic kindred ; who needs not 
to seek his original amid the dust of forgetfulnesa, 
and the limitless expanse of undated tradition, but 
finds it recorded in the fiook that teaches to live and 
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I am not ungrateful for the privilege of being ai 
Englishman ; but an Englishman, of all nBtions, h 
the least ground for national family pride. For my-1 
part, I know not whether my stock bo Celtic or I 
Teutonic, Saxon, Dane, or Xorraau. For land — ^I' | 
cannot tell whether any of my ancestors ever owne4 J 
or claimed an acre. It were o pleasant thing could I 1 
Bay of one green field, one stmny-sidcd hill— this 
my forelathera' property, even though tlioy had 1 
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dispoBseaaed by the foUowera of Hengiat and Horsa. 
It is certain that I had ancestors even in the days of 

•Ciesar — Did my great-grandsire oppose his naked 
^ast to the invader, or slept he in tbe depth of 
0ermsn forests, or chased the wild deer iu the piue 
woods of Scandinavia ? 

I will, however, aaaume that my forefethera were 
Aboriginal Britons; perhaps tbe last remnant of the 
rude giant race whom the Trojan brute eipelled — 
descended either of Hercules Lybicua or Albion 
Museoticus ; or, a3 Marianus the monk, John Rous, 
David Pencaim, and William Castou afBrm, from 
Albina, the king of Syria's daughter, and her thirty 
Bisters, who, having murdered their husbands, were 
compelled to put to sea without men, oara, or tackle, 

I sod, by course of the waves and winds, were driven 
ashore on this fair island, where, from the embraces 
of demons, they bore a giant progeny. Such a pedi- 
gree is surely better ibn.n none ; especially as it 
makes me, by right of pre-occupation, hereditary ajid 
Intimate landlord of every rood of British earth, 
from John o'Groat's house to the Land's End. 'Tis 
pleasant to think so ; though nothing but an Agrarian 
law is likely to put mo in actual possession of so 

• much as a handful of sand. 
Concerning my ancestors, the Aboriginal Britons, 
it is to be regi'etted that we are in a very unsatis- 
fectoiy state of ignorance. What we learn from 
ancient writers is little; and what tradition and 
Welsh manuscripts add thereto, at best uncertain, 
lit is a heavy offence of the Roman conquerors that 
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they inform us eo scantily about the nationB they 
conquered and governed. The most of the little \ta 
do know ia deriTed from mere compilers, such as 
Strabo. Pliay, and Solinus, men of much credulity, 
trustiiig much to their ears, and little to their eyes ; 
and, I doubt not, often wilfully hoaxed by fools who 
despised their laudable curiosity. Such tricka were 
put upou honest Goldsmith ; and the classical taste 
in jokes was as little refined, and as unscrupulous, as 
that of any practical wit of these degenerate days. 

The Iloman state does not seem to have published 
many hooka by authority, which is the 
lamented, as books published by authority seldom 
convey any information but wbat can be e; 
figures — and, even in matters purely statistic, labour 
under the suspicion of politic colouring. But is it 
not wonderful that few or none of the Roman 
often men of elegant aciiuirement, should have left 
journals, observations, or minutes, on the countries 
where they were stationed — that there scarce remains 
the name of a traveller for knowledge ? The few 
CKtant diaries are merely military. The Romans 
cultivated no acc[uaintance with the language, habits, 
or auperstitiona of the subjected tribes. The invalu- 
able treatise of Tacitus, De Moribus Gennanomm, is 
as unique as it is excellent; and even that is the 
work of a senator, and must have been compiled from 
the reports of others. Was this arrogant people above 
knowing how their vassals lived ? Did they think it 
derogatory to study the jargon of barbarians, as some 
wiseacres in the present enlightened age would think 
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it a woful letting-dowu not to be ignorant of tlie 
countrified talk of their poor neighbours ? Or was it 
not ratber a maxim of tiieir state-craft to abolish tlie 
membrance of all that had been previous to tlieir 
n domination, as the speediest means of Romanising 
leech, the manners, the yery heart of the eni- 
Botb these causes may have contributed to 
■tiie effect; but other, and yet more frivolous preju- 
B concurrent. With a few, and but a few, 
honourable exceptions, (among which Varro and the 
elder Pliny stand conspicuous,) the Latin writers 
took little pains to impart information, for which the 
bulk of their readers would not have thanked them. 
Philosophy, Bcience, history, wliatever the theme, the 
_ Kork was little more than a dispky of rhetoric. The 
se, the matter conTeyed, was hardly a 
a tiiB words of an opera. An effeminate cl 

milar to that which influences novelists iu 
ming their heroines, excluded from the fashionable 
fiterature all knowledge that would not glide Into 
wunding words and polished periods, lusciously 
mooth, or poignantly stimulant. The artificial rhe- 
c of the latter Bomans did more to cramp and 
Fanervate the human mind, to prevent the increase 
and diffusion of real learning, than all the subtle 
distinctions and hair-sphtting casuistry of the long- 
neglected and ignorantly reviled schoolmen. Logic 
has borne the blame of her showy cousin's misde- 
meanours. It is doubtful whether even the Goths 
and Vandals destroyed much living knowledge, when 
1^ there was so little for them to destroy, Some good 
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booka perhaps perished in the flames of yrar ; eome | 
the monks superscribed with legends and homilies'; 
(ind some the Popes and prelates devoted to Vulcan, 
anticipating the spirit of the Vice Society, ajid wisely J 
consideriog a good fire — before the invention of I 
printing — more efficacious than an indsT expurga- | 
toritii, a Chftncellor'a injunction, or a libel law. 
it is not improbable that this narrow piety saved I 
more than it caused to perish ; since, in every ago, 
what was prohibited would be eagerly retained, and 1 
avarice would carefully preserve volumes, for which 
a high price might be eitorted from curiosity. The 
current literature of the empire was indeed doomed 
to just oblivion, by its own exceeding great worthlesB- 
ness ; fur it is a vain hope that fiue literature can 
long sarvive the austerer studies. The writer or the 
age that aim exclusively at elegance or effect, will be | 
sure to miss the scope of their pitiful ambition— 
the woman, who sacrifices her health to her beauty, | 
will soon lose both. That the unmanly taste ft 
by the precepts and exhibitions of the rhetors, i 
paired oratory, and almost murdered poetry, we hava ] 
abundant and indignant testimony : could any t 
mony be needful, where every remaining fragment J 
testifies against itself. It is more to our purpose to | 
remark, how much it must have tended to check the I 
spirit of research, and the importation of knowledge 
from the remoter provinces. Words and names that 
would have made Quinfcilian stare and gasp, could 
not grow sleek to the sensitive ears of an audience 
accustomed to listen to little ebe than sonorooB 
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flattery or piquant invective. With tlie shape and 
hue of foreign men and animals, the very mob of 
Eoma must have been iamiliar, from the triumphal 
processions and gladiatorial games : and all classes 
were too vicious and indolent to seek for more infor- 
mation than entered, uninvited, at their eyes. The 
lingo of the barbarian waa, no doubt, often enough 
the subject of stage mimicry, to the great edification 

_ of the useful clasaes ; but there were no linguists 
g the literati, no curious inquirers after strange 
uietieB of human life. Commerce, which has en- 
r^ed OUT knowledge no less than our wealth, was 
aver honourable at Rome. It was the expensive 
e of luxury, cherished by the vain, the idle, the 

F«ffeiiunate ; but despised by the great, censured by 
the moralist, and discouraged by the statesman. Our 
merchants and sailors, our captains and lieutenants, 
our very mechanics, have thronn more light on man 
Knd nature, than all the philosophers, the orators, the 
high-bred scholars of the Eternal City. 

Perhaps Cajaar may be called an eiception. His 
Commentaries are part of my family history. The 
information he afTords is, indeed, scanty; but our 
family gave him little time to look about him. Proud 
as I justly am of my progenitors, and especially of 
the diabolical cross in our blood, I cannot find that 
CsBsar " whispers he was heat." It is certain that we 
were beat at last ; and surely a beating from Julius 
is as honourable as from any of his successors. Yet 
some writers have contended this point, as if at this 
iay it really concerned the glory of England. 
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Every boy and giri have read of the woad-stained ] 
bodies and tatooed ekiua of the loug-haired progetiitore | 
of the Ap- Rices and Cadwalladera. But authors differ 
Bs to the importiut queation, Whether beauty or terror 
was the object of this barbaric finery ? What a Bensation 
would such a costume produce at a fancy-ball! Adaoce . 
of ancient Britons, habited, or rather unhabited, i 
antique tmiform, would secure the success of a melo- | 
drame — and, under the rose, 1 intend to tiy it myself 
in a grand spectacle, which I shall acknowledge when 
it has run thirty nights. One thing I will maintain, 
that this painted and sculptured nudity was neither 
more indecorous nor less becoming, than fifty fashions 
of later date. Towards the end of the fifteenth and 
commeucement of the sixteenth century, the dress o£ 
our beaux was not only insufficient for the ends of 
clothing, but furnished with appendages which cannot 
be named, much less described, without gross inde- 
licacy. The Callipygian devices of our fair ones have . 
not escaped severe animadversion ; and the ladies I 
seem but lately to have discovered the just medium 
between too much and too little covering. Let it not 
be said, that these matters are too light for aeriouB 
criticism, seeing that more thnti one Father has 
shown a most intimate acquaiutance with the most . 
sacred arcana of the toilet. Saints have declaimed f 
against head-gear — the martyred Latimer preached ] 
upon caps and bonnets ; and tbe pious Baxter wrote 
a treatise on the " Unloveliness of Love Locke." 
for the queation of taste, symmetTj. and the beaa ] 
ideal, were not the immeasurable trunk-breeches o( j 
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^^H the cavaliers, often containm^'' "stuff enough for the ^^ 

^^B poor of a parish — the yarioua aggi'egations of false ^| 

^^H hair known under ths name of periwigs-^the deep ^H 

^^H cvSa, long-flapped noistcoats, and other volii&unotia ^| 

^^H absiirdities of the old court, not to mention 't^Q ^^ 

^^" pointed shoes buckled to tbo knoe, which were n- ' 

Btrained hy statute in the reign of Hichard II. — the 

stays and pillories of dandyism — and a bundred hke 

^^_ moiutrosities of mode, as irreconcilahle mith the ' 

^^B KaXov as the serpents, ravenous birds, and ill-shaped ^^^ 

^^H fishes, which constituted the regimentals of a Silurian ^^M 

^^H or Brigantine warrior ? The Lady Britons, blues as ^H 

^^H they were, observed a distinction, which I would ^^M 

^^H gladly see enforced among their lovely posterity. The ^H 

^^V ekins of the matrons were embroidered with figures ^H 

appropriate to the dignity of wives and mothers, — ^H 

Buch as dragons, lions, sons, moons, and stars; while ^^^ 

^^^ the pretty persons of the young virgins were garnished ^H 

^^ft all over with the efQgies of fair herbs and flowers, ^H 

^^H which (as a ijuaint old historian saith) could not but ^^ 

^^H yield, though a strange, yet no unpleasing aspect. ^H 

^^V Now, this distinction showed good taste and good ^H 

^^M feeling. It is a dire perplexity in modem times, ^^M 

^^H that you cannot learn, without asking impertinent ^^M 

^^M questions, whether any female you chance to meet in ^H 

^^H Btage-coach or steam-packet is maid, wife, or widow, — ^H 

^^r *^^ ^ scandal to our manners, that a woman who is ^^ 

the mother of children, may dress herself as airily, ^H 

as temptingly, as a miss that has to look out for a ^H 

husband. Now, though I am, by predestination and ^H 

^^^ election, fore-ordained to a hnal perseverance iu ^H 
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celibacy, I tliink_*.wifii iind mother the most vener- 
able tbing ,oil i£Bxili, and in consequence, bound, 
abov^ eveij'^peature, to venerate herself. If we 
3hqnld'-t)e offeoded to see sn archdeacon in the cos- 
. tulq'e.e' » huntsman, or a parish priest in the undresa 
■■.■*^'a hussar, ranch more justly may we censure any 
• ' incongruouB levity in a female, whom the matrimonial 
and maternal character sets far above the sanctity of 
bishop, priest, or deacon. 

Yet such is my compassion for the very frailties of 
the sex, that I would not, at least for a first offence, 
refuse the virgin livery to such unfortunates as had 
loved not wisely, but too well. How the Britons 
acted in these cases, we are not informed ; hut their 
morals do not seem to have been very austere. 

Their scarifying or tatooing seems to have been a 
very painful operation. We might be puzzled to 
account for such fortitude in the service of vanity, 
which nevertheless lacks not its parallel in the annals 
of civilised fashion. Men, even men who m passive 
endurance fall far short of their sisters, have beea 
known to sleep or he awake with a plate of lead oa 
their foreheads, lest the lines thereon might slander 
them with thinking, The tortures which many of 
both sexes have undergone for the removal of bodily 
defects, no way inconvenient, but only unaigbtly — 
might do honour to an inquisitor, I read not long 
since of an heroic dandy, who permitted his mis- 
shapen leg-bone to be filed and scraped by on 
ignorant quack, till his life was in imminent da 
Who does not know that the order of Jesuits 
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KtB fotmdatioo (under Satan) to the personal vanity of 
■ Igoatius Loyola, and his ambition to be like the 
[omeric warriors — bene ocreaius? Had loose boots, 
t coBsack trowsera, been the fashion, Loyola might 
^ve died without the odour of sanctity — and tbe 
e of Jesuit had never been heard for reproach or 
r praise. To such slight occasions are mighty 
^enciea indebted for their first motion. Tbe process 
^ of putting a dandy shoe upon the foot of a gallant in 
tbe age of Loyola, is detidled in a very curious extract 
among the notes to Southey'a tale of Paraguay, a 
book well worth purchasing, were it for tho notes 
abue. This shin-galling mode seems to have ex- 
tended to England, — for it is mentioned among the 
accomplishments of Poins, that he wears his boot 
Tery smooth, like the sign of tlie leg. Did it suggest 
to the facetious Lauderdale and his colleagues in the 
^^ oonncil of state, the ponishnieut of the boot, inflicted 
^^MAn the poor wandering Covenanters? 
^^H Vanity, it seems, will make man endure almost as 
^^naucb as zeal. After such instances of self- torments, 
^^Hb' may appear like an antt-climax to allude to the 
^^^Might-laciug of our grandmothers, — the diet and 
^^■inedicines taken to preserve the delicacy of com- 
plexion — the painful twisting of tha hair — "the 
paper-durance and double loads of lead," which tender 

virgins yet endure — ^ihe headache which must have 

^^LjUBailed the " towered Cjheles " of tbe last century 
^^■beneath their tiers of curls and bushels of powder — 
^^Bjtlie constrained attitudes — the sticks and back-hoards 
^^■^ modem boarding-schools — or the numberless 
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secretH never divulged to man, by which femaleB in 
every age, and of every age, purchase imsginary 
comeliness at the cxpenae of real comfort. 

Were it not un fashion able to moralise, I might 
here remnrk, how the very follies and fopperies of 
manltiud bear witness to the existence of a nobW 
immaterial principle, still urging them to treat their 
bodies as their slaves, their property, and not theJT 
very selves. For it is not to be forgotten, that tha 
vanity of person, the pride of fasbion, the desire of 
admiration, the dread of singularity, or whatever elaa 
may have prompted these practices, however repre- 
hensible in its excess, is still an intellectual, not a 
eenstial, principle. The Hindoo who reclines upon a 
couch of spikes ; the nun who wears sackcloth, and 
feeds on offais that famine might cast the gorge at ; 
the poor enthusiast that spent bia life on a pillar, or 
she who gives her tawny skin to be needled and 
flowered as if it were an insensible garment ; each, 
and aU display a spirit that is stronger than sense — 
a power that laughs at pain — a soul that tyrannisea 
over the flesh, as if it were something alieu and of 
another nature. Nor do I doubt that man — ay, and 
soft trembling woman also — may exult in agony, and 
rejoice with the joy of victory ujion the rack. Do we 
not see the vilest malefactors jest with the gallows, 
and make merry with the lash ? Mountebanks and 
bedlamites would gash themselves for gain : drunkards 
oft-timea for mere sport or bravado. What toil, what 
privation, are not men daily imposing upon themBelvea 
for & triSing wager, and the praise of fools ? Need 
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^^H|re refer to the gladiaWrs of old — poor skTes, whom 

^^Bcourage, greater than all the hoasted achievements of 

^^■Onrii and Dentati, could not reeuue from contempt; 

^^Btrho (to use the words of the great Jeremy), ■' when 

^^Blhey were exposed naked to each other's short swords, 

^^Und were to cut each other's souU away in portions of 

flesh, as if their forms had been as divisihle as the 

life of worms, — they did not sigh or groan : it waa 

1 to decline the blow, but according to the 

sasures of art. The women that saw the 

njtmd shriek out ; and he that receives it holds his 

He did not only stand bravely, hut will also 

indwhen he was down, scorned to shrink his 

id, when the insolent conqueror came to lift it from 

s shoulders : and yet this man, in his first design, 

med only at liberty and the reputation of a good 

ir ; and when he sank down, he saw he could 

nly receive the honour of a brave man, — the noise 

whereof he shall never hear, when his ashes are 

into his narrow um," — Holy Dijing, ch. iii. 

■ «ect, 4. And can virtue be weaker than vanity V 

Shall he, " whom the truth makes free," he moro 

coward than a stage-playing slave ? Shall the hope 

^^^<*f immortality in heaven — the applause of God and 

^^wmgels — the beauty of holiness — shall these less avail 

^^Bh} hearten the children of light, than the clamour of 

^^■M theatre, or the shout of a rabble, or the envy of a 

ball-room, — the poor praise of a delicate hue and 

Blender form, or the devilish renown of impenitent 

Tillainy, which have fortified the nerves of the frailest, 

1 worst of worldlings — of fantastic females, of 
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ever prevail, wber 
and thoughtful nn 
and limbs, becaua 
gains. Otliera, ( 



half-bnitified savages, of miaerable buffoons, 
hardened ruffians at the gibbet ? 

The power of supporting pain, and defying death, 
is no virtue, at least it is no proof {tckjIuj/jioi') of 
lighteousuess ; nor is its exercise a sure evidence of 
a good cause, or even of sincerity in error. It is a 
gift, not a grace — a natural gift — a faculty innate — 
and only wanting in a few constitutionally defective, 
or unnerved by sloth and liixurj'. The lovo of life 
and ease are indeed strong in every breast, and will 
3 not duly counter-balanced. Wiso 
en often seem to overvalue their lifo 
se they will not risk them for trivial, 
endowed with fine faculties, but lookri 
ing the principle that should direct their use, turn 
cowards — sensualists, from e pride of superior senaei 
They are wise enough to despise the ordinary prizes 
of human ambition ; but they have not the light 
which points to an incorruptible crown. Thus, from 
mere contempt of others, they degrade themselves. 
Their question is still, Wlat is there worth fightingi 
or suffering for? Their shrewd wits tell them,, 
nothing on earth; and so far they are right; bat' 
they are lamentably blind to the great ends forwhidl 
the ability to dare and to suffer were bestowed. 

" Tis by comparison — nn easy tnsb 
Eiirtli to deapiBB — but to oonverae with Heaven 
That ia uot easy," 

Falstaff is a coward of this class. But few men of 

pleasure have fortitude enough to profess 

cowai'ds. There was sense in Rochester's observH^ 
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m, that all men mrald be cowards if they dare. Of 

iBen each as he conversed with, it may be almost 

rue, for valour in a voluptuary is irratioual. Again, 

l-Htrong imagination, operating on disordered nerves, 

■makea some fancy themselyes cowards, who, when 

[sailed to the test, may perhapa prove heroes ; for 

" The BensB of dtatli 13 most in approheosioQ— 
And the poor lieetlc that we treiul upon 
Id corporal HutTcraQce feela a pang as great 
Ab when a giant dies " 

L A profoDnd sentence, which has been strangely per- 
E-*erted into a oommon-place precept of humanity to 
Ijleetles, — while its real intention is to represent the 
lothingaeBS of bodily pains, which, after all, are no 
f greater in a giant (I hope not in my gigantic progeni- 
tors) than in an insect. The fact 1 think extremely 
dubious. No animal seems capable of sufferings so 
exq^uisitfi as man, to say nothing of the aggravation 
each moment's pain receives from the prospect of a 
painful succession. Most men are naturally brave — 
all men are, in some eases, cowardly— all are timid 
L where they expect to be worsted. An individual, if 
■ not resolved to die, must always be a coward against 
t a multitude — a multitude, even of the bravest nation, 
turn tail before a few disciplined soldiers. Women 
are generally cowards in action, unless some com' 
manding duty give them strength, because the con- 
sciousoess of a feeble frame makes victory desperate ; 
while, in passive endurance, they often far surpass 
the braggarts of war — because reason iutbrma them, 
L tiiat patience is stronger than all extremities. Many 
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a Stout martyr might have proved a craven soldier 
for my own part, I rould look more steadfastly oo 
the executioner's axe than the enemy's bayonet 
Even animals that are most fearful of every othel 
speoiea, will fight desperately against their own kind, 
and the Oriental nations, who are so quickly put 
rout by European troops, persevere, with mad con- 
stancy, in their domestic combats. 

The strength of will, in sufTering, is secure o( 
victory — but action is obliged to borrow hope of 
tingency ; and let a man be never so stout in purpose, 
he knows not but another as stflut may be stronger- 
limbed, or better-weaponed, or more cunning in fence, 
or higher in the favour of Destiny ; and he, whom 
certain death could not subdue, is oft-times vanquished 
by the possibility of defeat. Take a wide survey of 
mortal humours, and we shall conclude, that no man 
is absolutely brave or coward — that the weakness of 
nature is never so far expelled but it will reig 
some part — nor the self- assistive power of will 
so debilitated, but it will make itself known in i 
instance. It was a vain boast of the Stoics, that 
pain can be indifferent. We may giory in it — and 
glory is delightful — but that very glory proves that 
it is not indifferent. Hence, few are found to bear 
little pains easily ia tolerance whereof there is no 
glory. 

Pains of all sorts are intolerable, when they maka 
ua conscious of weakness. "To be weak is miser- 
able." Power — the power of will felt and manifested 
— is the proper joy of man, as be is wan, neithet 
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exalted above, nor Bunk below, bis proper nature. If 
pain, peril, or tlie pangs of death, bring tbis power 

iinto distinct consciousness, — tben may pain, peril, 
^eatb, become things of choice and pride. 
[ The contempt of deatb among tbe nortliem nations 
ttaa such as to appear wonderful, even to the Greeks 
mad Bomana, vrbo, with all their valour, looked with 
piffllflncholy uncertainty on" the undiscovered country." 
Homer's bravest heroes cling to life Tvith almost e£fe- 
minate fondness. Achilles moralises on his brief 
allotted space more pathetically than heroically. How 
heavily the fear of something after death weighed on 
the Gentile spirit, may be inferred from tbe ettra- 
vagant admiration of the Epicureans for their founder, 
who had lulled them with the horrid hope of annihi- 

■Ifition. The Stoics inculcated an indifference to life, 
eat this was the dogma of a sect, not the spirit of a 
people. Death in the field was, indeed, preferred to 
flight and aharae ; but to esteem it as the one 
honourable conclusion of a warrior's glories, t^ look 
on natural dissolution as a calamity or disgrace, is a 
height of barbaric heroism " beyond all Greek — 
beyond all Boman fame." 

Death can never be indifi'erent till man is assured, 

ne was ever yet, that, with his breath, his 
ses into nothing. Whether his hopes and 
jr by the chart and compass of a formal 
reed, or drift along the shoreless sea of faithless 
Innjecture, a possible eternity of bliss or hale can 
Mver be indifferent. The idea of estinction ia not 
terrible, simply because man cannot form such an 
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idea at all. Let him try as long as lie will,— le 
negatiye every conceived and conceivable form c 
future existence I — he is as far as ever from having ' 
exhausted the infinitude of possibility. Imagination 
will continually produce the line of couBciouBness 
through limitless darkness. Many are the devices ol 
fancy to relieve the soul from the dead i 
ideal nothing. Some crave a aensolesa duration i 
dry bones, or sepulchral ashes, or ghastly n 
or, rather than not to be, would dwell in the cold 
ohstruclion of the grave, or the damp hollow solitude 
of the charnel-house. Some choose a life in other's 
breath, an everlasting fame, and listen delighted to J 
the imaginary voice of unborn ages. Some secure k I 
permanence in their works, their couDtry, their \ 
posterity ; and yet, neither the protracted dissolution 
of the carcase, nor the ceaseless tradition of reno*vn, 
nor a line of progeny stretched to the crack of 
doom, can add an instant to the brief esistenee of 
the conscious Being. Our fathers held a more 
palpable phantom— a dream of grosser substance 
— that the soul, the self, the personal identity™ 
only shifted its tenement, and subsisted by perpetua 
change. 

" Et TOB barbmooB ritus, moremque BiniEtrum 
SftOPonim, Druidie, poaitis repetifitis ab armia. 
Solis aosae Deos et ccali mini inn vobia, 
Aut Bolia nescire, datum : nemoiu alta remoti 
Incolitis luoi ; vobU auctaribua timbne 
Nan CadtoB Erebi sedea, Ditisque profundi 
Pallida regna petimt ; regit idem ^iiitus artus 
Orbn alio ; longs; (canitia si cognita) viiic 
Mors media est. Certe popoJi. quoa despieit Aretos, 
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FsUces Grrore huo. quoB, ills timorum 
Mmim ua, baud urget, Leti mebia. Inde ruondi 
In femim mens [irona viria, anioiBcqiie cjupacea 
Morda ; et iguavum nKlituno parcere vHat." 

Lacan, B, 1 
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^^H It is not strictly philosophical, however, to account 
^^^■for the national tempernmerit by the national creed, 
Tinless that creed be really the revealed truth. It is 
putting an effect for a cause. We cannot suppose 
that the Gotba hecame a hunting, warlike, and 
drunken people, because they imagined their heati- 
tade hereafter to consist in chasing an everlastingly 

■ revivified hoar, and drinking ale, in the Hall of Odin, 
ont of the skulls of their enemies. No ; they copied 
ji heaven from their earthly pursuits and desires. 
The paradise of human inventions is never more than 
an imaginary eternity of uunllojed human pleasures, 
varied according to the taste of the inventor. Virgil's 
^^^ Elysium is filled with warriors, poets, and lawgivers, 
^ — each reacting, in glorified semblance, their old 
^^Hgiarts beneath that purer sky. Plato's conceptions 
^^Tof a future state manifestly emanated from that 
visionary ambition of intellect — those yearning aspira- 
tions after a closer intuition of the ideal Good and 
Beautiful, that our compound being can enjoy, — 
which illuminated and sublimed his mighty genius to 
the very verge of inspiration. Thus, the philosopher's 
Elysium is speculative — the politician's practical — 
e labourer looks for rest— the injured for vengeance 
—the prisoner for Ireedom. The Goth transferred 
s drinking bout, the Mahometan his harem, to the 
Thus each and all build up a Heaven with 
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the shadows of cfti-nal affections, or the brighter efful- 
gence of self-pleaaing thought. A period cornea, when 
some ivilj politiciau, or more vivid dreamer, substan- 
tiatea the dim surmises of the longing soul into & 
scheme of national belief, and asserts imperatively, 
that the forms indistinctly beheld in the magic mirror 
have a correspondent reality in time and place — an 
olgective existenco, The fleeting vapours of passionate 
imt^inalion are condensed, and, as it were, precipi- 
tated. They become a power separate from the mind 
— controlling the will, and modifying the total nature. 
Whatever of permanent and positive is infused into 
human sentiments, is derived from religion, whose 
office is to establish a super-sensual world, as real, 
and more permanent, than the world of sense. 
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iAHE was a Tory. Not tliat he Iiad place or 
—(I am afraid, had he posaesaed either, lie 
K«ould not have written or blotted a liue) — not tiat 
fl had a great stake in the country, or was particularly 
^t«rest«d in "vested interests" — not that he was 
f, fellow with an " epileptic visage," a " superservice- 
kbte knave," a "coward in soul," that hated liiieriy 
cause he was morally incapable of enjoying it ; — 
either these nor any other of the despicable reasons 
P«hich induce so many miserables to call themselves 
Tories, had, nor could have, any influence over a mind 
like "the gentle Willy's."* Yet itcaunot be doubted 
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that he was a Tory — as kindly, as eincerely. as ded-' 
Bively, as Christopher North himself. It would 
difficult matter to prove this by quotations from his 
dramas, if sentimeuts uttered by dramatic characters 
could be fairly imputed to a dramatic poet; but, 
in truth, Shakspeare's characters are never tasked to 
utter his private opinions. Hb dramatis persontB 
bond Jide persons — not speaking masks. He used 
not the privilege of the stage to catch the popularj 
sympathies for his own peculiar likes or 

It is not by multiplying citations, (an easy device 
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L sheet, and sbame one's own inTendou,) but by a 
comprehensive view of the informing spirit, the final 
scope and teudency of his works, that we can ascer- 
bun the actual direction of bb mind. Now it will be 
granted on all hands, that his works prove him to 
have beea a thorough Gentleman, and profoundly 
lA with Human Nature — ergo with the 
British Constitution ; and from these premises all 
Tories will conclude that be must have been a Tory — 
and whom else should one dream of convincing ? 

First, He was a Gentleman — a term very vaguely 
applied and indistinctly understood. There are Gen- 
tlemen by birth, Gentlemen by education, Gentle- 
men's Gentlemen, Gentlemen of the Press, Gentle- 
men Pensioners, Gentlemen whom nobody thinks it 
worth while to call otherwise, Honourahle Gentlemen, 
Walking Gentlemen of strolling companies, Light- 
fingered Gentlemen, &c. &c., very respectable Gen- 
tlemen, and God Almighty's Gentlemen. I purpose 
to dilate only on the two last varieties. 

Among the numerous tribes of Gentlemen that are 
not Gentlemen, ikiv6ipoi avekeidepoi, the vei-g 
resectable Gentleman unquestionably holds the most 
respectable place. He is, indeed be must be, a very 
creditable, responsible, worthy, good sort of a man. 
He can hear the Decalogue and feel no self-reproach. 
He does not suspect the clergyman of personal 
applications at the mention of " all other deadly sin." 
He is perfectly admissible to the best tables. He 
offends against no formal law of honour. He con- 
forms scrupulously to the ritual of etiquette. His 
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speech and demeatiourEmackuot of school or'Chaugai, 
fur augtt that we can tell, he is perfectly gentleman-. 1 
Uke; and yet he is not a Gentleman. He might fill 
a pulpit respectably, take the chair wheneyer it was 
vacant, adorn the bar, the bench, the aenate, or the 
throne ; and yet he ia no Gentleman. The tault u 
not in himself, nor in hia pedigree, nor in bia under- 1 
standing, nor in his breeding, nor in his politics, nor ] 
in his religion, bat in hia nature. He may be b 
miniaterialiBt, a royalist, a loyalist, a constitutionalist, 
a church and king man, a Pittite, an Orangeman, an 
ultra — still he is not half a Tory, and no corpuscle of 
B Gentlemaii. It is not a choice assortment of loyal j 
toasts and sentiments, a quotidian ague of loyal | 
apprehensions, a paternal tettdcmcsa for the publio I 
credit, a Buperatitious horror of innovation, a sneer at I 
the " march of intellect," a signature to a " hole and I 
corner " petition — far less brutality, bigotry, c 
tempt of any living creature — that can make a real J 
Tory; neither can a solvent purse, a clear reputation,.] 
and a competent drilling in the discipline of polished I 
life, accomplish a real Gentlemau. 

Your very respectable gentlemanly man succeeds. I 
very well so long as he is quite correct and well with'.l 
the world — so long as he preserves his gravity, keeps 1 
perfectly sober, out of love, and out of debt. But a 
sudden spring of laughter, a drappie in hia ee, a touch 1 
in the heart or on the shoulder, dissolves the illusio: 
at once, and leaves him worse than notliing — for h 
is too like a. Gentleman to appear well in any other* 
capacity. He should never receive or confer a kind \ 
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-for he lacks alike the dignity of gratitude and 
grace of generosity. He ahould converse little 
with iuferiora or superiora, for he knows not the mean 
betwixt an iacommimicable distance and an infectious 
&Tniliftrily. He should not pay compliments to the 
ladies, much less pretend to he satirical on the sex ; 
■nd should utterly abjure waltzing ; indeed, he ought 
not to dance at all — for if he dances well, he looks 
like a pariah-clerk transmogrified into a dancing- 
tnaster; and if he dances badly, he puts out his 
partner, and tires her with apologies, and looks so 
ludicrously serious, so elaborately easy, and so pitiably 
gay, BO very like bad prose staggering into worse 
metre, that one cannot find in one's heart to laugh at 
him. It is a high roach of gentility to do any thing 
ill with a grace ; and no Gentleman does any thing 
too well. He may be allowed to rido for health or 
convenience ; but then he must keep the broad high- 
way, — from which he ought on no concernment Ui 
diverge, — not begrudge a penny to the ragged children 
at the gat«s, confine himself strictly to the prose de- 
partment of the equestrian art, sit solidly on his 
saddle, choose a staid, sober, elderly pad, never think 
of passing for a eavaliy officer, and try no fancies, or 
I will not answer for tie consenuencea. If he has 
■not ft firm seat, let him walk, or hire a chaise. We 
iiave all beard of horse-laughs ; but a horae-sneer to a 
dismounted cavalier — Experlo crede. 

Of course he must never romp, play at blindman's- 
fF, or hunt-the-slipper, snatch kisses from the girls 
forfeits, make bad puns, (or good ones either, for a 
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professional punster is low company for Dusty Bob, 
and whatever your EeapecUible does, has the profea 
sioDal drag with it,) spout Eomeo, fall on his 1 
{except when he snjs his prayers,) black bia face with 
B oork, or tell incompreheusible lies, to arch the 
finely- pencilled hrows and expand the full welkin 
eyes of wondering maidens. He should be cautious 
how he trusts the frail bark of his pretensions to the 
gusty breeae of laughter, or the shallow flood of tears. 
Tears seldon) become a man, unless they come 
bidden strangers to his eyes. A full-grown blubberer, 
with great greenish-grey goggles, swimming in his 
own pathos, like half-cold calf's-foot jelly, aoak< 
bia drizzling tenderness for his own dear self, makes 
one ashamed of humanity. But the Respectable is 
seldom lachrymose ; his most ambitious sorrow seldom 
reaches higher than his jawa, which become unusually 
flaccid, and give passage, with a lamentable droop of 
the lower mandible, to a few inteijections, not quite 
matured to oaths, snu£Qed out in a tone compounded 
of groan, grunt, whiffle, and grumble. Neither is he 
often risible, unless he be a young parson, who thinks 
it necessary to wear a never-ending still-beginning 
smile. But if once the m inertia^ be overcome, happy 
are they who were born where nerves are unknown. 
The winding-up of a crazy church-clock, the hysterica ' 
of a "mastif bitch," the lamentations of a patient in 
hydrophobia, the Christmas psalmody of a coughing 
congregation — what are they to 

" The long dry sen-saw of Ms horrible biay 1 " 

I am far from agreeing with certain pious Fathers. I 
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vrbo UUibmed all extempore langbing la th« ageac; 
of evil spirits — neither da I gire credit tu> those fimd- 
fiil old Zoologists, nho speak of the " laughing hyena." 
I am eveo sceptical as to the marrellous properties 
ascribed to the Sardinian herb, though the story, and 
Ae metaphor borrowed from it, are as old as the 
Odyssey. I do tiot, therefore, ascribe this moostroos 
cachinnation, of which we treat, either to demoniacal 
poaaeesbn, or to force of simples — nor do I call it 
bestial; only it is vastly disagreeable. It is nolJung 
like that good honest confidiag guHttw, which warms 
the heart if it grate upon the ear ; and if it be not very 
genteel, is as good, or better. It is not morally offeo- 
fliTe, like the sneer of an apathetic coxcomb, or the 
hard, coarse, overbearing burst of a bully. It is some- 
I thiog less idiotic than a sniper, heartier than a 
titter, manlier than a simper, and lar honesCer than a 
> glaivering smile, which last Fielding, no bad judge of 
such matt«ra, pronounces to be an infidlible sign of a 
rogue. But it is a mere mechanical convulsion of 
I leathern lun^, uninformed by imagination or feeling. 
It has a base-metal clink with it, which sadly belies 
the esterior plating of gentility. 

In one sentence, the equivocal Gentleman must 
always keep his dignity, for his dignity will not keep 
him. We have no objection to meet him at a dress 
party, or at the quarter sessions, nor to read his arti- 
cles in the Edinburgh, the Quarterly, or the British 
Critic; but we reijuest not his contribuliona for 
Maga, nor will Mr. North send him a geneial 
invitation to the Noctes. 
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Now, ft God Almighty's GenUemfui may do just aa- 
he pleases, subject to no restrietiona but those of 
honour, yirtue, and religion. Wherever nature 
let him follow, fearless and free. He needs not to 
freeze hia features in unmeaning gravity, or brin; 
wrinkles with laborious mirth. His home ia every- 
where; "a pilgrim bold in nature's care," he may 
mingle unbkmed in the frolics of children, and the 
holiday sports of rustics ; he may join in the half- 
suppressed, and still ebullient i oghter of misses in 
their teens — haten perdu to their audible whispers — 
fileh their secrets — cheat at the loo table — draw eha- 
racters on Twelfth Night — make young hearts merry 
with old-world follies — grace the dance, or turn it to 
confusion — sing to any tune or none^ — utter paradoses 
like a metaphysician, and pun as vilely as a Cabalistio 
divine ; or, if the fit be on him, he may be absent, 
mute, meditative, in the midst of mirth. " Melan- 
choly and gentlemanlike," was an o!d association, nor 
is its meaning antiquated yet. But then, gentleman- 
like melancholy is never obtrusive — gentlemanly 
silence does not put a stop to conversation. In his 
stiller moods, the Gentleman's presence is scarce 
marked, or only felt as the murmuring of a distant 
stream, whereof we are only conscious by the calm 
feeling with which it tempers gaiety. 

The Gentleman may write what he will, — tragedy, 
comedy, farce, satire, panegyric, amatory sonnets, or 
laureate odes. It is not necessary that he should 
write all or any of these styles well. He may, if he 
chooses, write very badly; we will not proTnise cot to 
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laugh at him, — bnt wa shall never blush for him. 
His diatiuguishing excellence ia generally in Halire 
and panegyric, — for his sarcasms mangle not ; if they 
wound, it ia not mortally: his flattery is a. perfume 
light as air : he may be of any trade or profession, — 
for hia occupation never imbues his soul ; it is an 
instrument which he Tieee, — no part of himself. It 
is needless to say that true Gentility cannot exist in 
a mean, a gross, or a malignant nature. But it is a 
good angel that is very loth to quit its charge. Hard 
it were to determine ihrougb what oblique, \vhat dark 
and miry paths the gentle spirit will accompany an 
erring and bewUdered favourite. There are some 
natures ao intriusically noble, so perseveringly pure 
and beautiful, that even their own act and will cannot 

■ utterly degrade or defile them. They cannot be " less 
than archangels ruined." But these are painful spec- 
tacles in their penal humiliation to be viewed with 
other thoughts, than such as rise at sight of a " garden 
flower run wild." 

Bo little is recorded of Shakspeare's personal his- 
tory, and 80 much of that little ia of dubious credit, 
(for relics and anecdotes illustrate the general prin- 
ciple, that demand creates supply, and fraud is always 
at hand to cater for curioaity,) that it may seem pre- 
sumptuous to say more of him, than his writings, the 
bright and express image of his genius, will vouch 
for. Now, of all writers (except Homer), he is the 
least of an egotist. Among all his numerous charac- 
ters, there ia none of which we can say — this is him- 

Lself. He nowhere appears to paint his own virtues 
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^H or to apologise for his oi>m frailties : nor do his imsi' ^H 

^H ginatioiis appear to be coloured by the passives of ^H 

^^v his individual life. Hia " Sonnets," which Stevens ^^| 

^H (bless his five nits !) talks of compelling people to ^^M 

^V read by act of parliament, are the only compositions ^H 



I 



a nhich he uses the first person ; and these, though 
they often pathetically touch upon hia private circum- 
stances, are too obscure to afford eyen a plausible 
ground for conjecture. They show the profundity of 
his thoughts, his natural tendency toward metaphy- 
sical introversion and involution, which ibe necessity 
of composing for a mLted audience happily tempered 
in his dramas, — the half-playful, half- melancholy 
tenderness of his affections ; and, more than all, the 
noble modesty, which led him to esteem lightly all 
that he produced, in comparison, not with the works j 
of others, but with the perfect model of his idea, 1 
which he generously hoped that succeeding bards J 
might realise. 

" If thou BUrrive mj wcU-contcntod day. 

When that chiii'l Deatli my boDos with dust shall covi 
And Hhall, by Fortime, once more reaurvey 

These poor rude llneB of thy doceaBod lover, 
Compare them with the bettoring of the time. 

And though they be outstript by every pen, 
Roaorve them for my lova, not for their rhyme, 

Eioeeded by tha height of happier man. 
O then vouclieafe ms but this loving thought t 

Hod my friend's muse grown with this growing Bge, 
A dearer birth than this hia love had brought. 

To march in nuiks of better equipage ; 
But since he died, and poets better prove, 
Theira for their Btyla I'll rend, his for hia love," 
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It is this humble estimatioD of himself so sUiutly 
I upborne by the bigli reverence of his art, and the 
»)DBDiousness of undying power, that he fears 
loot to foretell bis own immortality, 

" Shall I compare theo to a sunmiHr'H day 1 

Thmi art more lovely and more tempenita ; 
Bough, winds do shake the darling buds of May, 

And suDUQBr'B leaae liatli all too short a. date, 
Somatiiaea too hot tte eye of Heaven ahinee. 

And ofton Ib his gold compleiioa dimm'd ; 
And every Fair &om fair sometitnea decliues, 

By chance or nature's chan^g course untrimm'd. 
But thy eternal summer shall not &do. 

Nor loss posaeEaion of tbat iair thou owest, 
N'or shall Death brag, tboa wauderest iu his shade. 

While in eternal lines to timo thou growost ; 
So long as men am breathe, or ajGS can see. 
Bo long lives tbia, and this givea life to thee." 

SoNKET svm. 

" Though 1, once gone, to all tha world must die. 
The earth can yield me but a common grave ; 

When you, entombed in men's eyes shall lie, 
Your monument shall be my gentle verse, 

Which eyes not yet created shall o'er-read. 
And tongues to he, your being shall rehearse. 

When nil the brealhara of tbia norld are dead." 

SONBKT LXSH. 

Alas ! the greatest poets are but indifferent pro- 
l phetB after all, and often fail in securing the immor- 
Itolity of their subjects, even while they achieve their 
[■own. It is unknown to whom iheaa sonnets were 
ssed, whether he were a real or an im^mary 
[ person. As little information can ha derived iirom 
, as to the author's worldly circumstances, habits 
f ' of life, recreations, studies, politics, or religion. They 
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display, indeed, a softness of disposition, a courtesy, 
a fine affectionate sense of the beautiful, which could 
scarce have belonged to a malcontent or a puritan. 
As far aa they go, they prove Shakspeare to haye 
been a Gentleman, and that too in some very critical 
points. It is hard to praise another with a manly 
grace, still harder to praise one's self, — but to dis- 
praise one's self in a becoming manner is hardest of 
all. Puritans of all denominations ai'e much addicted 
to confession and contrition. Every man of them, if 
you will believe him, is the chief of sinners ; but 
then their self-abasement is always meant to degrade 
human nature, which is not a gentlemanlike pro- 
pensity. But Shakspeare's self-condemnation en- 
nobles his nature ; it is a sorrowful perception of 
disproportion betwixt his actual state and the desired 
ejtcelleuce which ha imagines to exist in another, — 
an apprehension lest the soiling contact of his earthly 
course should infect his better part, and taint his 
lasting name. 

One thing is evident, if he was a Gentleman at all, 
he must have been so by Nature's own patent aud 
sign-manual. lie had little opportunity of learning 
to be genteel till he was too old to learn. His birth 
was humble, his education scanty aud imperfect, — 
his early companions unlettered, rude, and riotous. 
And if the imprudence of his youth and its conse- 
quences drove him into the purlieus of lofty rank 
and courtly splendour, — if he lived to play before a 
maiden queen, and to be patronised by a high-minded 
peer, — such intercourse with power and grandeur ia 
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■A searching teat, a toucb-stone tbat proves, not im- 

(, the intrinsic quality of tlie ore. 

But CBQ it be doubted tbat Sbakspctire, tbe man 

jare, was in heart and soul, in apeecb and 

Kactiou, in hue and lineament, gaic and gesture, a 

■fientleman of God Almigbty'a own, uudebased by 

[Dximity of baHonesB ; unstained even when be feU, 

lod vigorous as a young eagle in bis rising ? 



But soars Gir ol 

If bis portraits may be trusted, be bad a most gen- 
lemanlike visage ; and tbat is no small matter, 1 
link the bust at Stratford-upon-Avon bears tbe 
oavks of resemblance. Wbat could possess 
Malone to turn it into a wbited sepulchre ? Notbiug 
but tbat merciless lust of emendation, wbicb ia the 
Alastor of commentators. But neither Malone, nor 
lor Warburton himself, with all bis per- 
[irerse ingenuity, not even fieulley, bad be treated 
Shakspeare as unceremoniously as be did Milton's 
hypothetical editor, could wash away tbe unction of 
gentility from Shakspeare's true and hving monu- 
ment, tbe authentic image of bis mind, expressed in 
tbe delpbic linos of bis unvalued book. What 
Shakspeare was, we can but guess ; but wbat he is, 
and will remain as long as memory holds its seat, 
world can testify. 
His very precepU of politeness ore better than 
ird Chesterfield's, and coraprise tbe substance and 
lustre of civihty. If his plays contain but little 
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of the amorous ritual, the scientific gallantry which 1 
the French tragedians copied from the Romances rf I 
Scudery and hia imitators, and little of the courteous J 
enmity and romantic friendship which Spenser has. 1 
glorified in hia allegorical apotheosis of chivalry ; I 
they are pervaded with a natural tenderness, an 
unaophiaticated honour, a true gentleness, that can 
never be out of fashion. 

" It muck ropBJrs me, 
To talk of jour good &ttier, In his youth 
He bad the wit wbicli I qui nail ob»>rve 
To-day in our joung Lords ; but they may jeat 
Till their own acom ratiuTi to them imooticed, 
Ere they can tide their levity in lionoiir, 
So like n oourtier. Cootempt nor bittemoas 
Were in bis pride or Bliarpneas. If tliey were, 
HIb equals hod nwnkod tliom, imd his honour. 
Clock to itself, knew the truD moment, when 
Exception bade bim speak ; and at tbnt time, 
His tongue oboy'd hia band. Who were below him. 
He used OS creatnreB of another place. 
And how'd his eminent bead to their low ranks. 
Making them proud of bis humility, 
la their poor praise bo humbled." 

AH 'a Wm that End$ Well. 

How regally the invalid monarch comments I We I 
might fancy that we heard our own, the raost perfecfl 
Gentleman that wears a European diadem. Poloniuai 
had nil his life been an official professor of ceremony 1 
and decorum ; yet the natural good-breeding 
»Hamlet inatructs him in his own department r — 

" PoL My Lords, I will use them according to thoir deaatf^fl 

" ffanit Odds bodikins, man, much better. Use evetjfW 

man after his desert, and who shall 'scape whipping 1 IJat I 

tham after your own honour and dignity; tho leas thqrJ 

deserve, tbe more merit is in your bounty." 
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A strong evidence of Shakspeare's Toryism is 
the respect with which he always treats established 
orders, degrees, institutions, and opinions ; never 
seeking to desecrate what time and the world's con- 
sent have sanctified. Even prejudices and supersti- 
tions he touches gentlj, as one would be loth to pull 
down an old crazy shed, if the swallows had built 
under its eaves, and the ewe and her lamb resorted 
to its shelter from the storm; — 

Wherever any character appears simply as the 
presentative of his vocation, he is always endued 
th honour and dignity. The friar, the judge, the 
counsellor, the physician, even the steward, are, each 
in their several capacities, worthy and reverend 
members of society. If indiTiduals of any profes- 
sion be held up to scorn or laughter, the ridicule is 
always so individuaiiaed and circumscribed, that it 
cannot diffuse itself over the profession in general. 
Are the medical faculty concerued in the starved 
apothecary ? Do " his alligator stuffed," and " ill- 
shaped fishes," throw discredit on the elegant and 
fashionable pursuit of Taxidermy? I do not think 
the privileges of the cloth at all infringed by the 
humours of Sir Hugh Evans, or Sir Oliver Martext; 
though, as some learned clerks have felt themselves 
aggrieved by the exquisite simplioity of Parson 
Adams, mid even thought that Doctor Primrose 
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should have known rather more of the world, there i 
is no saying. At all events, they were Papists, and 
therefore partook not of Protestant holiness. Be it i 
remembered, also, that the most venerable professions { 
have certain retainers, whose occupation is villainy. 
Neither the Law nor the Gospel require the satirist 
to observe any measure with pettifo^ers and Fleet ■ 
parsons. Happily both are obsolete. None but a 
true Gentleman kuows what gentility is — none hut a 
Gentleman of genius can embody gentility in an 
imaginary portrait, or even copy it correctly from an 
actual view. Now Shakspeare's characters are always 
Gentlemen, when they are meant to be so ; and when 
the reverse is intended, the learned delineation of ' 
natural coarseness or overstrained nicety, only illus 
trates the manner in which contraries expound each 
other. Few writers could intermeddle so frequently 
and so familiarly with the low, the extravagant, the 
dull, with mere privation or confounding perversion 
of intellect, nud emerge, like Shakspeare, taintless 
from the mire. But the crystal mirror receives no 
atain from the objects it reflecte ; and the pure ima- 
gination of the poet is unsullied by whatever imi^es I 
it may shape and modify. Falstaff, Poins, Doll ' 
Tearsheet, Dame Quickly, Dogbeny, Shallow, and ' 
the rest, are delightful anomalies, wherein we behold ■ 



handsome or ugly, in a billowy stream, in flitting 
fragments, vividly coloured, but broken and destroyed. 
None but a high-souled Gentleman could have con- 
ceived them. 



I 
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But nothing sets so wide a mark " between the 
vulgar and the noble seed," as the kind respect and 
reverentiaJ love of womanhood. A man who is 
always sneering at woman is generally a coaree 
profligate, or a coarse bigot, no matter which. True, 
the nobleat minda may be stung by jealousy or dis- 
appointed love to treason "against the reigne of 
Perainitie ;" but these libels, so uttered, are but the 
ouWries of insuppressible anguish, the sophistry of 
distraction, which would infer a general from a par- 
ticular — the false consolation of a wounded spirit, 
which would fain believe its private woe an universal 
calamity, and would have its own " fee grief " entailed 
on human kind for perpetuity. Many sweeping sar- 
casms on the Bex may doubtless be read in Shakspeare ; 
some I have seen quoted as plain, categorioal propo- 
sitions, declaring the sentiments of the author liim- 
self ; but they are either uttered by villains, as lago 
and Jachimo, and so are confuted in the utterance, 
or by jealous husbands, as Leontes and Posthumus, 
under a strong delusion ; or by men like Hamlet 
and King Lear, who having found depravity in parti- 
cular females, in a revered mother, or in daughters 
too dearly prized, would rather suppose a congenital 
frailty of the gender, a necessary ill, inseparable 
from the matter, than a voluntary vileness in crea- 
tures long and inextricably beloved. In all suffering 
man craves for sympathy ; most of all when suffering 
is linked with shame. But were the gibes of lago 
the sentiments of Shakspeare ? No more than the 

ponrs of a dunghill which the sun calls forth with 
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its lieat, and gilds ■with its lustre, are tbe solar light 
But how does the Poet represent womao ? We all 
know that it has been asserted, " that Shakspeara 
wrote for men alone ;" but he who said so 
misled by an antithesis, or knew very little of the 
loveliest part of the creation, Shakapeare's women 
are very women — not viragoes, heroines, or tragedy- 
queens, but the sweet creatures whom we know and 
lore, our sisters, mothers, lovers, wives. * They seem 
to think and speak as the best women with whom v»9 
are acquainted would think and speak, could they 
talk in poetry as beautiful as themselves. It is easy 
to attribute masculine virtues to a female character — 
to pourtraj a virtuous Martia towering above her 
sex — and to assure the reader that she is perfectly 
soft, and gentle, and feminine. But Shakspeare 
knew better than to disparage nature by pretending 
to make hermaphrodite improvements upon her 
finest workmanship. He approves his zeal for the 
ladies, not by inventing a monster of incompatible 
perfections, and giving it a name of feminine termi- 
nation, but by subliming to poetry the actual, or at 
least possible, qualities of real women,— their house- 
hold affectiona — their perse veract love, un conquer 
able by peril, by neglect, by nnkindness, by hopeless- 
ness — strong eveu in the very abyss of weakness, 
and heroic amid the shock of woman's fears. Even 
where tbe course of histories (which are sometimes 
such as only he could have rendered agreeable or 
even bearable) obliges him to exhibit the aberrations 
of female infirmity, as in Cressida, in Cleopatra, and 
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the Juliet of " Measure for Measure;" with how 
gentle a hand does he seem to sootlie while he 
npbraida ; and smilingly relents in the very execu- 
tion of bis satire ! Nay, in the darkest picture he 
ever drew, that of Lear's demon daughters, the very 
hideousnes3 of the delineation precludes the possibility 
of any woman, that is not utterly nnsexed, discovering 
a single trait of herself therein. Lady Macbeth is 
Shakspeares nearest approaoh. to a heroine.* She 
is not, like Goueril, a monster — she is only a strong- 
minded woman — and from a strong-minded woman — 
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Libera nos, Domine — Yet she is a woman — she h 
given suck — and loved the babe that milked her. It | 
ia amazing how small a beam of light redeems a sonl 
from the condemnation of utter darkness. The 
alight misgiving, — 

"Hadhenotloot'dlike 
My father, as bo elept, I had done it, 

though it occupies but a line and a half, brings back 
the speaker into the compass of human sympathi 
She is a rebellious, but not quite a reprobate spirit 
We regard her with terror and amazement, not with 
horror and disgust. 

But who that, by fancy's potent spell, hath 
to Miranda in her enchanted isle, or wandered with 
Hermia in the fairy wood, — that hath overheard 
Juliet in Capnlet's garden, or toyed with Rosalind 
beneath the greenwood tree, — or seen the pastoral 
Princess Perdita in her holiday weeds, — or heard 
Desdemona chant her death-song of Willow, can dispute 
the stainless generosity — the bright and lovely honour 
— the soul-subduing courtesy of our mighty Bard?* 
" Out, liyporholicail Fiond ! tnlk'st thou of nought but ladies I " 
Ay — of Tories— of poetical Tories — and Shakspeare 
in particular, whose natural indefeasible gentility w« 
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rhave proTed, past contradiction. But is every Gentle- 
maii a Toiy? Tea, amid all vicissitudea of specula- 
tion. The moon haa man? phases, but truth has 
many more; jet the ahsolute figure of the moon 
changes not, neither does the absolute form of truth. 
Now there are men, who, if they chance to have 
noticed the moon first in a crescent or gibbous state, 
will swear that she is not the moon when she is at 
the full. These are your consistent politicians, your 
stickers to principle. Others there are, who, pos- 
aessed of eye-sight, but lacking memory and forecast, 

■ maintain that every shape in which the moon appears, 
be it crescent, quarter, half, or full, presents her 
talal substance. These are your temporiaers — jour 
eKpedien^monger8, whose hand-to-mouth measures 
for ever court the moment, which will not atop to 
hearken to their suit. And tliere are a few creatures 
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of "large discourse, looking before aad after," endued 
with eye-aight and foresiglit, and memory, who can 
trace the mutable planet through hei cbanges, aod 
recognise her in all ; and perceiving in each presen- 
tation a history of the past and a promise of the 
future, are enabled to construct out of the eTer- 
varying phenomena, the true idea of her proper form, 
and to calculate times and seasons unborn, according 
t£i the permanent and immutable law, which explains 
causes, rules and integrates the ceaseless succession 
of cbanges. And these are your true Tories, who 
build the commonweal, not on the shifting shoals of 
eipedienee, or the incalculable tides of popular will, 
but on the sure foundation of tbe divine purpoBe, 
demonstrated by the great and glorious ends of 
ratioDal being, who deduce the rights and duties of 
man, not from the animal nature, in which neither 
right nor duty can inhere, not from a state of nature 
which never existed, nor from an arbitrary contract 
which never took place in the memory of men nor 
angels, but from the demands of the complex 1 
of the soul and the body, defined by reason i 
conscience, expounded and ratified by revelation. 

Many true Gentlemen, and some great poets, have I 
doubtless called and thought themselves Whigs, 
Eepublicans, even Jacobins and Radicals. But how- 
ever Whiggish or revolutionary their particular ' 
opinions may be, however absurd or unjustifiable the 
means whereby they hope to improve the condition 
of mankind, they are still Tories in their object. 
They aim at a high mark — they would raise social 
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Iinstitutiona to their BtaTidard of human nature, and 
forget that this standard is purely ideal — that them- 
selves, ^vith all advantages of birth and breeding, 
under sU the purifying influences of knowledge and 
elegance, fall infinitely short of it — that it never 
can be roalieed whUe man is fettered with a morUil 
body in alliance with a corrupted will — that it is only 
to be discerned by Faith, and that by Hope and 
Love its beitigu and sublimating influeoces are cou- 
veyed to tba lower orb of practic works and secular 
relations. Still the error is a Tory error — it acknow- 
ledges an absolute Truth, elu indefeasible Majesty ; 
but because that majesty can never be more than 
imperfectly representsd by a man, it thinks to mend 

■ the niatt«r by imparting it to maDy. But in this 
error Shakspeare had no part — he was precluded 
from it by his adequate knowledge of human nature 
as it is ; in the light of which knowledge he saw and 
admired the whole structure of the British state, the 
most perfect system of representation ever devised 
— representation not of any number of men that may 
exist at any given time, but of permanent man, in all 
his human functions, interests, and capacities, making 
due provision for every demand of his complicated 
natmre, giving to each faculty its proper sphere and 
area of growth, energy, and enjoyment, and subjecting 
, all to one law of subordination. The imaginary re- 
public of Plato did not so happily symbolise the 
powers which uphold the " httle kingdom, Man," as 
does the actual pohty of Britain. It were no pre- 
terous conceit to affirm, that nature typifies, in 
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each individual man, the several offices and orders 
which our commonwealth diatrihutea to the several 
ranks and functionaries of the state and cburch. 
There is the regalitj of reaKon, '■ which can do no 
wrong," sacred, iodefeasiblo, irresponsible, 
be deposed or violated by an; sufTrage, combination, 
consent, or conspiracy of lower delegated powers, jet 
of itself eyeless, handlesa, passionless, seoing, acting, 
and feeling, mediately by the understanding, i 
responsible ininister, who is again dependent for i 
formation upon the aeases. Its subordinate agen: 
There are the Operative Energies, Talents, Passions, 
Appetites, good servants all, but bod masters ; useful 
citizens, always to he controlled, but never oppressed, 
and most effective when they are neither pampered \ 
nor starved. There, too, is the Executive Will; 
Prudence, Chancellor of the Exchequer ; Self-love, 
Minister for the Home Department; Observation, 
Secretary of Foreign Affairs ; Poetry, (alias Lord 
Lowlher,) over the Woods and Forests ; Lord Keeper 
Conscience, a sage, scrupulous, hesitating, head- 
shaking, hair-splitting personage, whose decisions are 
most just, but too slow to be useful, and who is 
readier to weep for what is done than to direct what 
should be done ; Wit, Manager of the House of r 
Commons, a Sashy either-sided gentleman, who , 
piques himself oa never being out; and Self-denial. J 
always eager to vacate his seat and accept the Chil- | 
tern Hundreds. 

Now, the genius of Shakspeare was perfectly con- I 
stitutional, or, in other words, Tory. His mind was 1 
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^^H the sphere Hud mirror of all liunanity ; knomng hun- 
^^H sel^ he knew all men. The monarchical, aristocratical, 
^^H and popular elements nere as liapptly tempered in 
^^H bis poetic character as in the constitutioa nhlch he 
^^H revered. In as much as he was a deep- thinking phi- 
^^* losopber, profoundly versed in the immutable, irre- 
fragahle forms of reason, it was monarchical ; as he 
was B poet, passionately enamoured of the beautiful, 
the grand, the elegant, the esquiaite, the escelleni, 
it was aristocratical. As he was a dramatist, sympa- 
thetically intelligent of all that works within, and 
experimentally acquainted with the signs and demon- 
strations, the dark hints, the obscure paradoses, and 
eelf-cottfounding oracles of passion, in its homeliest 

I and most familiar instances, no less than in its tra- 
gical pomp and majesty, — minutely observant of the 
yarielies and specific diHerences of minds, of the 
reciprocal influences of thought and feeling, of the 
partial eclipses which passion, folly, age, and igno- 
rance, produce on the understanding, — of the secret 
iniptilses which are beet known to those whom they 
impel ; in short, of aU that in strict phrase constitutes 
and reveals the nature of man — it was popular. None 
ever better distinguished the varieties of human na- 
I ture, and few seem to have so thoroughly compre- 
I tended the mighty truth, that, in all its varieties and 
I modifications, that nature is essentially one and the 
I same, — a truth which is the sole law and measure of 
I relative morality, the principle of Just command and 
\ liberty, the key Xa all heart-knowledge, and the ground 
of all communion betsveen souls. 
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This happy, constitutional mixture appears not 
only in his plots and characters, but in his langue^e, 
hia metaphors, and even in his versification, 
muse, like Homer's, brings forth men and womeo, 
not heroes and heroines, preus chevaJiers, or damea of 
romance. His characters are exalted by the gnindei 
of intellect, of feeling, of imagination, not by inacees- 
sible remoteness from ordinary thoughts and c 

He is not a&aid to trust his most interesting per- 
sonages in promiscuous company, or to place them in 
situations highly inconsistent with the decorum of 
artificial tragedy. His allusions, which oftentimes 
present the grandest objects of nature, the finest ^ 
imaginations of man, at others reca! the downright , 
literal utensils of our daily business and amusemenla. 
His language sometimes soars as high as sense can ' 
accompany it — sometimes wears a mask of clotvniah 
rudeness. Hia measure often quits the stately march 
of blank verse, for the mazy dance of rhyme, and 
sometimes saunters along in something like prose. — 
But in all this we feel no discord, no wont of keeping. 

If classical authority were needed, we should refer 
the admirers of Shakspeare not to the Greek trage- 
dians, whose dramas, admirable in an admirable kind, 
are too artificial, too colossal in their proportions, too • 
massy in their colouring, to bear any analogy to the ] 
more human scenes of our ^Tourite ; but to Homer, 
\^'ho was a far more minute, and individualising dra- ' 
matist, in fact, though he used the form of narrative, 
far more dramatic than .^schylus and his great com- 
peers. Homer, like Sbakspeare, was a good T017,— 
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te revered a good dinner. J 
drink, and sleep, like ordinmy mortals. Even liis 
goda are not aliaolutelj incorporeal, — his characters 
have passions more energetic and violent, but by no 
means more refined and spiritualised than common 
esperience displays. They lift greater weights, hurl 
longer javelins, level huger carcasses than their 
degenerate descendants ; they apeak better, that is 
to eay, more forcibly, vividly, fluently, and harmo- 
niously, — they have bequeathed a language to pos- 
terity, and given speech to affections that were 
dumb ; but the veiy fitnesa of their phrases to the 
common occasions of life, the daily goiuga-ou of ordi- 
nary bosoms, is proof demonstrative that the feelings 
they were first used to espress were do other than 
thoBe which the unfailing course of circumstances 
excites in perpetual recurrence. 

The number of humble allusions, similes, and 
metaphors, the minute and sometimes tedious detail 
of the homely business of domestic economy, so con- 
spicuous in the ■' Iliad," and yet more in the *' Odys- 
sey," with which some critics have been offended, and 
which some poets have unskilfully imitated, is not to 
be ascribed solely or chiefly to the rude simplicity of 
an age unacquainted with decorum, which had not 
dwcovered the vulgarity of familiar things, nor put a 
barrier between the gross and the refined 1 This 
homely circumstantiality ia proper to the genius of 
Homer, and would never have loft him, had he sung 
in the most Frenchified period of vicious refinement, 
under the prevalence of that pseudo-aristocratic deli- 
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cBCy, which, emanating from a, raoTbidly-coDScionM 
Bensuality, teaches its victims to he ashamed of their- 
own nature, of the rery means whereby thej live aii4t| 
are sustained, — a delicacy thin and sickly as the vaponf ' 
which, glittering in the Bun-beams, asaumea liindredj 
with the stiy, while its pestilential miasma proclaims 
it an exhalation of earth's worst rottenness. Just 
such a fog long hovered over the fertile fields of 
Franco, blighting her genius, perverting her moral 
sense, and corrupting her institutions. No less a 
tempest than the Eevolution could suffice to blow it 
clear away. For a while it partially tainted the atmo- 
sphere of England ; but, luckily, not till her literat«re.i 
and institutions had attained that robust and youthfolj 
maturity which enabled tliem to stand the foul infeo- 
tiou. Tbe British oak spread out its giant arms in 
health and verdure, and with all tbe flowers that 
grew beneath its shade, sent forth such streams of 
life and fragrance as subdued or neutralised 
emasculating malaria 4hat was creeping over 
Cbaunel. 

Homer was the Shalispeare of his age; the poet 
action ; of pasaton as it is the proidmate cause 
action ; of human nature as it is embodied 
effects. Tlie world of thought, tbe mysterious sub- 
stratum of our B^ections, sympathies, antipathies, 
undefined anticipations, and reminiscences, and the 
dread secret of the hidden will, of which the conscioi 
volition is only an abortive issue, a fleeting pheno- 
menon, were to him a world unknown. But SI 
speare's intellect was not only representative of 
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State, but of the Church also, — itwaa not only in just 
and balanced proportion, monarchical, aristocralical, 



letaphysical, and in some 
t, indeed, turn the tbeatre 

e do not see why a religious 



and papular, but it i 
sort theological. He did e 
into a conventicle, — he v 
sacred dramas, (though n 
play might not be written aa properly a 
novel, and even acted for the benetit of a charitable 
foundation, as devoutly aa an oratorio, whether in 
playhouse or cathedral,) far leas did he employ 
Ins histrionic talents as a preacher ; for in thoBti 
'days, preaching, direct or indirect, would have sounded 
strangely from one, who was by nature a Gentle- 
jnan — by education a wool-comber — by indiscretion 
ft deer-Btealer — by necessity a player, and a poet, 
jure divino. Neither does he abound in allwaions 
to the religious disputes of the time. I doubt not 
he was a good Protestant, malgre the purgatory of 
Hamlet's Ghost, and the very favourable specimen 
of monastic virtues, exhibited in Friar Lawrence. 
But had be been a thorough no-Popery man, methiiiks 
he would have protested against Papal supremacy, 
through a more estimable mouth-piece than the base- 
minded, murderous, iufldel King John, who crouched 
in the sobriety of cowardice to the idolised power, 
'which he, most likely, only defied in the valour of 
dmnketmess. Between the dramatists and Puritans 
there raged a Bellum Intemecinum : yet Shakspaare 
WIS all but a neutral in the fray. He does indeed 
make Sir Toby Belch revile Malvolio for Puritanism ; 
■but Maria, " the nettle of India, the youngest wreii 
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of nine," the prettiest piece of shrewd mischief that 
ever was invented, defends him from the chai^, 

" The d 1 a Puritan that he is, or anything 

stantly but a time-server," which reflection I migbt. 
be inclined to apply to certain recently emancipated 
T. P.'b, only I am sure that the liberality and candour 
of my friend Christopher, would never suffer such 
personal calumay to scintillate from the coruscant 
page of Maga. Sir Andrew Agoecheek, forgetting 
that he lives in Illyria. " had as lief be a Browniat as 
a Politician;" and Sir Toby, in putting to the aelf- 
love-sick steward the pertinent q^uestion, " Dost thou 
think, because thou art virtuous, that there shall be 
no more cakes and ale ? " has been supposed to 
darken the white up-turned, lack-lustre eye, of thosef 
schismatics in ovo, — those callow regicides, — those ' 
impugned vipers, who, when they dared not under- 
mine the altar, valorously upset a maypole, an4. 
enacted eqnal abhorrence to minced-pies and t6 1 
masses. But the question requires an auswer from i 
the " unco good " of every sect, as well as of the font ' 
denominations. After all, the testimony of these. 
two doughty, droughty knights, of whom the oiW" 
has just wit enough to be a knave, and the other 
almost enough of simplicity to make him honest,, 
cannot have been introduced but as an argument of 
laughter. The Clown of the "Winter's Tale," 
Perdita's foster-brother, relates in a soliloquy (only 
Shakspeare's clowns think aioud) that the shearers 
are " three-man, song-men all, and very good ones, 
— but one Puritan among them, and he sint/s Psalmt 
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I to hornpipes." Some of the modem evangelicals 
have adapted hymns to Moore's Melodies, and to 
most of the faahionahle songs, quadrilles, waltzes, &a. 
— thinking it hard, as they say, that Satan should 
have all the good music to himself. There is nothing 
new under the sun, not even a new absurdity. 
These, and probably a few more jokes of like 
calibre, are all the revenge which the gentle Willy 
ever took against a sect who were not only endea- 
vouring to preEich him to eternal perdition, but 
literally to deprive him of his occupation, whose 
apiritual seed, even to this day, cease not to blas- 

(phemo him, like Jews, or, fat worse, to mutilate him 
like Turks. Some of his contemporaries and suc- 
cessors, it is true, were not quite bo forbearing. But 
Tfhat is that to him or to us either? 
Sbakspeare, then, as a Lay-poet, wisely and reve- 
rently abstained from frequent allusions to reUgion, 
either in comic or serious vein. How then was his 
genius theological ? Because, in fathoming the 
abyss of human nature, he transcended nature, and 
I explored the hidden regions of the soul, — discovered 
I instincts, prophetic yearnings, unutterable vacuities 
V of spirit, which nothing in the sensible or intellectual 
I world can satisfy or fulfil. 

" TboEG olmtiiia.tG questioniiigB 

Of BeDBC and outwnrd tbmga, 

Fallings &am us, TaoishingB; 

Blank misgivingB at a. Creature, 
Moving about in Worlds not realised. 
High instincts, before nliich our uiortEd Nature 
Did tremble like a guilty Tiling surprised ! " 
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Oh, Wordsworth, thou too art a poet 1 — dDd 
Shobspeare, 

" Head'at the etemul deep 
Hauntad for over by tlia etamal mind." 

In abort, because he penetrated the Sanctuary 
Faith, the holy place where Faith alone should dwell. 
but which, alas ! too, too often, since the first tempta' 
tion, hath been invaded by vain mistrusting ourioaily, 
the dupe and tool of sensual and malignant selfish- 
ness, seeking to make the things above sense subject. 
to sense, to enslave spiritual powers to corporal pi 
poaea, to circumscribe infinity in formal hounds, 
imprison eternity in a chain of conscious moments, 

In reproof of this aad desecration of man's posE 
sanctily, the genius of Shakspeare (for I dare 
aver that he foresaw or designed the scope of its 
workings) created the tragedies of Macbeth and 
Hamlet. In plain language, (for 1 am afraid I have 
been a little mystical,) the ethical purport of those 
dramas, is to show the evil and confusion which must 
be introduced into the moral world by a sensible 
communication between natural and supematun^ 
beings. H 

In Shakspeare's age, the poasibilily of such comS 
munioation was an article no less of the philosophic 
than of the popular creed. The gravest sceptics only 
dared to doubt the authenticity of certain recorded 
facta, the legitimacy of certain logical inductions. 
The learned of our generation (I speak not of the 
half-learned ignorant) conclude, that there is no 
such possibility. Not content with questioning the 
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^^H a jmsteriori evidencs of each particular case, the; 

^^B determine a priori, that no conceivable strength of 

^^^ evidence could establish the feet of an apparition, or 

^^H a mt^cal operatioa. They do not, all of them, deny 

^^m the buimdlesa powers of Heaven, nor can they pretend 

^™ to know all the powers of earth ; but between heaven 

and earth, they admit nothing more than is thought 

of in their philosophy. Optical delusion, nervous 

e:(citement. Indigestion, and casual coincidence, are 

to explain aJl the mystery of ancestral fear. They 

pronounce all extra-scriptural miracles, apocryphal, 

and prove the vast invisible realms of air untenanted. 

" The central eavems of tho hollow earth. 
That never hoard tbo aea'a tempostuous call. 
Nor the drtnd Bummons of iinpationt thunder ; 
Whioh not the Earthquake movea, nor eolid flood 
Of Mtoa's molten entcaile e'er can warm. — 
Dread vaoanoy ! Cold, silent, changelesB, holds 
Of blank privatioo, and primeval Nothing, 
Obstructed by the o'or-incumbent World — 
Believed of old, the home of wicked Dreams, 
Night-walking Fancies, Fiends invieible. 
As troubled thoughts I " — Sartit, a Poem. 
Geologists, no doubt, give a different account of 
the matter. But Shakspeare wrote in another age — 
■ for men of another generation ; — men, who deemed 
that no impassable gulf divides the things seen from 
the unseen powers ; who had no corpuscuJar theories 
to guard them against the shapings of a passionate 
Imagination — from inhibited hopes, and blind inter- 
minable fears — from thoughts that go astray in the 
Trildemesa of possibility — from " speculations that 
e the rotteuest part of the core of the fruit of the 
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tree of knowledge." Grievously are tbej mistaken ^H 

who think that the redval of literature van the death ^H 

of superstition — that ghosts, demons, and exorcists ^H 

retreated hefore the march of inteUect, and fled the ^H 

British shore along with monks, saints, and masses. ^H 

Suneratiiion. deadiv sunerstition. may co-esist with ^^ 



Superstition, deadij superstition, may co-esist with 
much learning, with high civilization, with any reli- 
gion, or with utter irreligion. Cauidia wrought her 
spells in the Augustan age, and Chaldean fortune- 
tellers haunted Eome in the sceptical days of Juvenal. 
Matthew Hopkins, the witch-finder, and Lilly, the 
astrologer, were contemporaries of Selden, Harrington,' 
aud Milton. Perhaps there was never a more super- 
stitious period than that which produced Erasmus 
and Bacon. 

Whether Shakspeare believed the popular creed, 
which his more erudite contemporariea exhausted 
their book-learning and their logical acnteness to 
engraft upon the reigning philosophy, and to reconcile 
with their fiivourite theories, it is idle to inquire. 
That in his youth he listened with a faith sincere to 
all fire-side traditions, may be regarded as certain. 
That he ever totally and confidently disbelieved them, 
is exceedingly doubtful. 

But his fine sense, and knowledge of the soul, 
which his imagination extended to all conceivable 
cases and circumstances, informed him of the moral 
unfitness of such supernatural intercommunion ; and 
if it did not demonstrate (what has never yet been 
demonstrated) the physical impossibility, or logical 
absurdity, of the popular Pnouraatology, intimated its 
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mconsisteDCj with the moral welfare of man, snd, con- 
Bequenlly, with the revealed will of Heayen. Never 
poetry more sublimely employed than in re- 
huking that idolatrous and perverted faith, which 
transgresaea the limits of sense and sympathy, yet 
stops abort of the infallible Due, to whom alone &ith 
ia due. 

The proper state of man can only be maiutained in 
sympathy and communion withihis fellow-men. Nulla 
lalui extra ecdesiam. All legitimate rules, motives, 
and purposes of action must be universally ex- 
plicable and intelhgible. AU lawful and salutury 
knowledge must be communicable to every capable 
nuderstonding. But it is manifest, that one who 
held intercourse, derived information, received aid, 
or took orders from a disembodied spirit, no matter 
of what degree, would be excluded from human 
sympathy aud commuuion, insulated and excom- 
municated; his knowledge would no longer be " dis- 
course of reason ; " and out of that knowledge duties, 
or apparent duties, would arise, widely diverging 
from, and frequently crossing, tbe prescribed and 
covenanted track of human conduct — abrogating the 
public law of conscieuce. Hence an inward contra- 
diction, a schism in the soul, jarring impulses, and 
all the harmony of thoughts and feelings like sweet 
bells jangled, out of tune and harsh. Hence, in 
impetuous natures, crime impelling crime, and in 
meditative spirits, a paralytic will, a helpless melan- 
choly madness, rendered the mora insupportable by 
.n unimpaired understanding. 
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^^ ue 

^H 1 have duly recoived oil your 

^H BbcetB tiiTough tlie eofest of idl uirculatjng medii 

^^H PoBt-ofHco ; imd as I hAve Buswered none of them, I hope 

^^B that jtni believe me dead. I trust, too, that you havQ fixed 

^^H the era of my decraee at a period long anterior to the date o! 

^H your last epistle — as 1 should be eony that you 

biogi'apby, under en imprcseiou that I had died seion letters 
in your debt ; for notliiug eo souring to the Eweetest blood 
as the fueling of having been n.bsurdly treated by a friond 

I whose virtues you had firmly undertaken to commemorata. 

But, my dear H., how the deuco could I answer your letter* 
— kept, OB I havo been, in Cimmerian darkness as to your 
local hahifation in this miintelligiblo world! You have 
lutely annihilated time and place, that two fricnda might bo 
unhappy ; and withheld from me the aljgbteet clue by nhichi 
could discover your eyh 



■ai. One letter is dated " Wednesday," another 
" Friday," another " Sunday," and bo on— hut no hint dropped 
of the month or year— county or kingdom. Some progress 
I have made in the study of ancient Egyptian Hicroglyphiea, 
under the tuition of my learned and ingenious friend, James 
Browne, LLD. ; but they throw no light whatever upon the 
luodem Hieroglyphics of the Post-offieu department — to the 
deciphering of which there is a single objection, seemingly 
insurmountable, namely, that not one red stain in ten thou- 
sand has any choncter at all ; so that what appears at one 
moment to the perplexed spirit of one inquirer long devoted 
to the study, to mean possibly " Kendal," the very next 
moment, "as a chaise comes over the spirit of his dream. 
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BeemB to the Bcoptic to be " Ja,pui." Uothought I bad made 
t on your fourtb epistio, na I " turned up its Bilver Uniiig 
the light," " Constantinople," and prDsumed that you were 
about to aot off to Svhuiola with the Sultan. This was by 
eondleUgbt ; hut on trying the stiuop by gas, I could have 
Bwom it was KiddermiUBtGr, and tliat you had sent me an 
account of the great etrilce of the CarpetcerB. But to be 
brief, where you now me, and have been for the last ax 
months, I asi mueh exhausted and reduced to a mere shadow 
by having all in vain been occupied during the summer in 
coiyecturing; and the only rcsourco lufC is to address yon 
in Maga. She will Sod you out, or the devil is iu it, bo your 
tent pitched in Europe, America, Asia, or Africa. And do, 
my dear fellow, do, I pray you, remember not to forget to 
jot down — through the samo cliamiel, if you please — about 
what degree of latitude and longitude you are aitting or 
Biuluig at date of your next, so that I may have nomothing 
more than a mere gueaa of the hemiapbore. Be assured 
that Scotland alanda where il did, and that all the people 
are well, and anxious for your Drrivul in Edinburgh. Tho 
city is filling fast, and tho winter threatens to be a mild one, 
BO don't care about your coi^h^nor pay auy attention to all 
(hat Billy nonsense about asthma and cacsumption. You are 
neither a whit more astlinmtic nor consumptive than people 
at large — and as for dyspepsy, I should as readily believe you 
.capable of picking pockets. Come to ub, then, my dear H., 
do come to ub — yourself by the light concli, your baggage, at 
least tho hairy trunk with the articles, by the heavy waggon. 
My housekeeper, a tat worthy soul — has been sleeping in the 
bed sot apart for your honour for several mouths, bo it la well 
ured ; and you need be under no fear of being blown up by 
an explosion of fire-damp, as you provideutially were, with- 
out serious, or at least permanent injury, on the first night 
of your lost visit to tho Lodge, As we are to Bee you bo soon, 
1 shall reserve all I have got to say about your Series of Spe- 
cimens of the great Greek Poets, &c. &c. &c. ka, &c. &o. kc, 
till our first game at snap-dragon in the Sanctum. They will 
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be B new glor; in tliQ garlajid roimd tbe forehead of Maga. 
who vrfll then be a, very Miuorva. I ngree witb you in think- 
ing that benutiful us sho has hitherto been in her budding 
growth, winning all heftrta and charming all eyes, she is bo- 
ooniing montWy more irresistible in the fiill-blown bloom of 
her matured mngnificoncc. Not one di(sentieat roiea is □on' 
heard from tbe decision of the world, that she is, out of all 
L'omparisoa, the flnest woman of her nge, uniting in her own 
Binglo self, Harmonious Discord, Contradiction, all the mental 
and bodily attractions of an Eve, a Judith, a Caesandnt, a 
Lucretda, a Cleopatra, a Zonobia, and a Scmiramis. She is 
quite wild about your article on Shakitpeare. It ia, my dear 
H., indeed an article to win any female lieart^ — and poor 
Emily Callcndcr, after reading your beautiiid ciplanntioD of 
Hamlet's behaviour to Ophelia, walked with tenra in her feir 
eyes away into the Virgin's Bower, where she sat pity-and- 
love-sick till sunset. Eoowing by cxpericnee that strong 
emotion, when long sustained, becomes almoat unsustainable, 
I have divided your fine Essay into two partes — and lo 1 here 
I am standing on the " Landing-place," tc use the kmgoaga 
of one whom 1 honour and you reverence — and that I may 
soon SCO you in the body coming dreamily down the avenue, 
is the warm wish, my dear H., of your aifectionate friend, 
Chwstopeeb Kobth. 
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pMay not that critical problem, the character of Ham- 
f let, be partly elucidated upon this priuciple? No 
fictitioua, and few historical perBonngea, have given 
rise to more controversy. Some commentators hold 
him up as the pattern of all that is virtuous, Doble, 
vriae, and amiable; others condemn him as a meaa of 
unfeeling inconsistency. It is doubted whether bis 
madness be real or assumed. Stevens declares that 
he must be madman or villain. BoBwell, the 
younger, makes him out to be a quiet, good Bort of 
man, unfit for perilous times and arduoas enterprises, 
and, in flue, parallels him with Charles I. and 
Geoi^e III. 

Goethe (in his Wilhelm Meister) bums, as the 
children say at hide-and-»eeh, but when about, as it 
were, to lay hands on the tnith, he is blown " diverse 
innumerable leagues." " It is clear to me," he sajs, 
" that Shakspeare'a intention was to exiiibit the 
effects of a great action imposed aa a duty upon a 
mind too feeble for its accomplishment. Here is an 
oak-tree, planted in a china vase, proper only to 
receive the most delicate Howers. The roots strike 
out, and the vessel flies to pieces. A pure, nohla. 
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liighlj moral diBposition, but without that energy of 
soul which constitutes the hero, sinks 
which it can neither support, nor resolve to abandon. 
All hia obligations are sacred to him, but this alone 
is above his powers. An impossibility is required at 
his hands — cot an impossibility in itself, but that 
which is so to him. Observe how he turns, shifts, 
advances, and recedes — how he is constantly remind- 
ing himself of hia great commission, which he never- 
theless in the end seems almost entirely to lose sight 
of, and this without recovering his former tranquil- 
lity." 

Now, surely, feebleness of mind, the fragility of a 
china vaae, lack of power and energj-, are not the 
characteristics of Hamlet. So far from it, he is 
represented as fearless, almost above the strength of 
humanity. He does not " set his hfe at a pin's fee." 
He converses, "unshaken, with what the stoutest 
warriors have trembled to think upon, jests with a 
visitant from darkness, and gathers unwonted vigour 
from the pangs of death. Nor, in all his musings, 
all the many-coloured mazes of his thoughta, is there 
anything of female softness — anything of amiable 
weakness. His anguish is stem and masculine, stub- 
bomly self-possessed, above the kind relief of sighs, 
and tears, and soothing pity. The very style of his 
more serious discourae is more austere, philosophic, — 
I had almost said prosaic, — -than that of any other 
character in Shakspoare. It is not the weight and 
magnitude, the danger and difficulty of the deed 
imposed as a duty, that weighs upon Ilia sonl, and 
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enervates the ainews of hia moral being, but the pre- 
ternatural contradiction involved in the duty itself, 
the irreguhir means through which the duty ia pro- 
r)nn] gated and known. 

I Presumptuous aa it may appear to offer a. new 
Iheory on a subject that has exercised so many wits 
before, or to pretend to know what Shakspeare in- 
tended, where his intentions have been so variously 
conjectured, I will venture to take a cursoiy view of 
this most Shakspearean of all Shakspeare's dramas, 
and endeavour to explain, not justify, tha most ques- 
tionable points in the character of the hero. 

), for a moment, put Shakspeare out of the 
istion, and consider Hamlet as a rent person, a 
recently deceased acquaintance. In real life, it is no 
unusual thing to meet with characters every whit as 
obscure as that of the Prince of Denmark ; men 
seemingly accomplished for the greatest actions, clear 
in thought, and dauntless in deed, still meditating 
mighty works, and urged by all motives and occasions 
to the performance, — whose existence is nevertheless 
an unperforming dream ; men of noblest, warmest 
affections, who are perpetually wringing the hearts of 
those whom they love best; whose sense of rectitude 
is strong and wise enough to inform and govern a 
world, while their acts are the hapless issues of 
casualty and passion, and scarce to themselves appear 
their own. We cannot conclude that alt such have 
seen ghosts ; though the existence of ghost-seers is as 
certain, as tliat of ghosts is problematical. But they 
generally be found, either by a course of study 
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and meditation too remote from the art and practioe I 
of life, — by designs loo pure and perfect to Le exo- [ 
ciited in earthly materials, or from imperfect glimpses 
of an intuition Leyond the defined limits of communi- 
cable knowledge, to have severed themselves from the 
common society of human feelinga and opinions, and 
hecome as it were ghosts in the body. Such a man | 
is Hamlet ; an habitual dweller with Ms own thoughtsi ■ 
— preferring the possible to the real, — refining on 
the ideal forms of tilings, till the things themselves 
become dim in his sight, and all the common doings 
and sufferings, tbe obligations and engagements of 
the world, a weary task, slale and unprofitable. By ■ 
natural temperament he is more a thinker than i 
doer. His abstract intellect is an overbalance for his i 
active impulses. The death of his father, his mother's 
marrit^e, and his own exclusion from the succession, 
— sorrow for one parent, shame for another, and 
resentment for himself, — tend still further to confirm , 
and darken a disposition, which the light heart of I 
happy youth had hitherto counteracted. Sorrow ei 
tracts around his soul, and shuts it out from cheerful 
light, and wholesome air. It may be observed in 
general, that men of thought succtimb more helplessly 
beneath affliction than the men of action. How 
many dear friends may a soldier lose in a single 
campaign, and yet find his heart whole in his winter 
q^uarters ; the natural decease of one whereof in peace 
and security, would have robbed his days to come of * 
half their ,)oy ! In this state of mind is Hamlet first | 
introduced ; not distinctly conscious of more than hu J 
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father's deatli and mother's dishonour, yet haunted 
with undefined suspicious and gloomy presentiments, 
— weary of all things, most weary of himself, — with- 
out hope or purpose. Hia heat afTectiocs borne away 
on the ebbing tide of memory, into the glimmering 
past, he lougs to be dissolTed, to pass away like the 
dew of moruing. Be it ohserved, that this longing 
for dissolution, this fond familiarity with graves, and 
worms, and epitaphs, is, as it were, the back ground, 
hftBS accompaniment of Hamlet's character. It 
rands at ever recurrent intervals like the slow knell 
of a pompotis funeral, soleipnising the mournful music 
]d memorial pageantry. No sooner is he left alone, 
I the first scene after his entrance, than he wishes 
that the Everlasting had not fixed his canon 'gainst 
ilf-alaughter ; " in the last, in articuh mortis, he 
[ueate of his only friend, — 

" If thou didEt ever hold mo in thy heart, 
Abseut tteo from felicity awhile, 
And in thia harah world draw thj breath in pain. 
To tell my story." 

little does the dying man love life, that he holds 
It the utmost sacrifice of friendship to endure it. But 

is not prompted by any anticipation of 
bture bhss ; he dreams neither of a Mahometan 
96, nor a Christian heaven ; his yearning is to 
—ta die, — to sleep,^not to be. He delights 

1 contemplating human nature in the dust, and 
1 identify man with his rotting relics. Death, 

the moat awful of all thoughts, is to him a mere argu- 
ment of scorn, convicting all things of hoUowness and 
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trausieocy. Not that he does not believe in a nobler; I 
a surviving human being ; but the spring of 1 
so utterly dried up within him, that it flows not a 
the prospect of immortality. 

]t might easily be imagined,— it has even plausibly 1 
been asserted, — that the appearance of a departed I 
spirit, admitting it to be authenticated, would, so fwl 
from a curse and a terror, be a most invaluable blessing I 
to mankind, inasmuch as it would remove every doubt 
of an hereafter, and demonstrate the existence of a 
spiritual principle. He tliat knew what was in the 
heart of man, and all its possible issues, has declaied 
otherwise- " If tbej hear not Moses and the prophets, J 
neither will they be persuaded, though one rose from I 
the dead," and e^en so. The knowledge, the fecti J 
the revelation Khi<.b finds no companion in the mind. J 
— which remains a mere exception, an isolated won- T 
der, — may cast a doubt on all that vras before believed, i 
but nan never of itself produce a fruitful or a living 
faith. Seeing is not necessarily believing ; at least, 
it is not rational conviction, which can only take place 
ou one of two conditions : 1st, If the new troth ba J 
itself conformable with and consequent to former b 
victions ; or, 2ndly, If it be able to conform and atone 1 
all other truths to itself, and become the law and 1 
centre of the total beiog. The latter is the blessed I 
might of Christian truth, when, being received by I 
faith to faith, it renews and ferments the regenerate J 
soul. The former is the condition of all growth ifi.l 
mere human knowledge. 

All the movements of Hamlet's mind, and c 
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quently all his words and actions, would be explicable 
the supposition, that the Ghost were, like the 
Eir-drawn dagger in Macbeth, a mere illusion. But 
the belief of Shakspeare'e age, the nature of dramatic 
repraaentation, the very idea of poetry, which deals 
not with tlie invisible procesBes of mind, but with their 
sensible symbols, selected, integrated, realized by the 
imagination, require that the apparition should be con- 
sidered 86 a real, objeetivu existence. Accordingly, 
the appearance is authenticated with the most matter- 
of-fact judicial exactness. It is produced before 
several witnesses, and, in the iirst instance, to Impar- 
tial evidence, — to Horatio and the rivals of his watch, 
—before Hamlet is even apprised of the viaitation. 
There is a detail, a circumstantiality in the succes- 
aive exhibitions of the departed monarch, worthy of 
attentive observation. First, we have the chill night 
— the dreary platform — the homely routine of chang- 
ing guard — the plain courtesy of honest soldiers — 
then the incredulity of the scholar — the imperfect 
narrative, interrupted by the silent entrance of the 
roya! sliade — the passing and repassing of the "per- 
turbed spirit " — the wide guesses, and auld-world talk 
of the sentinels, calling up all records of their memory 
to find precedents, to bring their individual case 
under the general law, and te dignify it by illustrious 
example : 

" In tiia most liigli and palray state of Rome, 
A little ere Ae mightiest Julius fell, 
The graves Btood teuaJitless, QQii the sheeted dead 
Did squeak and gibber in the liomaa streets." 
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The images of superatition ore not always terrible. \ 
The halo, no doubt, is an ussubstaotiiLl, it may be aa I 
ill-omened vision ; tslill it is the halo of the pure and I 
lovely moon, 

" Some Bajr, tlint ever 'gainEt tliut Hcaaon cames 
WheiitiD our Saviour'a birth is celebrated, 
This bird of dawning angetti all niglit long ; 
And then they Bay, no npiril du'ea stir ubroiid ; 
The nigttB iltq wholcsoiue ; then ao planetB atrike ; 
Ko fiury takes, nor witch hath power to charm ; 
So hallowed iind bo gracious is the tiina." 

But it is impertinent to ijuote Hamlet, or anything 
else now. Suffice it, then, to remark, with what con- J 
summate skill this introductory, and it might b9,fl 
deemed supererogatory scene, prepares the way forj 
the subsetiuent disi^losures. The wonder, the terrocl 
of the Ghost is shaded and humaniBed ; the spectators 
ia familiarised to hia aspect before he becomes a-.l 
speaker and an agent in the drama, and is enabled b 
sympatbise fully with Ilamlot, who almoat forgets the 
spectre in the father. His awe, his surprise, is mo- 
mentary ; hia natural doubts are suppressed by a .. 
strong eETort of his will, an act of faith, — ■ 

" 1 11 call thee King— Hamlet— Fathsr I " ^ 

It ia not easy to reduce thia Ghoat to any established 
creed or mythology. Of the Scandinavian system, as 
recorded in the semi- christianised Edda, no trace is 
diacoverable in tbe whole history. Xor does it appear 
that a penal or expiatory purgatory is indicated in 
any record of Gothic theology. Neither their heaven, 
their hell, nor their gods, were supposed to be el 
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they were all ordained to perish at the last, and a 
new paradise of peace and itmocence to succeed the 
drunken Valhalha. But with these thin^ Hamlet's 
Ghost had no acquaintance. He talks like a good 
Catholic; though some commentators have taken 
pains to prove, by chronological argumeuts, that he 
must be a Pagan. A Pt^an, however, would scarce 
complain that he was cut oS 

" Unhousel'd, diBippomted, imimeled ;" 

and yet, would not a true Catholic spirit have re- 
quested prayers and masses, rather than vengeance? 
Some persons, from these allusions to Popish prac- 
ticea, have inferred that Shakspeare was himself a 
PapiaC. If he were, let us hope, that hefore his death 
he reconciled himself to a Church, which, consider- 
ing the theatrical turn of many of her own ceremonies, 
deals rather scurvily with players and play-writers. 
But first, the doctrine of Pulsatory does not imply 
Popery, though the priesthood have contrived to turn 
it to excellent account. It is older than Christiauity 
itself; it has been the professed belief of some pro- 
fessing Protestants, and, it is more than probable, 
the secret hope of many more ; and, secoadly, on 
what other hypothesis could the Ghost have been in- 
troduced with equal effect ? A mere shade or Eidolon 
were too weak a thing to bear the weighty office im- 
posed on this aivful visitation. Would men at any 
lime have believed in the descent of an emancipated 
soul from heaven, to demand vengeance en a wretched 
body for sending it thither? Or could they have 
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sympathiBed in the wrongs of a "goUin damned?" 
Is Dot tbe deairo of revenge, even upon an adulterous 
murderer, one of the imperfections — that muat be 
"burned and pulled away?" Yet, to Hamlet, a 
son and a mortal, what motive of revenge so mighty 
as the purgatorial pangs, the inde&niteljr protracted 
sufferings of a parent, whose virtues had entitled him 
to immediate hliss, bad they not been taten in com- 
pany with casual infirmity ? He who believes a 
Purgatory, proportioned to the degree of sinfulness 
adhering to a soul endued with the principles of sal- 
vation, may take vengeance for the dead. Wa, 
rational Protestants, when we hang or shoot a mur- 
derer, only revenge, or, more properly speaking, 
defend ourselves. 

Nothing in this mysterious history hears a stranger 
aspect than the inconsistent wildness of Hamlet's 
behaviour towards this same apparition. In its pre- 
sence ho displays the affectionate reverence of a son 
to hia departed sire, of an earthly to a spiritual being; 
yet no sooner does the presence of human mortals 
break in upon him, than be treats the fearful vision 
with ludicrous irreverence — calls him (in his own 
hearing, be it remembered) " True-penny," " Fellow 
in the Cellarage," " Hie et ubique," " Old Mole." 
How is this to be explained ? Is it mere buffoonery, 
foisted iu to reward the gallery for silence? Is it 
an ordinary fetch of policy, to baffle the curiosity of 
his companions ? Is it tlie prologue to the assump- 
lion of madness ? or the true symptom of incipient 
derangement ? 
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rl never, to my knowiedge, saw, or even fancied 
that I saw a ghost, much less the ghost of a murdered 
btber; nor am I acquainted with any one that has; 
of course, therefore, I cannot tell how I or my friends 
would comport ourselves, either in the presence of a 
spirit, or iramedialelj after its exit. But T shrewdly 
suspect, tliat our demeanour would he widely at vari- 
ance with all established notions of propriety, deco- 
imm, and seriousness. Nay, from analogy, I conceive 
it jwobahle, that the utter abeyance and confusion of 
all common forms and processes of understanding, 
the inadequacy of all human expressions of reverence, 
might find vent in something very liie jocular defi- 
ance. Those who would profit by the experience of 
an old and able practitioner, may consult Luther's 
Table-Talk, in that passage (I cannot at present refer 
to it) where he details his usual method of receiving 
the visits of his Satanic majesty. 

While the spirit is present, Hamlet's feculties are 
[ absorbed and concentred ; bis composing powers are 
I BUflpended ; he feels the reality of his moral relation 
to the incorporeal visitant, and is upheld by the con- 
sequent sense of moral obligation. Even after the 
" Adieu, adieu, adieu ; remember me," his soul is still 
, collected, and retained in unity with the one great 
object. The dire injunction fills up the total capacity 
' of his being ; it is to him the only truth ; all else is 
ly and phantasm — "saws of books and trivial 
fond records." lie is still out of the body ; earth 
I glimmers away into non-existence ; hut the bare recol- 
. lection, that there are other creatures — creatures 
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with whom he is newlj placed in the relations of utter 
estraugement and irreconcilahle enmity — occasions 
n partial repulsion ; his human nature is resuscitated 
iu au agony of wrathful scom. 

The sound of hving voices, the sight of living' 
bodies, farther remind him that he is in the flesh, hut 
chatted with a secret that must not be imparted, 
which alienates him from the very men, who, not one 
hour since, might have rend his heart in the light of 
day, which turns !iis former confidents into inttneive 
spies. Hence the wild and whirling words — the 
half-ludicrous evasions — the struggle of his mind to 
resume its 'customed course, and affect a dominion 
over the awfnl shapes and sounds that have usurped 
its sovereignty. From this period, the whole state of 
Hamlet may aptly be likened to a vast black deep 
river, the surface whereof is curled and rippled hy. 
the passing breezes, and seemingly diverted into a 
hundred eddies, while the strong under-current, dark 
and changeless, maintains an mivaried course towards 
the ocean. 

If it be asked, Is Hamlet really mad? Or for 
what purpose does he assume madness? We reply, 
that he assumes madness to conceal from himself and 
others his real distemper. Mad he certainly is not, 
in the sense that Lear and Ophelia are mad. Neither 
his sensitive organs, nor the operations of his intellect, 
are impaired. His mind is lord over itself, but it ia 
not master of hia will. The ebb and flow of his 
feelings are no longer obedient to calculable impulses 
— -he is like a star, drawn by the approximation of a 
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comet, out of the range of solar influeuce. To be 
mad, is uot to be subject to the eommon laws, ■whereby 
mankind are held together in comiaanity ; and what- 
ever part of man's nature is thus dissociated, is justly 
accouDted insane. If a man see objects, or hear 
Bounds, which others in the same situation cannot 
see or bear, and his mind and wiU assent to the 
illusion (for it is possible that the judgment may 
discredit the false intelligence which it receives from 
its spies), such man is properly said to be out of his 
senses, though his actions and conclusions, from his 
ovm peculiar perceptions, should be perfectly sane and 
rational. Hamlet's case is in some mea^iure the 
reverse of this — his actions and practical conclusions 
are not consistent with the premises in his mind and 
his senses. An overwhelming motive produces inert- 
ness — he is blinded with excess of light. 

The points in his character which have given occa- 
'i mon to most controversy, are bia seemingly causeless 
aversion to Polonius ; hia cruel treatment of Ophelia ; 
sceptical views of an hereafter, spite of ocular 
demonstration that to die is not to sleep ; his apparent 
treachery to his two schoolfeDows, Rozencrantz and 
Guildenstern; and his tardy, irresolute, and at last 
casual, performance of the dread vow which he has 
invoked Heaven, Earlh, and Hell to witness. 

The character of Polonius, thougb far less abstruse 
and profound than that of Hamlet, baa been far more 
grossly misrepresented — at least on the stage— where 
he is commonly exposed to the gods as a mere doodle, 
a drivelUng caricature of methodical, prying, garrulous, 
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blear-eyed, avaricious doUge ; in fact, as all that 
Hamlet, between real and counterfeit madness^ 
describes him, A similar error has turned Othelloi 
the sable Maaritanian chieftain, haply descended from 
the vanquishers of Eoderic the Goth, into a ranfc 
wooUy-pated, tbick-lipped nigger, a protege of the 
Airican Association. The Danish Chamberlain is 
indeed superannuated — a venerable ruin, haunted 
with the spectre of his departed abilities. But be has 
been already sufficiently vindicated by Dr. Johnson, 
who was seldom wrong, when acute observation of life 
and manners, unaided by extensive imagination, could 
set bim right. Of Polonius, in his prime, it might 
he said, that " wisdom and cunning bad their shares 
in him ;" his honour and honesty were of the courtier's 
measure, more of the serpent than the dove. Even 
his advice to Laertea, which has sorely puzzled those 
who mistake hitn for an anile butlbon, is altogether 
worldly and prudential, such as a worldly-wise man 
might derive from the stores of experience, long aAer 
he had lost the power of applying his experience to 
passing odcaaioos. A cautious wisdom, never sup- 
ported hy high, philosophic principles, has degenerated 
into circuitous craftiness. Witness his notable scheme 
uf espionage upon his son's morals at Paris. He is, 
moreover, a member of the Academy of Compliments, 
a master of ceremonies, and evidently practised in 
tlie composition of set speeches and addresses, as his 
rhetorical formulfe and verbal criticisins sufficiently 
evince. "A foolish figure" — "A vile phrase" — 
" Beautified is an ill phrase" — " That 'a good, moblod 
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queen is good." It woulJ seem, ttDo, thut like some 
other great statesmen, he has dabbled in polite litera- 
ture. How correctly he inyeutories the genera and 
species of the Drama — Tragedy, Comedy, Pastoral, 
Pastoral- comical. Historical-pastoral, Tragical-histori- 
cal, Tragicaj-comical-historical-pastoral, Scene-undi- 
vidflble, or Poem-unlimited. Seneca cannot be too 
heavy, nor Plaulus too light. For the " law of writ, 
and the liberty, these are the only men." 

He much resembles an emeritus professor of leger- 
demain, who continues to repeat his sleight-of-baud 
tricks when gout or palsy has deprived his hands of 
a deceive. He is a formalist 
Q courtesy. 

Between such a personage, and the moodj, mefa- 
physical, impatient, open-hearted Hamlet, there must 
needs have existed an utter antipathy ; and though 
antipathy is not synonymous with hatred, it is on the 
high-way to it. Where natures are entirely dis- 
cordant, small provocation suffices to produce personal 
hostihty. Now, Polonius is the confidential agent 
and adviser of the usurping king, and may be sup- 
posed to have had a hand in divertmg the course of 
succession. He ia Ophelia's father, and, as such, 
has enjoined her to deny her company to Hamlet — 
prudently enough, no doubt, but paternal prudence 
seldom escapes the resentment of the disappointed 
lover. The plainest dictates of parental duty are 
ascribed to sordid and unworthy designs; and that 
the Danish Prince imputes such to Polonius, is mani- 
fest, from the ambiguous epithet, fishmonger, and 
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from his ironical Eidinoiiitiaa, " let her not walk ia 
the sun," &c. But what is more than all, Poloniua 
betrays hia intention of pumping Hamlet ; and the 
irritation naturally consequent on the discovery of 
such a purpose, ia heightened by contempt for the 
mantEuvring imbeciHty, the tedious periphrasis with 
which it is pursued, which renders age contemptible 
for its weakness, and odious for its indirection. It is 
not, therefore, unnatural — though certainly far from 
proper — that Hamlet should make the infirmitiea of 
the venerable lord a topic of reproach and ridicule : 
and that when, in a feverish flash of vigour, he has 
stabbed him like a rat behind the arras, he should 
vent hia just anger against himself upon the victim 
of his rashness, whom he chooses to consider as the 
impediment to his just revenge ; and, unable to speak 
seriously on what he cannot bear to think of, should 
continue to the carcass, the same strain of scornful 
irony wherewith he used to throw dust in the dim i 
prying eyes of the living counsellor. 

But, for wringing the kind, fond heart of sweet 
Ophelia, with words such as man should never 
speak to woman, what excuse, what explanation can 
be offered? Love, we know, is often tyrannous and 
rough, and too often tortures to death the affection it 
would rack into confession of itself: and men have 
been who would tear open the softest breast, for the 
satisfaction of finding their own names indelibly 
written on the heart within. But neither love, nor 
any other infirmity that flesh is heir to, can esempt 
1 from the condemnation of i 
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raBTiity. Such eKperimeiits an 
women, whoae weakness, whose very virtue requires 
suspicion and strong aasurance ; but in man, they 
ever indicate a foul, a feeble, an unmanly mind. I 
never could forgive rosthumus for laying wagers on 
his wife's chastity. Of all Sbakspeare'a jealous hus- 
bands, he is the most disagreeable. 

But, surely, the brave, the noble-minded, the phi- 
losophic Hamlet, could never be guilty of such cruel 
meanness. Nor would Shakspeare, who reverenced 
womanhood, have needlessly exposed Ophelia to in- 
Bolt, if some profound heart-truth were not developed 
in the exhibition. One truth at least it proves — the 
fatal danger of acting madness. Stammering and 
squinting are often caught by mimicry ; and he who 
wilfully distorts bis mind, for whatever purpose, may 
stamp its lineaments with irrecoverable deformity. 
To play the madman is " hypocrisy against the devil." 
Hamlet, in fact, through the whole drama, is per- 
petually sliding from his assumed wildness into 
siooere distraction. But his best excuse is to be 
found in the words of a poet, whom it scarce beseems 
me to praise, and who needs no praise of mine : — 



Hamlet loved Ophelia in his happy youth, when 
all his thoughts were fair and sweet as she. But hia 
father's death, his mother's frailty, have wrought sad 
alteration in his soul, and made the very form of 
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woniaD feftrful and suspected. His best affectiot 
are blighted, and Opbelia's love, that young and' 
lender flower, escapes not tlie general infection. 
Seeroed not his mother kind, feithful, innocent? And 
was she not married to liis uncle? Bnt after the 
dread iut«rTiew, the fatal injunction, he is 
among whose thoughts and purposes love cannot 
abide. He is a being severed from human hopes and 
jovs — vowed and dedicated to other work than court- 
ship and dalliance. The spirit that ordained him an 
avenger, forbad him to he a lover. Yet, with an 
inconstancy as natural as it is unreasonable, he clings 
to what he has renounced, and sorely feels the re- 
luctant repulse which Ophelia's obedience presents to 
bis lingering addresses. Lovers, even if they have 
seen no ghosts, and have no uncles to slay, when' 
circumstances oblige them to discontinue their suit, 
can ill endure to be anticipated in the breach. It is 
a sorrow that cannot hear the slightest show of ua< 
(kindness, Hamlet, moreover, though a tai'dy, is an' 
impatient nature, that would feel uneasy under tha 
common process of maidenly delay. Thus perplexed 
and stung, he rushes into Opheha'e chamber, and, in 
amazed silence, makes her the confidante of his grief 
and distraction, the cause of which she must not know. 
No wonder she concludes that he is mad for her love, 
and enters readily into what to her appears an inno- 
cent scheme to induce him to lighten his overcharged 
bosom, and ask of her the peace, which unasked she 
may not offer. She steals upon his solitude, while, 
nearj' of bis unexecuted task, he argues with himself 
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I 'tile expediency of suicide. Surprised aa with a 
madden light, his first words are courteous aud tender, 
till he begins to suspect that she too is set on to 
pluck out the heart of his mystery ; and then, actually 
maddened by his self-imposed necessity of personating 
madness, he discLarges upon her the bitterness of 
blasted love, the agony of a lover's anger, as if deter- 
mined to extinguish in himself the last foaling that 
harmonised not nith his fell purpose of revengeful 
justice. To me, this is the most terrifically affecting 
scene in Shakspeare. Neither Lear, nor Othello, are 
BO deep iu tlie gulf of misery. 
Tbe famous soliloquy, which is thus painfully inter- 
tDpt«d, has been murdered by its own celebrity. It 
B been so bespouted, bequoted, and beparodied — so 
ieflled by infant reciters, and all manner of literary 
vd voce and in print — so cruelly torn from its 
I vital connexion with its parent stock, that we are 
'liardly conscious that it derives its sole sense and 
• propriety from the person by whom, and the circum- 
iBtaoces under which, it is spoken. Even when 
I recited on the stage, we always feel as if Hamlet were 
I repeating a speech, not uttering the unpremeditated 
I discourse of his own divided thoughts. Strangely 
Kenough, it has been taken a^ a clerical diatribe against 
Ktoicide, that might do honour to a pulpit, or chair of 
[Moral Philosophy. Yet the scepricism which con- 
siders death as a sleep, futurity as a possible dream, 
and conscience as a coward, has not been wholly 
unobserved; and Shakspeare has been boldly accused 
inadvertence in putting such doubts into the mouth 
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of one who had actually seen and conversed with s 
denizen " of that undiscovered country irom whosa 
bourne no traveller returas," Many insufficient solu- 
tions of this apparent contradiction have been proposed. 
Perhaps the most plausible is that which ascribes it 
to the uncertainty still esiating in Hamlefa mind, 
whether the thing which he has seen is really his 
father's spirit, or only a diabolical illusion. But this 
esplanation, though good as fer as it goes, does not go 
far enough. I will not say, that an apparition 
not confirm the faith of an hereafter where it pre- 
existed, hut where that faith was not, or was neutral' 
ised by an inward misery, implicated with the very 
aenao of being, its effect would be but moraenlary or 
occasional— ft source of perplexity, not of conviction 
— throwing doubt at once on the conclusions of the 
understanding and the testimony of the senses, and 
fading itself into the twilight of uncertainty, making 
existence the mere shadow of a shade. Hamlet, in 
his first soliloquy, speaks like a Christian — an un- 
happy and mistrusting Christian indeed, but still a 
Christian who reveres the Almighty's " canon 'gainst 
aelf-alaaghter." But now, when his belief has received 
that confirmation which might seem irrefragable, he 
talks like a speculative heathen, whose thoughts, 
floating without chart or compass on the ocean of 
eternity, present the fearful possibility of something 
aft«r death, hut under no distinct conception either 
of hope or of fear. The apparition has unsettled his 
original grounds of certainty, and established no new 
ones. Are there no analogous cases within the limit of 
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I our own esperience ? Have not some half intuitions 
letaphysical trutha operated on certain minds, 
like the Ghost upon Hamlet'a, to deati-oy the intelli- 
gible foundations of oommon- sense, and give nothing 
I their stead? to impair the efficiency of ordinary 
motives, yet supply none adequate either to oTercome 
indolence or counteract impulse ? 

It the active powers of Hamlet are paralysed, 
he is himself abundantly conscious. Every appear- 
3 of energy in others — the histrionic passion of 
the player — the empty ambition of Fortinbras — the 
bravery of grief in Laertes, excite his emulafion and 
s self-reproaches. Yet day after day — hour after 
hour, the execution of his vow is in bis hand — no 
, fear — no scruple seems to detain him ; and yet, after 
the play has caught the conscience of the King, atid 
every doubt of the Ghost's veracity is removed, the 
said Ghost upbraids his almost blunted purpose. The 
power of acting revisits him. only at gusty intervals ; 
and then his deeds are like startlings out of slumber, 
thrusttngs on of his destiny. In one of these iits he 
Btabs Poloniua ; in another, be breaks open the com' 
mission of Rosencrantz and GuUdenatem, and without 
considering how far they might, or might not be, 
privy to bis uncle's treachery, aenda them by a forged 
instrument to the block. At last, when the enve- 
i rapier has wound up his own tragedy, he feels 
' new strength in his mortal moment, and, in an instant, 
performs the work, and dies ! 
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Slop till I dicbt the table wi' the iiibber. Noo unbuld^ m 
Bod let '9 hear till another laotiir. Play iiwa' the fimt fiddlBv > 
You like to alimo, even afure the Shepherd alane — and oh | W 
but auld ago is gomilouB, garrulous, and loes dearly tll»<l 
Houu' o' luH ain tremblin' vico ; 

Here JH the Bpotheoais of Shotopearo. 



Here it is. The adnlteroua brother ie pouring the " laperouS'l 
distilment " ioto the ear of tho sleeping monarch. What a,l 
model of a, coward oasossin ! He ^ems ua if La trod o 
viper. He must needs have roeourao to puiBoQ, for he dara ' 
not touch a dagger. Every nurve in his body is on tho lui 
of [ear, and yet no quiver of remoree eon reach his dastard 
Buul. The passage from sleep to dentli— how finely marked 
on the features of bis victim ! Lifa baa departed without 
taking leave, and death hus not yet stamped Mm with ita 1 
loBtbEome impress. But the deed is done, and the "extra- 1 
vagant und erring spirit," with all its imperfections 01 
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head, ta already in Purgatory. What a placid beauty in the 

reoliiiing attitude of tbo corpse ! A graceM eaao, which 

finely contraata with the erauohiug curvD of tho villnjo. It 

■B which a lady on a eofa might study with ad- 

k nntage — yat manly, royal — in fdeep— in death, ho ia "evaiy 



And the artist o' that is a German 1 I can hardly credit it. 

The antique garniture of tho Arhour — the Gothic fret-work 
— the groteaque imagery — the grim figure of Justice with her 
[sword and scale^ — all eeem to syrapathiao with the horrid 
y tct— and bear a charmed life, a reflection of sad mortality. 

t hut Claudius ia an ugly heathen. 



Ia he not, James — not indeed too bad a villain— but too 

w a, scoundrel ! He could not be the brother of a king — he 

bould seduce no woman who was not degraded below all 

degradation — and the mother of HanJet ia still a queen. Ha 

is downright phyaically disgusting. Retimch has embodied 

the grosBest iasues of Hamlefa hatred. He has combined in 

I a human form the varioua defoiTnities of a satyr, a drunkard, 

■ D paddock, abat, a gib, a slave — and, altogether, has produccil 

■:>true eemblanee of one of thoRe hoary misereanta who are 

F'fcrought up to Bow Street or Marlborough Office for Bsaaults 

upon female infanta. His vile low forehead, whnlley eyes, 

pendulous cheeks, and filthy he-goatish hoard — foh — the 

ooblea of Demnark would never have compounded felony 

witJi Buoh " a cutpurse of the empire." 



t youll find, air, that Shaksii 



B ClauJiuB iR 



fo, Jomea — no. 

> But Hamlet saya sua- 

atter what Hamlet says. Hiuulet utters his c 
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t Sliakspeoro's — atid hatred is twent; fold 
blinder tliHH lovo. Now, I really think, that BBnaoaliet, 
adulterer, fratricide, ojid iiaurper as bo Is, Claudius baa royfll 
blood in bia veins, and, for an usurper, plaj^ the King's part 
rarely. Even the Ghost ascribes to him " witcberaft of wit ,■" 
and aeoordingly ho ia a lino talker, a Qorid rbetorioal Bpsaker, 
not unfurnished with common-plaoes of morality, and 
thoroughly cai»ble of auataining Ids aaauniBd dignity, 
reproof of Hamlet'H pereeverent woe would baye done ol 




Forget party for a night, James. Shakeposrc, in short, 
was aware, and here Betzsch seems to hare forgotten, tbot 
great moral guilt may coeiiat with muob personal or official 
dignity, and even with acute intellectual perceptions of a^\^ 
and wrong. 



ICLDSTBATIONR 



^^^H Turn ower to the Ghost, sir — gin ye ptenee. 
^^H " Br He&Tsn, 1 11 make i Glioit of Mto Umt leU tDQ," 

^^H Lo t Tatmg fiiimlet, beckoned away bj the Ghost, who 
^^^P ttands in tlie distance, dim and abadony, ghostly indeed and 
^^^ king-like too, in burstiag froin his fnends, whose admonitory. 
niaijiiaBivs coimtenances interpret their fears. There is no- 
thing of m^ or violence, you boo, Joiudb, iu his deportment 
— nothing but the eelf-transeending energy of one, whose &te 
dies out. Never did art produce a finer sample of manly 
beauty in its vernal summer. We can see that his downy 
cheek is smooth and blooming nS a virgin's; and yet be Ib 
the man complete — the soldier, scholar, courtier — the be- 
loved of Ophelia — " the beautiful, the hrave." Periiapa ho is 
even too beautiful — notthnthe ia effeminate — but the moody, 
moon-struck Hamlet muet needs have had a darker and 
a heavier brow. 



Which is Horautiol 



Eh: 



's the soliloquy ! 



To say that it ia a picture of Hamlet uttering that soliloquy, 
would bo to attribute to the pencil a skill which it does not 
possess. But it is evidently the picture of a man speEddng 
— reasoning to himself — a rare advantage over the generality 
of theatrical portraits, which generally stare out of the canvas 
OF pgper. just as if they were spouting to the pit^ or bmi- 
liarly eyeing the gallery. Hamlet stands in the centre — his 
body firm and erect, his head downcast, hands slightly raised. 
He is manifestly in a state of inward conflict, and strong 
mental eiertion — not in a passive day-dream, or brown study. 
On the one aide Ophelia sits sewing— hor hands suspended, 
her countenance ma.rked with affectionate aniloty. On the 
other, the King and Poloniufl, watching, one with malicious, 
the Other witii curious iutentnesti. Ketzach has admirably 
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reprasented tbe popular idea of Folonius ) — but when h»M 
vieUe EDglnnil, ho may perbape Gatl. among our venerabla m 
Nobles, a more lulequate reprcaontitiro of tho Poloniua ofl 
Sbakspeare. 



Waa ye spoakin' tlie ni 



r I didna hear j'our vice ! , 



Beauty, lonocBnce, and Sorrow, each in tbeir lovelied 
dress, unite in the simple figure. Most wonderful and e; 
lent is the art, that with a few atrokoa of the pencil, a 
duce a being whom at once we know, and lore, and |>i^.^ 
Hamlet, seated at her feet, hii eye fixed like a Basilisk oti 
the King, with uplifted Qnger, expounds "the Mouse Trap." 
— " He poisons him in the garden for his egtate. Yon shall 
see anon, bow the murderer gets the love of Ooozago'a 
wife." The King, with averted face, draws bock his cl 
in the act of riaing.^Tho Quceu, a roynl matron, s^l 
and boauti&l — though guilt, and oare, and years, have 
their several marks upon her, — holds up her hands in 
nisiunenb—but shows no fear. — She evidently waa not pti'Vj 
to the morder. The rest of the audience are merely buhuwcI) ■ 
or it may bo, chagrined at tho interruption of their a; 

Ophelia, pensive and heart-broken, yet thinkings J 
sirce pcroeivoa what ia passing. 



But, look here my door Shepherd — look here. The King 
ia praying— no, pray he cannot — the picture tails it We 
compasBionate oven this miscreant under the severest of all 
Heaven's judgments.— Not so does Hamlet. "Up, sword, 
and know thou a more horrid bent," is clearly blazoned in 
his own act and visage. That waa une of tlic speeches whidi 
Shakspeore, bad he lived iu tiiose days, would not have 
written— ^nor would ho, in tho golden days of Queen Beaa, w 
King Jamie, have put into tho mouth of Hamlet, hod he 
meant to represent him as a eono and eiemploiy yonth. Yet 
I know not whether the notion of retributive vengeance as a 
propitiation to tho departed, will not justify oven this horrid 
scniple. The speech, whatever it wore meant for, certainly 
Is a treoieudous aaUro on revenge. 



ILLUSTBATIONS OF HAMLET, 
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It gara mc gnio ejid greet 

After the Inst confirmatioa of the king's guilt, Hamlet, 
fooled to the top of hja bent by HucoaBaive intnidem, and 
Horewing up his epirits for the interview with his motlier, not 
ddIj- is, but confesses bimeelf nmddeued. 

" Non cniild I drink hot bloud, 

He even contemplates, while he deprecates, the possibility 
of his " heart losing its nature." Just then, " at the very 
witching time of night," " when hall ileelf breathes out con- 
togioa to this world," he crosses the chamber where the ting 
la kneeling. The opportunity strikes him, but hie natural 
disinclinatian to action intervenes, with somewhat of a secret 
consdouenese, that the moment of repentance is not the 
time of vengeance. Still, so utterly are his feellnga enve- 
nomed against the poor culprit, and so stningel; his moral 
Bense perpleied by " supernstural Holicitjng," that even 
remorse itself ia turned to cruelt;, and be vindicates the 
■4jourDmen( of the blow by arguments, which certmnly 
"have no relish of salvation in them," but which, perhaps, 
sounded less impious in an age, when every stanch Protestant, 
no leBa than bis Catholic cousin, thought himself bound 
to believe in the eternal perdition of their dissentient 
neighbours. 






Hera it is,^ — the madness of OpheUa ! She is still lovely 

— still the same Ophelia— but how changed ! Her aspect 

telljs of flerce conflicting woes — but they are pasffid. Surely 

' that bereavement of reaaou, which to man appears so cruel, 

a dispensation of mercy ! She Bcottcrs her flowers — rue, 

I fcr rememhraneo, and pansiea for thonghta — and warbles 

L snatcbes of old songs — such as she may have overheard in 

I her cbildbood, without knowing what the words imply, only 

I that they tell of love and death — of faithless love and death 

I untimely I 



IGNORAMUS ON THE FINE ARTS. 
No. r. 



"Painting is a mystery." Strange tbat an art, 
which addresses the most perfect of the senaes, 
should not he plain as daylight. Yet the more pic- 
tures I Bee, the more I read and hear, and reflect j 
about painters and their works, the more I i 
vinced that Pompey, the clown, is right ia b 
vation. The more I seem to know, the nearer I i 
approach the Socratic conriction " that I know | 
nothing ! " i 

I speak not of the mystery of makii^ pictures, 
but of that which involves their merits and demerita | 
when made. Tbat there should be technical secrets, 
mysteries of the craft, is no more than might be I 
expected. I can easily conceive that te paint a 
may he as difhcult as to raise the wind, and that I 
never could do by whistling, — that middle lint, Hke 
other happy middles, is hard t{) hit, and h: 
keep,— that a true carnation is as skilful a compound | 
as a haggis, — that to group a picture successfully 
may be as delicate a concern as to marshal a country 
dance at a country assembly, (and that would puzzle 
a modern herald, or seneschal of the olden time),— 
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tiat the inner light of the Venetiiin colouriats may 
be as unaccountable as the ioirard illuminadon of 
the elect, — nay, I apprehend and appreciate the 
science and dexterity which can distinguish a horee 
from a crocodile, and a tree from a birch-broom. As 
for chiaroscuro, tone, keeping, contour, repose, itc, 
they are words which I venerate and understand as 
well as your worthy prsecentor doth Selah, Michtham, 
Negonoth, or Hallelujah. Yet I doobt not they have 
a meaning, as precise and categorical as the polarity 
of moral truth. Of the e.tecutive difficulties of art I 
may be allowed to judge. — inasmuch as, after many 
years' self-instruction, and si.t lessons from an iti- 
nerant drawing-master, I never could represent a 
joint-stool in just perspective, or delineate the correct 
profile of a gibbet. As for colouiing, though I was 
early aware that light and shade in nature do not lie 
in ja^ed patches, like the skin of a spotted negro, 
nor resemble London snow, or a damsel in a white 
gown newly emerged from the embraces of a chimney- 
sweeper, — that Spring, the lightsome lassie, does not 
wear green grogram, nor Autumn invest her maturer 
charms in a red and yellow Manchester print, — I 
was totally unable to make any practical use of the 
knowledge, except indeed to convince myself that a 
precocious passion for pencils and colour-boxes is no 
infallible sign of a genius for the fine arts. 

In truth, I am well contented to he ignorant of 
the mechanical arcana of ait. Secrets of practice are 
profitable to none but practitioners. When I look on 
a fine picture, 1 would gladly forget the laborious, 
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greasy, dirty-handed process that produced so much 
beauty, and believe it a living emanatiou of the in-' 
spired inlellect, — a magic mirror of the artist's mind. 
What youthful poet, wooing his Fancy's Queen with 
tender poesy, would choose to have her witness to 
"his poetic pains," — the blots, the erasures, the 
gnawing of his pen, — his stolen glances at tha 
rhyming dictionary, — his furtive forays into the 
" Elegant Extracts " and the " Beauties of the Living 
Poets''" What estempore preacher would expose 
his note-book to his congregation? For my own part, 
I like a good beef-steak, but have no desire to follow it 
from the stall to the gridiron. I dearly love a Chriab- 
mas pantomime. Old Prynne and Jeremy Collier, if 
their hearts were in the right place, (and Jeremy 
was a sound non-juring Tory), would have uncursed 
the stage, had they seen the bliss of wondennenl, 
the bright, round, rosy, innocent faces of the children. 
— the smug, rustic, half-childiah delight of country 
cousins, and the glorious independence of the one 
shilling gallery, at these silent dramas. But I would, 
not, like the gallants of Shakspeares days, place my 
stool on the stage during the performance, for fear of 
slipping through a trap-door, nor venture behind tba 
scenes, lest I should forget to give Columbine her 
title, or mistake some venerable Peer for Pontaloon. 

But there is a mystery in art which I would fain 
dive into, — a mystery of grace, of grandeur, of har- 
mony, — a power in lines and colours, which I cannot 
explain, and only half enjoy. 

It never was my fortune to visit the foreign seata 
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of art ; and mj acijuiiiiitaiice with English collections 
is neither intimate nor eiteusive. Of course, there- 
fore, my notions of the grand style are vague, meta- 
physical, or at leaat poetical ; for engravings of epic 
ir tr^c pictures are as unsatisfactory as prose ver- 
j of epic poems. They show what the work is 
ahont, not what it ia. The temples of Greece and 
Italy — sublime in desolation, lovely in widow's weeds 
— are to me unreal as the hidden bowera of Izem. I 
r trode the long galleriea of the Escurial, where 
the Titians elumber in peaceful beauty, lipeniug witli 
mellow jeara. The Louvre and the Luxembourg are 
hard words, which I dare not pronounce and scarce 
can spell. The Vatican, the Sistine Chapel, the 
Florentine Gallery, are fair imaginations, or rather 
indialiuct yearnings, not so definite or vivid as the 
hail of Valhalla. Michael Augelo is like Demogorgon, 
an awful name, and that ia all ; Raphael, Titian, Sal- 
vator Rosa, I have heard and read of, — I believe in 
them, love them, — but wliat are they to me ? Were 
Eaphael's miracles of grace decayed, if nought re- 
mained to show where they had been but such quaint 
mockeries of shapes as mouldy damps describe on tlie 
walls of a deserted mansion, I could dream of him 
fltill, — still could I dream of faces whose beauty was 
no formal symmetry of outline, no bloom that Time 
bestows and takes away, but a permanout law and 
generative principle of lovehnesa, a visible efflux of 
divinity, still would I believe that what to me was 
but a dream, the fashion wliereof I strove in vain to 
recal, was to Raphael a waking intuition, — a clear 
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idea, distinct in part and lineament, informing bis 
skill and ruling bia hand, and substantiated 
" human forms dirine." Had Titian's colours been 
evanescent aa the rainbow, I could jet believe {and 
alas ! tbe lime must come when none can more tbaa 
believe it!) tliat his canvas glowed with the goi^eoua 
light of prophetic vision, and melted wilb tbe volap- 
tuoua hues of lovers' fancy, — that he clothed his 
naked goddesses with beauty as a garment, — revealed 
young seraphs trailing clouds of glory, and shed im- 
mortal sunshine on Elysian plains. Sahator Bosa 
— never was man ao blessed in a name ! — But I once 
did see a landscape of Salvator's, which taught me 
what an imaginative thing a landscape may be, 
when drawn by a painter, not a land-surveyor; by 
a poet-painter, — not a mere portrait-maker of wood, 
earth, and water (Nature's three flat notes, as Sir 
William Chambers* called them, like a flat as he 
was). That shall positively be the last pan — thia 
page. Such shaggy rocks, — such dark and ruinous 
caves, — such spectre-eyed, serpentheaded trees, 
wreathed and contorted into hideous mimicry of 
human shape, as if by the struggles of evil spirits 
incarcerated in their trunks, — such horrid depth of 

* Sw 
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shade, — such fearful visitations of strange light. — 
Buch horrid likenesses 



ely never congregated in any local spot, — 
assuredly not in merry England, nor Scotland either, 
for Robin Hood and " bravo Rob Roy " were outlaws 
of another vein than Salvator's banditti, who seem 
not men of women horn, nor fed with mother's milk, 
" nor ever dandled on a father's knee," but natural 
kindred of the murderous woods and unholy dens 
they lurk in. Tbey are no more sib to the free 
dwellers of Sherwood than to the gentlemen of the 
Beggar's Opera. And then, such women ! horribly 
beautiful ! It is pleasant to talk of Correggio, Cara- 
vaggio, Juho Romano, Carlo Dolci, Domenichino, 
Parmegiaao, and the rest of the Roman, Venetian, 
and Bolognese schools, tkeir names are so musical. I 
have a superstitious reverence for Albert Durer, — a 
sort ofbowing and speaking acquaintance withTeniers. 
I should like to be introduced to that pleasant good' 
for-nothing Frenchman, Watteau, — his pictures are 
such smooth, well-bred pieces of court scandal, as 
good as Grammont or Horace Walpole. I often 
■quote Thomson's lines about " learned Pousain," and 
Eun heartily tired of hearing English sun-sets always 
called Claude-like scenes. As for Beck, Bolswort, 
Bischop, Sceldt, Rottenhammer, Heere, Helmskirk, 
Hondekotter, Hoskins, Howbraken, Ketel, Half, 
Cock, Block, Meugs, and Hink, I perfectly abhor 
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I, and am determined never to mention ' 
them in a. sonnet as long as I live. 

With respect to sculpture, my faith is great and i 
my knowledge very small. It is, hoivever, much. | 
easier to conceive a stAtue than a painting, because i 
the relation of parts to the whole is much eimpler, 
and more obvious. Casta and prints give a very I 
tolemble idea of what sort of excellence can be at- i 
taiued in marble or bronze. I have seen a copy o 
the Medicean Venus, and thought it an exceedingly 
clever model of a pretty loveable little woman. But 
I was neither " dazzled " nor " drunk with beauty," 
and must be excused if I doubt whether Byron 
either. In " Don Juan " he speaks out, sensibly eni 1 
plainly i — 



" Loving in sMae " must needs be platonic love 
with a vengeance. Venus and common sense defend 
me from falling in love with a statue, either literal 
or metaphorical I In soft, fascinating, sexual loveli' . 
ness, mArble ia a very inadequate representative of ] 
flesh and blood ; and in bodying forth the beauties of , 
the feeling, the inexpHeaUe combinatioua of thought 
and mind, sculpture is almost as inferior to painting, 
as painting to poetry, — all are poor in comparison of 
nature, who is fine poetry. Still the Venus de Medici 
is all it can, or ought to be ; it is more glorious 
to have given a title to such a work, than to • 
have reigned over the vale of Arno. There i 
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rther Veuua, knowa by the untmnslatable epithet 
Kallipyga, which I have also seen iii little, poocera- 
ing which I shall borrow the rapture of that amiable 
cockney, Janus Weathercock, whilom connoisseur io 
ordinary to that dear defunct — the Loudon — (Taylor 
and Hessey.) " Where shall we find a light suffi- 
ciently pervading for my exquisite coquette, my 
alluring bashfulneas, that with such raTishing affccta- 
tdon, gathers sidelong the thin robes high from her 
bloomiog limbs long stepping — 

' Thou beauteDusaukled, nameless one, wliat country guvc 

thee birth ? 
Who WBB the god, or god-like youth, made blessed with 

thy love! 
What tbrilliog Eogera 
Drew o'er the rouudod wrist the eloistic ring of gold 1 ' 

Is nature now worn out ? Or wert thou always aa 
now, a vision of desire, the flower of a mind burning 
with the idea of beauty never to be realised, but by 
its own faint reflection ?" 

Well done — now were I to try all night, I could 
not put myself into such an ecstasy. It ia a very 
pretty figure, however, but my frigid barbarism has 
been far more affected by the sight of a rosy West- 
tnoreland lassie, tripping over a swollen brook, with 
her basket on her head, looking behind and around 

, to see if she were unobserved, and bursting 
into a half-pleased, balf-alarmed laugh at the rustle 
of the copse hard by, than with any dim reflections 
of even Greek ideas. There is, methiuks, a pravity 
of taste, a positive moral disproportion, in laiishing 
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BO much fond foolishness on an unsympathbanj 
block, a toy of mere mechanic craft. The legitimats 
pleasure to bo derivod from worka of art is calm, 
austere, intellectual, The true object of admiration. 
IB the intellect, that can so enshrine itself in paselv* 
matter, and Dx a thought for perpetuity, anake tiia 
sense of beauty in a thousand minds through count- 
less generations, and make us venerate the godlike in 
our poasible selves.* 

I confess I suspect the Apollo to be of a higher 
style of excellence than even the Venus ; perhaps 
because Milman's prize verses have taught me how 
to admire it. But is not masculine beauty mora 
truly statuesque, more coldly and correctly ideal than 
the charm of womanhood ? It addresses itself purely 
to the understanding, through the eye ; it is a matter 
of measurement — a geometric diagram. Theoiy and 
Nature are not there at strife. Men, to be sure, 
such as one sees of a market-day, or in the Serpentine 
river on a Sunday, are not ApoUoa ; their visage 
must be seen in their mind before they can he loved ; 
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but this is all to the advantage of the sculptor. His 
work is the less liable to BuiTer from a cumparison 
with Nature's, At any rate, I have aeen much 
sweeter women than the Venus — I never saw a man 
half so handsome as the Apollo. One great merit of 
this statue is, that it is not effeminate. With all 
the showy luxuriance of unahom locks, the suiooth 
and radiant aspect, the rounded limbs, that lead the 
eye unchecked along the undulating maze of beauty 
— it is every inch a god, instinct with immortal 
youth and masculine divinity. Now, common-place 
artists, and poets too, seem tfl copy the modem 
practice of the theatres — when they want to show a 
nice young man, they put a buxom female into male 
attire. Who, that ever has seen, can forget the 
Vestris in Giovanni? And more than one pretty little 
lady has made her musical debut in Macheath. To 
see how the dear creatures play with the pistols ! 
It were a pleasure to be robbed by such highway- 
women. However, the device sen'es to unrealise 
the play, which, delightful as its just and powerful 
satire makes its perusal, is a great deal too real for 
decorous representation. By the way, the Beggar's 
Opera is far above the custoraary pitch of Gay — Swift 
had surely a hand in it. But this is digressing. 

The Famese Hercules — a huge mass of muscle, 
sullenly reclining on a knotty club — is a terrible 
personiflcation of animal power ; a sort of animated 
oak tree. Nothing, compact of bone and fibre, could 
withstand the explosive force of its sinews ; yet it is 
_ ta sluggish, and apparently as unthinkmg, as powder 
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ill a mine, before the tmin is ignited. It is said 
be admirable in its auatomy ; and being a genuine 
autique, is free from tbat disgusting pedantry which, 
some modem muscle-mongers Lave brought from thoi 
dissecting-room, a school in which it ii 
seek for the grace of the body, as for the seat of 
the Boul. Better that a statue should not be quite 
correct in anatoray, tliau that it should look like a 
mummy, and smeU of putrefaction. Let the sur- 
geons make casta and preparatioBs for themselves. 
Contrasted with the Apollo, ibis gnarled protuberant, 
heap of iron flesh happily illustrates the difEbrenca 
between corporeal strength and spiritual enei^- 
between Chitrles and Orlando. Still it is an ugly 
monster; and I like it the worse because I wrota 
fifty lines in its praise, which did not obtain the' 
e prize.* 
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rl have gazed for hours at the Elgin tnarhles, 
" the importation whereof constitutes an era in British 
art," and having read in Hogarth's "Analysis " that 
Michael Angelo discovered the line of heauCy in a 
Torso, was not without hopes of eliciting a theory 
from the headless Ilissua ; while in the Theseus, 
whose features have not suffered much more punish- 
ment than would have hefallen a successful pugilist 
in the best days of the prize-ring, I fain would have 
imagined an Olympic victor, reposing after the strife 
of the ctBstus, only there were no marks of body 
blows. I conjured up a legion of fancies, each 
attended with a note of admiration lor its squire, — 

iniiitel, anted Iha roJtctloB 
LfethoH. InThiurltiu'BilesjripUQDDfWAtLLiUiAaifciu.IdrllSa, 

Xti^^uc «*r^>u< faymXms rtfiiim iiinn." 



«ilb iE And balls in might; oddiBH." Ob vbieii puugg Coplefllona 
("PrHleoUoaH AademlcK," p. 78) obBerree, " Amyd Alhlelm fbnnii id 
flXflmpLum aUtns Alicujga iniiigDiH Hat Ubuln vldelnr cxprimi;" per- 
haps, if chronologj' permit, Tl^eoctitui might be thlBUBg of Uie Fbtubbb 
" " ' '" " . - . . . . Y^^^ 3h»liape»re for 
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outline ecstasies, raptures in cbiaroscuro- 
would not do, In vain I cdled the finest words 
English, Greek, Latin, French, and what Italian I 
had picked out of music-boolis, and tried to talk 
myself into a taste, by explaining their auperlatiTe 
excellence to whomsoever I could get 
li8teUi_ I was as cold as the marbles themselves j 
and all my imaginations were like the silent practiM 
in which a cathedral organist exercisea bis fingen 
during the lessons and sermon, which only -wa-att 
the puff of the bellows to be eloquent music. X 
tried the antiquarian tack — bethought me how thes* 
shattered relics grew beneath the hand of Phidias — 

English verae an unMUMty or ndYsnUgenna id an unJvBPslty at 4ll. 
Ibej cecUJnly wLlbdnv [hs itUntlon from tbe leKular coaraa of 
■ludies, and snootiniDa gain a lampnrary 4clal for clevBr Idls men, wldob 
ti not dasinble. Stmly, Ihsn, (he nileM of pnhlin instnetion an right 
In imlninliiing tbal cast of pwUy wbloh In muBt stricUy inademtnl — 

not aLvnys bQ tbe mast pnmMti?. Wtaatever iwlltical HnnomlBta mar 
Utink of bountiea upon oiportatlDD, baimtieB upon g«nEua an lltCIa 
Dseded In tbls BeQi^ntioii. After aU, a! tbe unnibet of rajecled prlca 
poeuB wbLeb their aulborB biTS Ihungbt proper to piiut, In ttaete one 
which dooB nol jiuUf)- the award of Iba Domf 

TalUng of laklahneas, the Soulhema, ami mme of yoa Kortberna loo, 
haTK s Btnnge Idea i>f tbe Ukee— ai if the; conititnted a Hrt of rural 
Onib-Htjeet — as if rbjme, rbftlim, blaitk verse, and EugUah hAiametBT 
weie the remacnUu- dialect of the bUIS-as U WludonneK wen a hnga 
puddle of inli, and the wild geeae, wfien they flj oyer our yiile^ dnpped 
ready-made pens out of their plnlonii. Toul nu wnfmirs, 1 aaaura ym, 
gentlemen. The Lake Poete are lUena to a man; Oier hnnigbt UhIt 
dlieaso with tbem, and not a single native ha* eaughl tbe infocUen. 

I cannot conclude this inordinaleif egotlBClcil note wllhoot a word of 

but perhaps it ie enough (o Bay tliat it ifl the work of Gopleatone' Whc^ 



irovod by iu peniaal. It la la be ragretuid that the rn 
at of roetrj ProfeBsor] prevented iilB illustrating liia poeitlaQil 
UoD of modem eiamplea wlUi the aniiqna prototypee. ~ 
( to him a fbrbldden speeeb, and Franch, HpanUh, Gen 
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rliDW jojoualy he marked the approxima.ti<m of the 

I rude block to )iis preconceived idea — how quickly 

f luid thankfully he availed himself of every hint 

1 which the grain of the marble, a elip of the chigel, 

I say passing object or accident, au^eated to his quick- 

oonceiving fency — how PericleH, Sophocles, Socrates, 

■watched his progress, and young Plato stood by musiug 

on the quiddity of the KaXov — how often he was 

interrupted by the freaks of that mischievous urchin 

Alcibiadea — and how divinely drunk the whole city 

of Athens got at the house-warming of the Parthenon, 

anticipating the Dionysia, and seeing every grace and 

perfection of the consummate divinities double. I 

nonder whether a drunk Athenian was as aainiue as 

a drunk Englishman — how many generations of fair 

_ and wise and wicked citizens gazed upon them — on 

I those very statues then before me, till they became 

\ like the dim blue Hymettus, and the dark blue sea, 

the natural inheritance of Athenian eyes, the pride 

of Athenian prosperity, the prouder solace of Athens 

1 decay. But this also was vanity, and worse — it 

IBS a sore vexation. Better that Britain had re- 

J mained, aa in the days of Chaucer, of Spenser, even 

[ of Milton, a land where thought alone reflected or 

1 consummated the beauty of nature, than that we 

' flhould learn the mechanism and trick of the cunning 

[ artificer, by plundering the helpless and the fallen. 

til it please Heaven that we should hare painters 

Vjod sculptors, they wilt rise in due time ; and the 

JBame power that made Homer a poet, without antique 

§ Models, — that in every art has made the maters of 
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models with no model but Nature, will teach our 
artists to realise their owa ideal, aud to equal, not 
resemble, the maaterg of brighter climea and ages 
of historic fame. The Elgin marbles may make ■ 
sculptofB of lads who ought to be carpenters — they 1 
may possibly humanise the bodiless cherubs o 
churchyard stoues ; hut they will not conjure tha ] 
soul of Phidias int{i John Bull. The coward FhilbtiDS, I 
who bribed a harlot to deprive Samson of his strength,, 
was none the stronger for his treachery. 

Such were my reflections in the year IS — , when | 
I last visited the British Museum. If I erred, a 
least I erred in good company ; for the Duke o 
Wellington, who restored the works of art ta Italy, 
and Felicia Hemans, who sang 
triumph for their return, wert 
opinion. Lord Byron's maledici 
drel Scot," are too well known I 
too anti-patriotic to be quoted in 1 
us rather suppose, that Lord Elgin was incited, hko I 
Brutus, by the love of his country — by pure love of I 
the arte, like the man that stole the sacramental plat« I 
out of pure religion, because he did not approve of ■ 
the churchwardens. No more, probably, does Lord \ 
Elgin of the modem Athenians ; he thought, perhaps, \ 
that statues were of no more use to them than books I 
to a man who cannot read — that Britain is bow the ' 
true Greece, and London " the city of the soul." A 
any rate, he bought the statues and paid for them 
and sold them again at a loss ; and were I a sculptor 

' BlnckvDcd'B. in nhlch tbla Eaaaj wbb oili,-lnii11j pnbllalied. 
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the chance is, that I should feel truly grateful to him. 
I do not think I vd)! vote for sending them 
back, — at least, till the Government of Greece is 
settled on a firm basia. Is it not enough that we were 
willing to have giyen the Greeka a king, if we could 
found anyljody to accept the hooour ? Alas ! they 
areniuchin the situation of the trees in Jotham 'spara- 
ble, and 1 fear the thorn will reign over tliem at last. 
To fall to somewhat of a slower method," a& 
King Dick says, it must be allowed that pictures and 
statues lose some portion of tlieir eentimental interest, 
though not of their intrinsic worth, by espatriatjon, 
It is, moreover, an injury to the mighty dead — to the 
memory of their authors, who bequeathed them to 
their countries for an eyerlaating possession. Poetry 
floats on the wind, it is as communicable as Are, and 
all are gainers by its ditfusion. But the genius of 
the painter, the sculptor, the architect, is embodied 
in matter circumscribed by locahty. The temple 
must stand or fall beneath the same point of heaven 
Ibat shone propitious on its erection. The picture, 
tbe carved image, though in some sort appertaining to 
the universal intellect, do yet partake of the nature 
of property, — of national property ; and though it 
may plausibly be argued that the fee-simple ouglit to 
reside in the nation that can make the best use of 
tham, — such a line of reasoning would prove too 
much — at least, for the security of vested interests 
in general. What would the courts thiuk, if it were 
advanced as a plea for appropriating another man's 
horse, that the said owner was a bad jockey? 
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Tliere is one purpose to which sculpture has im- 
aiemorially bcea applied — wherein, I think, Gothic 
igaorance has stumbled on the right way, and modern 
skill " overleaps itself." I mean iu sepulchral ef^ea. 
The old recumbent figures, with hands joined over 
the bosom, as if they had died praying, with the 
quaint black-letter inscriptions, accord far better with 
the repose of death, than the most artful imitation 
of life which even a Chantrey would execute. Death 
will still be death, and the bare skull vrill took ghastly, 
though you crown it with roses. Faith makes our 
departure joyful ; but the best that sense can show of 
death is peace — marble stillness. Unseemly ia the 
oold unmoviiig mimicry of life, in the holy neighbour- 
hood of dust that hath lived, 

But why did I speak of British art ns of an unborn 
contingency? Ages rolled away before a real paint«r 
stepped on British ground ; and long after England 
became a resort of foreign artists, and a shrine for 
their choicest relics, when poets and sages had conse- 
crated our language tfl iramortaUty, the silent rnii- 
yersal language of lines and colours was graced with 
no English composition above the grade of a plain 
prose epitaph or obituary notice ! For to what else 
can a mere portrait or death-like bust be compared? 
But art, though late, has come to us at last, and, lika 
R Lapland summer, fairer and more perfect for its 
long delay. 

Why were we not earlier blessed with native artists? 
Many reasons have been assigned, but none com- 
pletely satisfactory. Wiakelmatm wrote an essay, 
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which Briny thought worthy of serious confutatioti, 
to show that, unlesa England could be towed some 
degrees farther south, her sons must toil after the 
clasBic style in vain. But Winkelmann, I helieve, 
was nerer in Englaud, perhaps never saw an English 
woman, — or, more probably, saw no beauty in the 
works of nature, and only one kind of beauty in works 
of design. Besides, he died in 17138, Yet, if be 
were acquainted with EogUsh literature and English 
LiMchanism, he ought to have known that we pos- 
BMSsed, in no stinted measure, the two grand requi- 
r sites of art — poetical conception, and manual dexterity. 
The fiiult, therefore, is cot in our climate, bad as it 
is for asthmatical and consumptive subjects ; not in 
our stars, or ia our physical constitution, or cranio- 
logical conformation — for all these are much in statu 
quo : — yet England ia pre-eminently the country of 
IiTing Art, Wars and factions are very wicked things ; 
but it is doubtful whether they do not rather foster 
than repress the growth of intellect. Invention is a 
tree that droops in the sunshine, and expands its 
proud blossoms to the storm. Wliat have been the 
times, and what the regions, which science, art, 
imagination, have most renowned ? The eras of 
revolution, the habitations of discord — Athens, Syra- 
cuse, republican and papal Rome, Florence, Venice, 
Northern Germany, England — names habitually asso- 
ciated with sedition, persecution, tumults, battles, and 
sieges. And what periods in the world's history have 
produced more intellectual esceUenee, more orna- 
mental skill, than those of the Peloponnesian war, of 
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the Roman triumvirateSj when the minds which 
adorned the Auguatan age were formed aod in- 
stnicted — of the Guelph and Ghibelline conteata^ 
nf the Reformation, the puritan rebellion, and the 
French revolution ? 

But it may he argued — the fine arte of painting 
and sculpture are less independent than their sisters. 
They require an expensive material, and much leisure, 
and ample space, to develope their beauties. The 
miostrel could convey his harp, the modem bard hia 
ink*hom, from town to town — over hill and dale ; — 
could exercise their faculties beneath the green forest, 
in the camp or the prison, wherever the vocal air 
or the silence of thought can enter — needing no 
patronage but what suffices to preserve them from 
starving. 

Not 80 the poet of the peooU or the chisel. This 
is an undertaking that requires capital. His em- 
ployers can only be the opulent ; and they are little 
disposed to purchase pictures or statues, which an 
invader may carry away to grace his triumph, a bullet 
pierce or a boml>sbell crush to atoms, a drunken mob 
deface or a fanatic multitude bum with the mass of 
abominable things. Nor are men's minds, in troubled 
times, much given to produce quiet grace, or silent 
espression, by slow and patient touches. David him- 
self had little leisure for painting while he sat upon 
Robespierre's committee. There is some plausibility 
in this ; hut it will not account for the dearth of art 
in England. It is sufficient to observe, that there 
was room, leisure, and magnificence to erect some of 
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the grandest works of architecture, — the slowest, 
bulkiest, and most espensive of all arts' operations, — 
the least capable of escape, and the most exposed to 
hostile aggressioa. For never since the temple was 
levelled on Mount Moriah has the patient toil and 
beautifiil geniiis of mankind upreared a house of 
prayer so reverend, so fitted to a sacred purpose, so 
iair with the beauty of holiness, as those aged cathe- 
draU, those abbeys and minsters, which solemniae 
our ancient cities, or lift their grey heads, amid 
stillness of deep, umbrageous, winding valea 
by lulling streams, or dark embowered with " old 
contemporary trees," from whence, in elder times, 
the sacred bell and the slow midnight psalm fell 
sweetly on the ear of wood-bewildered pilgrims, 
— fabrics so admirable Jn their perfection, that 
we could scarce deem charitably of their destroyers, 
were they less holy in their hallowed ruing. Yet 
even were they deprived of the sublimity of age and 
association, and considered merely as efforts of archi- 
tectural slrill, they wodd still be the glory of our 
isle. To eiecute so great a variety of minute and 
curious parts requires a masterly hand and a pregnant 
fancy, — to combiue them in one massy and stupen- 
dous whole was the acliievemont of a mighty imagi- 
nation. In the multitude of a mighty and delicate 
elaboration of the Gothic ornaments, we are reminded 
of the fragile pencilling of frost, or the vegetation of 
mosses ; yet the total effect is immensity and eternity. 
We scarce believe them feats of mechanic agency, < 
think a time has been when yet they were not. W 
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are always pleased with the discoTery of analogiea bo- I 
tween the eister arts ; but the only thing to which [ 
we can aasimilate or parallel the British aacred archi- 
tecture is the music of Handel. The Grecian orders, ' 
like pictures, are to be seen and comprehended at ] 
once, — the whole and the parts ere viewed together, 
and their co-inherence is judged hy the eye. But our 
cathedrals, from their screens, side aisles, transepts, 
and subsidiary chapels, can never be seen altogether 
there is always, as when you are listening to a solemn, 
rich, and varied harmony, eraployiuent at once for 
memory and anticipation. The whole is not objected , 
to the senses, but must be constructed by the imagi- 
nation, — always implied, but never present. 

Now, the music of Handel, though multitudinoufl j 
as the ocean, possesses as complete an unity as th« , 
simplest air, with the high excellence, that each part | 
is prophetic, as it were, of tlie parts that are s 
sively to be unfolded. But I am afraid I don't maka 
myself quite understood. lievenons a nos mautons. 

Surely the wealthy zeal and genius that erected 
those sacred fanes, might have adorned them with 
semblances of natural or ideal beauty, at less expense 
than went to fill them with gilded monsters and gor- 
geous deformity. There was plenty of occupation, 
and probably sufficient pay, for carvers and limners, 
when our churches were populous with idols, glea 
ing with saints, burning with martyrs, grinning with i 
devils, and staring with miracles. The shafted win- 
dows, so curiously elegant with wire-like tracery, shed I 
" dim religious light" through prophets and apostles. 
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r radiant with, gold and purple, sapphirs and emerald ; 
heraldic grifiBns and monsters stained the lettered 
pavement with transmitted lustre ; the clustering 
pillars were hung ivith festal array of legends woven 
in tapestry, and not a font nor altar, stall or pulpit, 
screen or " buttress, or coigne of vantage," that was 
not as industriously flourished over as an Oriental 
manuscript. Grotesque and graceless as all this 
"antique iraagerie" would probably appear in Pro- 
testant daylight, it doubtless was fearfully impressive 
in Catholic eyes, when seen by the faint fhckering of 
yellow tapers, which, struggling with the discoloured 
gleam of painted glass, produce by their very number 
an ^gravating indistinctness. The colouring waa 
brilliant and expensive, and profusely bestowed ou 
the statues, busts, and rilievos, after the Grecian 
fashion. If we may .judge from the few remnants of 
church-limn ery that have escaped the fanatics and 
the modernisers, there was no hick of manual clever- 
ness or inventive ingenuity about the idol-makers- 
They wanted not hands or wits to have done better. 
And if, as is most probable, they were monks and 
ecclesiastics, they must many of them have visited 
Italy, and seou the antique. But they seem not to 
have aimed at grace or beauty. Scientific composition 
of course was out of the question. All they attempted 
they did well, and that was to dazzle the eye and tall 
their story. Single figures are sometimes powerfully 
designed ; the features, though harsh, expressive, and 
the attitudes, though anything but elegant, and not 
always possible, are not without a purpose, — they do 
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help to tell a tale. All is hard, awkward, quaint, 
exaggerated; but nothing unmeaning. Their ends 
were wonder and faith, — and doubtless they worked 
well. In atjle, merit, and purpose, the religious 
paintings of the dark ages closely resembled the wood 
prints to be found in popular Dutch, German, and 
English books of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies, — such as " Quarles's Emblems," the " Book 
of Martyrs," the " Nuremberg Chronicle," " Eeynard 
the Fox," and others, which have perhaps given more 
pleasure, certainly have pleased a greater number, 
than the finest productions of ItaUan genius. 

Antiquarians may lament the destruction of carved 
Vilnius, and legends gay ^th gold and purple ; but 
the loss is not to art, but to history. Whatever 
cleverness may have been in the contrivance or ese- 
cution of these things — and there was no little — they 
involved not the idea of legitimate art, and therefore 
contained no germ of improvement. Had the skill 
that wrought them been cultivated to the exacteat 
nicety, it could never have excelled the indefatigable 
idleness of a Chinese toy-maker. Still they prove 
that it was not for want of pay or patronage that 
England was not as early a land of painters as of 
poets. 

Most nations exhibit the rudiments of design, — ■ 
all appear to be delighted with gaudy colours. 
Savages of every tribe and climate paint their huts, 
their canoes, their weapons, or their skins. Such as 
are a little raised above animal life discover the 
instinct of imitation, are amused with casual reaem- 
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blauaes of diaaimilaT objects, and set about producing 
tliem. If a stump of wood or fragment of shattered 
rock present a liideou3 similitude to human forms or 
features, the hkeness is helped out with a few fiaisli- 
ing touches, acd b! it is a god. Children have 
almost inTHriably a turn for drawing and colouring, 
as the fly-leaves of their copies, the wliitewashed 
walla of the nursery, and mauy a poor print defaced 
witli lake, gamboge, and ochre, abundantly testify. 
Bat notwithstanding the universality of these graphic 
impulses, it is to the especial endowments of a few — 
it may be of a single soul — that all the genuine art on 
earth is owing. To a few — a very few — has the good 
seed been eutruateJ, When once that seed is sown, 
it has seldom perished for want of fostering hands, or 
withered in the blasts of stormy politics. It sends its 
roots far away under the earth, and grows up, in 
many a goodly grove, with flowers of divers hue and 
fruits of various savour. 

In a word, I conceive the reason why we had not 
a school of art before the days of Hogarth and 
Reynolds to be, that it had not pleased Heaven tu 
send us any one great master. Our want of ancient 
models prevented talent from developing itself, but 
it will not account for the absence of genius ; and 
where that is not, to erect academies, aud propose 
prizes, is as vain as to water a garden wherein nothing 
is planted, or to set up burning-glasses aud reflectors 
where the sun has nover shone, True — the fainter 
has a tuecbanical craft to learn, and is dependent on 
mechanic, scientific, and chemical inventions, for the 
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full display of his powers ; bnt these appliances and ' 
means were as cheap — these menial faculties as easy j 
to b6 hired — in England as elsewhere. But our dtq" j 
was not come. Let ua he thankful that it has comft | 
at lest. 

In the age of Drydeo, a list of native artists had 
been but an inventory of poverty, like the schedule ' 
of an insolvent — a catalogue of the illustrious obscure. , 
Now we have aire ady three volumes of the "Lives , 
of British Painters, Sculptors, and Architects," from 
the pen of Allan Cunningham, and hope to ban | 

It was once my intention to have laimched -, 
criticism on this delightful little book, under the > 
colours of Christopher North. Little imports it to 
the world to know what contraiy winds, what blockade I 
or embargo has so long detained my reviewaWry I 
bark from sailing. But, alas ! sero nunquam is not ' 
the motto of my muse. The very morning that I \ 
put the finishing touch to my long-promised prologue I 

to my friend 's farce, I received intell^encfl I 

that the farce was damned. The consolatory eshor- 
tation, which I culled with such care from the fathers i 
and philosophera, and addressed to the young and 
wealthy widow, was all but finished when she married 
her second husband. Now a review is not one of 
those compositions which Horace counsels to be kept 
nine years. It is very well upon a work, which 
but vei7 






JUght I 



either 
absurd 
has read. In the latter case, if it be good for any- 



1 one wliich nobody will read, or everybody 
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thing, it ceases to be a review, and becomes a 
commentary, as the best possible dinner, if deferred 
to the eleventh hour, could only be a good supper. 
As a commentator, then, I proceed to communicate 
such reflections as Mr. Cunningham's work has 
suggested to me ; to which I am the rather encou- 
raged, inasmuch as he appears, from choice and 
judgment, as I from ignorance and necessity, rather 
to appreciate the intellectual than the technical, the 
poetic power than the executive mastery of art. He 
considers form and colour rather as exponents of 
thought than as capable of distinct and final excel- 
lence, and treats his subject less like an artist than 
a philosopher. It is, indeed, to be regretted, that he 
80 seldom ventures upon the critic's ground ; and is 
for the most part contented to be the biographer of 
artists, when he appears so fully qualified to be the 
historian of art. But, dearest Kit, let the First 
Part of the article of ** Ignoramus " conclude here — 
and the second illumine the March Number. 
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We now return in our ignorance to the ospoBitioi 
the Fine Arts of old in England. 

Of ancient English painting our friend Allan giyea a ' 
rapid and vigorous sketch ; scanty enough, indeed, hut 
ex nihilo nihil fit. The shallow rill was lost in desert 
sands, and the true fountain of British Art arose ia 
the eighteenth century. Whatever may be decided 
as to the authenticity of Ossian or Taliesain, they ] 
certainly were not the fathers of modem British \ 

Religious painting of some sort or other was intra- I 
duced by St. Benedict Biaiob, the friend and early I 
preceptor of the venerable Bede, whose history you I 
have read in Soathey's Vindiciie Ecclesiie Anglicanaa, 
or if not, pray do. He ornamented the church of | 
Wearmouth with the Visions of the Apocalypse, 
would be curious, if it were possible, to compare those I 
said Visions at Wearmouth with Mr. West's Death I 
on the Pale Horse, and other pieces token from the I 
same mysterious source itt later times, all of which, I 
whatever their historical merits, seem to fall into the I 
same error of presenting simultaneously objecla which I 
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fthe Propbet must have seen in succession. But it is 
quite impossible to paiut a Vision, far more to convey 
to waiting uninspired sense the power and import of 
a Prophet's vision. The best that can be achieved 
in that kind is as impotent as the black pages in 
Tristram Shandy to pourtray primeval darkness. Of 
St. Benedict, however, Mr. Cimningham eaja nothing, 
but begins his survey with Henry the Third, a timid 
nnd pious king, who founded many cathedrals, and 
enriched them with sculpture and painting, to an 
extent and with a skill that merited the commendation 
of Flaxman. The royal instructions of 1233 are 
curious, and inform us of the character of art at that 
remote period, and of the subordinate condition of its 
^^ professors. In Italy, indeed, as well as in England, 
^K an artist vas then, and long after, considered as a 
^^M mere mechanic. He was com.iiionly at once a carver 
^^B of wood, a maker of figures, a house and heraldry 
^^H painter, a carpenter, an upholsterer, and a mason ; 
^^M and sometimes, over and above all this, he was a 
^^m tailor. This seems to surprise and offend Allan ; but, 
^H for my part, I am so far from wondering that artists 
^^L were tailors in the fourteenth century, that I regret 
^^K that tailors are not artists in the nineteenth, and 
^^K fearlessly affirm that no human being is fit to be 
^^^ tailor, mantua-maker, milliner, corset-maker, coiffeur, 
^^r or even so much as to dress his own hair, who has 
not a taste for the arts of design. Are not the 
greatest masters almost as much celebrated for their 
draperies as for their nudes ? Does not the tailor, as 
well as the artist, require much knowledge of colour, 
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much skill of hand, much experience in haman cha^ I 
rocter, an acquaittt&uce nith auatomy, a smattering of I 
geometry', a fine sense of beauty, and adroitness at f 
flattery, a nice observanoe of complexions, dexteri^ I 
in concealing the defects of nature, and the talent of 1 
displaying and imitating her perfections? Daes not I 
a, comely costume require a variety of parts, a unity j 
in the whole, a harmony of colours, a tone, ( 
a just magnitude, a proportion, a characteristic 
expression, suited to the age, country, profeaston, 
aspect, height, and manner of the wearer ? If Albeit 
Durer drew mathematically, and published a book 
of proportions for tiie instruction of his trade- 
our modem costumiers lake measure by algebra, an 
cut out by diagrams. If a perfect c 
ascertain the merits and dimensions of e 
of which no part is extant but the great toe. Snip 
can do more — he can make you an impeccable pair 
of inexpressibles by simply taking the girth of your' J 
thumb. It would contribute marvellously, not only i 
to the grace of our beaux, but to the health of 1 
our belles, if their advisers in affairs of dress had | 
studied the antique, read Sir Joshua's Lectures and j 
Hogarth's Analysis, and imbibed the principles 
the Italian masters. So might they learn what t4 I 
aim at — any fashionable assembly will show thenv 1 
what to shun. 

As the colouring of a picture may be at once chasta \ 
and rich, eo may a dress be splendid, and yet simple. \ 
Bad pictures are often both tawdiy and dingy — so ora m 
ill -dressed people. 



^^B With regard to all drapery, whether stitched, 

^^U painted, or carved, une rule is absolute — it should 

^^H never challenge a separate attention, but seem a 

^^1 necessary congenital part of the person. Clothes, if 

^^H we think of them on ourselves, must be uncomfort- 

^^M able-~if in others, indecorous. The draperies of mere 

drapery-painters remind us of the silks and velyets 

displayed some years ago at Brandenburg- house, or a 

Sabbath-breaking Cockney in hia Sunday toggery — 

I or, to come nearer to the point, a lay figure in real 
clothes. Ill-fashioned garments have always more 
or less of this fault ; you can neither wear them, 
nor see them worn, without thinking of them. 
But the best and most graceful offend on the same 
ground, if, however well-fashioned, they be very 
much out of the fashion, or anywise unsuitable to 
the age, rank, or diameter of the wearer. Sombre 

habits in a dashing woman of fashion have the 

effect of a disguise. It is possible to dress too plain 
for modesty. 

Sir Joshua advises that drapery should he neither 
silk, satin, gros do Naples, velvet, plush, sarsenet, 
calico, cambric, padunsoy, corduroy, bombazine, hucka- 
back, nor any other fabric or manufacture. It should 
be drapery, and nothiug else — a wise precept, which 
the tailor cannot follow to the letter, but to the 
spirit whereof he will do well to attend. To prove 
that I am oot singular in my views of this subject, 
it is only necessary to mention that certain ladies 
consulted Kent, the universal genius, painter, arohi- 
teut, and landscape-gardener, about their birth-day 
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suits ; and the wicked wag arrayed one in a petd- 
coat, decorated with columns of tbe five orders, and 
another in a lironze-coloured satin, with onmments 
of gold. 

In sober sadness, and conscious ignorance, I canm 
conceive the mere colouriat, or even the designer, wha^ 
works for the ejo alone, — whose designs contain 
neither poetry nor sense, and communicate neither 
knowledge nor power, — as anywise superior to 
tailor. Uis craft may, or may not, be the more dif 
cult of the two ; but Snip's is undoubtedly the mora-j 
useful. As for the sensual pleasure which colour 
capable of affording, Titian himself was a fool to the 
waved and watered, giossy, light-catching, ever- 
varying hues of the silken bales, for which hungry 
Spitalfields too often receives the wages of starvation. 
Every vagrant Autolycus, — " each wandering mer- 
chant bent beneath his load," exposes to the covetoua 
eyes of the village lass more goi^eoua tints than ever 
lay on mortal ^(((eHr / 

To proceed. When the arts were reviving in Italy, 
England, occupied with foreign and domestic wars, 
oppressed in her trade, exhausted in ber treasury, 
devoted to ruin, expense, and senseless ostentation, 
profited not by the example. Italy exported Bulls 
and Legates a Latere, but kept the painters at home; 
yet, in the age of Chaucer, a great artist would not 
have been neglected. The Third Edward was mag- 
nificent ; hia unfortunate grandson was profuse. John 
of Gaunt was the patron of Chaucer, but whether aa 
poet or painter does not appear. Ricliard II. noticeij 
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Gower.* What " art there waa lack'd not encourage- 
ment." Painting partook of the warlike spirit of the 
time, and became martial, instead of religious. But 

t a passion for gilded banners and surcoats of arms is 
1 taste for art. St. Edward is as good a subject 

I as St. George ; and the Wiverna of Heraldry are as 
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far removed from la belle Nature as tha Drago 
the Apocalypse. In fact, kings and princes camiot f 
make artists; they can only employ and pay them;] 
and mere pageantry is so far from art, that it bardljl-fl 
implies civilization. Well does Milton speak i 
"barbaric pearl and gold." The spirit of art i|{,l 
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proud, and brooks pot the condition of a pampered 
meuial ; heace, though It may spring, and grow, and 
flourish amid war and tumult, and even survive under 
S despotJBm — under a military aristocracy, it scarce 
can lift its head. It must be loved, huuoured, 
esteemed, for its own Bake — not fed, flattered, and 
despised. The knights and barons bold might be 
liberal, as the better kind of thieves geueraUj are, to 
the minstrels who landed their vices, and would have 
rewarded the limner who could emblazon images of 
blood or sensuality, as well as the largitores raphue 
commonly reward the instruments of their pleasures : 
but they cannot confer dignity. Those haughty lords 
might have sense enough to admire genius ; but the 
pride of caste would never allow them to esteem it. 

Vanity is a bad patron, and Superstition a much 
worse. It ia a great mistake that Popei^ was the 
nurse of modem painting ; the more rigid Romanists 
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are, and alnaya were, as averse to real art as the 1 
Puritans tliemselves. Individual Popes, and wealthy | 
orders, doubtloBS, encouraged painting ; but this sup- J 
posed misappropriation of church-treasures did not 1 
escape censure. Superstition is the child of Fear — | 
tbo basest, cruellest, blindest, stupidest passion i 
human nature. It represents the Deity as an ugly J 
and malignant Demon; sees nothing but eril e 
deformity in the works of God. How, then, should I 
it imprint beauty on the works of man ? Idolatiy, ' 
and her elder sister Allegory, have spawned more I 
monsters than ever sprung from Medusa's Gorgon I 
blood. Nothing can he meaner or more hideous than I 
the daubs and dolls to which the Papists fall down. I 
Haphael's Madonnas work no miracles. In truth, I 
the church of Rome has been as much divided against I 
itself, as ever the Protestant Miscellany, The 
High-Church Cathohcs, and Low-Church CathoUca, j 
bigots, and liberals, poetical enthusiasts, vulgar J 
fanatics, and Utilitarian prosemen, united, it may be, I 
by a nominal adherence, to Lord Peter, hut &r I 
enough from being of one mind, either about religious I 
painting or anything else. 

After all, the most interesting artists of the Middle I 
Ages were not the professors, with their omnigenous f 
c|i]alifications, hut the monks and the ladies. The J 
illuminated missals, and other manuscripts — as finely I 
pencilled aa time and patience could make them— 
gay as gilt and glowing colours must be — not always 1 
80 decorous as work of holy hand should be — have b 
value, ivhich does not invariably pertain to the chefs- 
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■e of the classic schools — one may learn a great 

(deal from them, From these, and the unceasing 

I fultn [nations of the pulpit against esceas of apparel. 

I together with the jet more inefficient sumptuary laws, 

B find that our wise ancestor were even more ex- 

I pensive, and far more absurd and indecent, in arraying 

r their persons, than the most degenerate of their 

E descendants. We discover something of their way of 

I'.living, wbich was far more genial and comfortable 

fcthan we are apt to suppose. We may form some 

I notion of their prevailing cast of features. Above 

3 existence of such laborious luxuries of the 

I ^e, is a consoling fact. To read tbe books called 

I Histories, we might imagine that murder and arson, 

fcljranny and fraud, usurpation and persecution, were 

sole employments of mankind — that tlie great 

B all wicked, and the poor all miserable. It is 

B.pleaaant, therefore, to find that men have always had 

I BOme leisure — that a few have ever been able to look 

Koat of their windows with calm, observant eyes — and 

V Aat many can be amused with triSes in tbe worst of 

—that is, at all times — which, thank God, are 

I not half SQ bad as some malcontents would persuade 

Many of these curiosities were destroyed at the 

Reformation, which, like all great changes, was 

brought about by the combined agency of the best 

irita and the worst. Whether the havoc of that 

L proceeded from misguided zeal, and indiscreet 

mitatioa of tbe Israelites, or from the mobbish love 

■ destruction, incited, as usual, by coldblooded 

ulators in plunder, for us it is most wise to 
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uoasider it aa the price of a benefit, which could not 
purchased too dear. It is some conaolatioo, too, that 
we had no works of art worth regrettiug. We have 
:;athedrala still in beauty and perfection ; and though 
some are in ruins, they are not lesa honourable — 
perhaps more honoured, and certainly more poetical 
and picturesque. But the tapestry and embroideiy, 
the curious needlework, the labours of the graphi 
loom, which employed the well-pricked fingers of the 
dames of old, could excite no religious animosity 
but worms, and damps, and fire, and changf 
fashions, and, perhaps more than all, the gold and 
silver thread which they contained, hare mingh 
most of these products of domestic industry with tha 
mass of things that were. But it is by 
true, as Mr. Cunningham asserts, that thia branch of 
art is entirely neglected at present. The ladies do 
not, indeed, work battle-pieces, or Scripture-pieces, or 
naked gods, in worsted, mobair, or silk ; but flowers, 
fruit, and birds of gorgeous plumage, lions, tigerSj, 
and giraffes, grow daily beneath their hands 
very pretty they are. We have watched their prts 
greas many a time. We can remember, too, when. 
the cozy parlour of a country inn, or the triangular 
sanctum of a respectable shopkeeper, was never with- 
out some garniture of this kind, with the fair artist's 
name (generally a pretty name) ingeniously inter- 
woven. We think, by the way, that Delia, and 
Daphne, and Strephon, with all the paraphernalia of 
Cupids, arrows, crooks, and sheep, never look so 
natural as wbeu stitched in worsted. Needlework 
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rthe pastoral poetry of design. A snug room huDg 
round with tapestry is the truest Arcadia. 
But we loiter in theae liye-palhs and flowery lanes 
— -fugit irreparabile tempiis — it is past twelve, and 
we are still in the fourteenth century. If you please, 
we will pass on to the year 1536, wlien Holbein 
arrived in England ; and for the first time our dear 
little isle entertained a great pninter. He was a 
native of Basle ; but finding the salubrious iTifluences 
of nati™ air counteracted by an over-rating wife and 
an under-rating public, he came to the court of hluff 
King Harry. His first English patron was the Earl 
of Arundel — a title to which art owes something, and 
chronology more. 

Hans is commonly regarded as a literal prosaic 
portrait^painter, who drew correctly what lie saw, but 
saw onlv with every-day eyes, and made a dead map 
of the human countenance, — devoid of all that makes 
beauty charming, or irregularity characteristic. Those 
who have seen his " Dance of Death," wilt not readfly 
believe that he wanted invention. He who could 
import eitpression to a skull, and intellectual interest 
to all varieties of corruption, could scarce he a me- 
chanical matter-of-fact person. Neither is it true 
that his portraits are wiihout meaning, though they 
may not be distinguished for grace. They are like 
what his sitters for the most part were, and were con- 
tent to be represented — kings, queens, lords, and 
ladies, not divinities, nor very amiable men and 
nen. But when he had a worthy subject, he could 
do ample justice — witness his Sir Thomas More, in 
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nhom he has combined, what seldom meet, regular I 
beauty, with the cast of thought, — dignity with bene- 
volence, — the air of rank with the stamp of iudivi- 
duality. It is beautifully eugravcd in Southey'a 
Colloquies, and is very like the apparition. Hang i 
did not flatter Henry, whom he has made aa fat, i 
sensual, cruel, and clever, as the life itself; he could I 
flattar, however, as King Harry found iu the case of I 
Anne of Cleves, whose Teutonic bulk drew forth tliat ] 
well-known exclamation of the Defender of the Faith, 
which proves that kings were less courteous in days , 
of jore than at present ; a Flanders mare had been 
too good a wife for him. He had good brains, how- 
ever, and knew something of value, if the following 
anecdote be true : ■' One day, wliile the artist was ' 
painting in private the portrait of a favourite lady 
for the king, a great lord unexpectedly found his way 
into the chamber. The painter, a brawny, .powerful I 
man, aud somewhat touchy of temper, tlirew the I 
intruder down stairs, bolted tlie door, rau to the king 
by a private passage, fell on his knees, asked for ' 
pardon, and obtained it. In came the courtier, aud 
made his complaint. ' By God's splendour,' ex- 
ctairaed the king, ' you have not to do with Hans, 
but with me. Of seven peasants I can make seven 
lords, hut I cannot make one Hans Holbein.'" It | 
is traditionally asserted that Henry employed Holbein 
to paint the portraits of the fairest young ladies in 
his kingdom, that in case of the queen patient playing 
the provoked wife, he might go aud choose from his 
gallery. There is no knowing what such a king 
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might do, — but what need of portraits, when he 
could command the originals ? 

The loTe of title and precedence is the besetting 
sia of womanhood, but surely no good woman would 
willingly have been Henry's wife — even to be Eng- 
land's queen ? Bluebeard, or the Sultan Schahriar, 
or the Prince of Camboy, " who nightly stinks a 
queen to death," would have been : 



Holbein died of tlie plague in 1554. Allan has 
thought it worth while to tell ua, that he wrought 
with the left liand. He is perfectly right, — let the 
left hand not lose the credit of so much excellence. 

" He had a strong frame, a swarthy sensual face, 
and a neck like a bull." His works were once more 
numerous in England than at present ; some were 
destroyed during the civil wars, some sold abroad by 
the Puritan Parliament, and many perished when 
Whitehall was burned. That his portraits are stiff, 
ia historically a merit — they represent folks that had 
nothing easy about them. With such costumes, such 
morals, such politics, and such religion, what could 
people be but stiff? The gradual influence of truth, 
liberty, and Christian charity, were needed to give 
elasticity to the limbs, and play to tho features. 

It is no trivial circumatauce in the history of art 
to record how artists were paid. Allan, we thiuk, is 
wrong in supposing that the arts were necessarily 
in a low condition, when some artists were paid by 
the square foot. Duodecimals are not more arbitrary 
than popular taste. Many have been the painters 
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who would have rejoiced to te remunerated by e 
equitable a standard. Besides, the instances ho' I 
produces refer chiefly to the omamenticg of public 1 
buildings, painted windows, &c., which have i 
been consigned to the trading branch of the profea- 
sion. Painters are, and always Tvere, better paid J 
than poets. Trading painters and trading authors 1 
can only expect to receive value for quantity. Litera- I 
ture is not universally degraded because certain 
penmeu are recompensed at the rate of a penny 
s-Iine ; and are not splendid articles written monthly 
for ten and even five guineas per sheet? 

Of King Henry's personal taste, we have s 
sample in the written instructions which he left for I 
his own monument. " The King shall appear r 
horseback, of the stature of a goodly man, while 
over him shall appear the image of God the Father ( 
holding the King's soul in his left himd, and his 
right hand extended in the act of benediction." The | 
whole was to be of bronze, and the blasphi 
absurdity was actually commenced. It is hardly J 
candid to attribute to the parsimony of Elizabeth, ] 
the non-completioa of such an insult to pie^ and j 
common sense. 

" Painting maintained its place in popular estima- 
tion during the lirief and guilty reign of Mary " 
Its place in popular estimation was probably low 
enough — the Romanist thought it mechanical, and 
the Protestant damnable. " Sir Antonio More re- 
ceived from Philip for his portrait of the Que 
chain of gold, with the more eubstantiai addition of \ 
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r400i. a-jear as painter to the King." K Sir Antonio 
painted the traditional lilieneas of bloody Mary, he 
was no flatterer. She is old and ugly enougli 
for a frontispiece to tlie Book of Martyra. Mr. 
Cunningham has doubtless sufficient vouchors for his 
facts; but one would scarce have suspected Philip 
of loving his wife well enough to give away chains 
for her vinegar features ; and if Sir Antonio received 
400^, be was better paid than he could possibly 
deserve. Holbein's pension was only two hundred 
fioricB. 

How happy had it been for Mary had she died a 
nun, or sunk uncrowned beneath tbe weight of royal 
sorrow ! The comfort of a worse than widowed 
mother— the duteous daughter of a father who dis- 
owned and bastardized her, the devoted confessor of 
an oppressed and plundered church, she had been a 
saint to the generous Protestant no less than to the 
sympathising Catholic, had her rival's success con- 
signed her to the cloister, or the overthrow of her 
rehgion to a grave. The Princess Mary had been 
consecrated to memory had the Queen Mary never 
reigned, Sir Antonio seems to have loved the 
savour of human sacrifice, for he accompanied Philip 
to Spain, and subsequently held an office under the 
Duke of Alva, whose favour he conciliated by por- 
traits of favourite ladies — no solitary instance of 
the MUtonic juxtaposition of "lust and hate." At 
length he betook himself to the receipt of custom 
in West Flanders, and forsook an art to which he 
was probably no ornament. 
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Advancing to the golden daya of good Qusea I 
Bess, we feel as one that, aft«r long » 
the uncertain twilight of a subterraneous rnin, and 
guessing nt the mutilated images and outworn inscrip- 
tiouB, steps at once into cheerful day, and hails 
familiar forms of living beauty. We hear our o 
language — we find ourselves among men of like p 
sions as ourselves. The age of Cressy and Poitiers, 
of Laiigland, Gower, and Ohaucer, was the Soobl 
Kazim of England, that premature and short-live 
dawn which the ianciful Persian ascribes to the sun 
peeping through a hole in Mount Caucasus — which 
but forebodes and typiQes the real daybreal:, 
iaterim of deep and perilous darkness ensued — ^the 
unseen righteousness of heaven made human wicked- 
ness perform the needful work which good men 
cannot do. The strongholds of iniquity were shaken 
by the gloomy earthquake ; and then, the pure light 
that sets not till even — that shall not set till angels 
sing the vespers of this earth — csrae forth in power 
and glory. Happier days have been before and 
since, than the days of Elizabeth. Much as we owe 
fo the men of her time, it was no time to make ua 
murmur at that irrevocable decree beyond the power 
of Jove to alter, which forbids the past to return. 
It was a time to think, to dream, to read of — not to 
live in. But it is doubtful whetlier any period since 
the flood has been so favourable to the d 
of the poetic imagination. It was the 
chivalry. Chivalry never existed but in the ima^na- 
tious of poets, and in the noble desire; 
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aspired to realise the inventions of the poets. The 
Chevalier Bajard and Sir Philip Sidney were only 
a more rational kind of Quixotes — men bra?e hy 
nature, actuated by impulses unconsciously imbibed 
from romantic fiction, who had conceived an idea, 
and died in the attempt ta make it an historic fact. 
But chivalry was only one element in the orh of 
poetry. Religion had made every man think of 
himself — of himself not oaly as a Uvmg, but as an 
immortal being. It had given an import to every 
motion, every throli of the individual heart. Charac- 
ter, which among the ancienta waa ever deemed a 
defect, a falling away from the standard of abstract 
humanity, a theme of ridicule, the proper staff of 
satire and comedy, assumed a tragic dignity ; it was 
Been that each man involves in his own peculiar 
nature a distinct ideal — and that the perfection of 
one is no more the perfection of another, thau the 
beauty of the lily is the beauty of the cedar. Yet, 
amid all this diversity of mmiatrationa, this endless 
variety of hue and lineament, religion taught, con- 
firmed, and consecrated the mighty truth, tliat " one 
touch of Nature makes the whole world kin." The 
daily goings-on of our business and bosoms began to 
partake of that interest which of old pert^ned only 
to those massy operations, in whicli the bulk of 
mankind are and can be no more than blind agents 
or passive sufferers. The kindly affections which, 
according to the Houyhnm philosophy of the heathens, 
and the Maoichean dogmas of the monks, were at 
best but tolerated weaknesses or venial sins, were 
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sublimed to holj' Jiitiea ; and human creatures, here- 
tofore considered but as the perishing momenta com- 
jwsing the permanent being of u commonwealth, 
discovered in themBelvea a principle of durattoOa^J 
compared to which the boasted soUditj' of states and I 
inetitutioiis was a vain and a Eeeting thing. Thql 
controversies of the time, however profitless in them- 1 
selves, gave a strength, an agility, a subtle and | 
penetrative quality to thought, which — now no longer 
hermetically sealed up in ajciome, deELuitions, and I 
formal aphorisms — resumed Its natural iutercourae I 
with the viaible and the sentient. The reciprocal J 
infiuences of intellect and feclmg displayed them* I 
selves in act and in speech — in prose and in poetry; I 
Nor was this era leas opulent in the materiel ot | 
imagination, than potent iu the morale. The i: 
posing ceremonial of the Romish church, thou| 
banished mid forbidden, yet, lingered in the regret of I 
many, and in the memory of all. The maak i 
antique pageantry, the allegorical and symbolical J 
spirit of the middle age, still remained to be im 
talised by Spenser. The classes, degrees, and voca- I 
tiouB of society were still marlied by the picturesqua I 
and dramatic distinctions of dress and manner, whilo I 
the ambitious affectation and ungainly mimicry o{<l 
the mounting commonalty were endless topics of'l 
humour and ridicule. 

The splendid apparel, the metaphoric enphuisc 
J^he new-fangled oaths, and elaborate gallantry of the 
young courtiers, who bore their manors on tlieir back, 
and masted tlieir sleepless wita to coin new compU- 
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ments ; tlie grave splendour, the crufty wisdom, the 
sententious speech, and politic piety of the eage 
statesman ; the precbe, sijuare-cut, taciturn regu- 
larity of the smooth-pate d, velvet-capped citizen ; 
the nicked- bearded, hufBng, hectoring, basket-liJUed 
adventurer ; the traveller with hia foreign phanlames, 
and unheard-of wonders, best believed when be was 
lying, and often discredited when he told the truth ; 
the country gentlemau who had newly stepped into 
tiio place of a thinned and impoverished baronage ; 
the idolized, but not yet enfraschiaed females, in 
whose wardrobe was no middle state between velvet 
and homespun wooUeo, in whose education no mean 
betwixt the erudition of a divine and the ignorance 
of a household dnidger, either calculated to govern a 
kingdom, or simply Et " to suckle fools and chronicle 
small beer:" — these, and a hundred antics beside, 
not forgetting the all-licensed fool, that excellent 
substitute fur a free press, made the world a mask of 
all professiona — a gsy and gorgeoua procession of 
fency costume. Add to this, that two-tbirda of the 
planet, with numberless varieties of men, and much 
that was vast, magnificent, beautiful, rich, and 
Strange by land or sea, were but just disclosed to 
£urope by voyagers and pilgrims, whose personal 
'deeds and suSeriugs outdid romance, and made 
impossibility seem light work. Natural philosophy, 
too, had much of the sentimental and mysterious 
character which accords with poetry. Enough of real 
science mingled with it to draw respect to the super- 
Btitious alloy, which wrought on the hopes and fears 
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of the many. Astrology walked hand in hand with 
astronomy ; — and tbe chemists besought the apirita 
of the elements to impart to their occult and suspected 
enquiries, tbe elixir of life, and the transmuting stone. 
At once dupea and deceivers, they pretended to secrets 
which they knew that they did not poaseaa, and con- 
trived to extract from less learned fools the means of 
performing their costly and endless researches, ever 
fancying that the present experiment would make 
them masters of the earth. How large a field of 
allusion was supplied by the mystic properties, signa- 
tures, antipathies and sympathies of atones and 
plants, by planetary hours, and stellar configurations ! 
The heart and passions of men entered into every 
pursuit ; even the barren, unfeeling lines oE tha 
mathematician were interested with human fate, and 
abstract numbers were powerful over happiness and 
misery. It is needless to remark how much true 
science is indebted to these fancies. We speak of their 
value to the imagination, for which the poet Dee was 
a better star-gazer than Herscbel, and Paracelsus a 
far greater chemist than Sir Humphry Davy. Tha 
quacks of that day spiritualised everytbing. ThoM 
of our times are the earthiest of ell materialists. 

The lore of Greece and Rome, the beautiful shapes' 
of the old mythology, which have lately been re- 
admitted to verse, contributed not a Utile to the rich 
fancies of our earlier bards. They were not, then,, 
polluted by Cockneyism, or worn out by school, 
versifiers, nor staled by loveless love-ditties, and. 
laureate raptures uninspired by loyalty — they had all 
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the freshness of novettj-, and the weighty reverence 
of age and association. 

The more recent literature of Spain, Italy, and 
France, was also rife in England. Our poets bor- 
rowed much. What they deemed excellent tliey 
made their own with Roman boldness. What was 
good was not spoiled to make it original ; for there 
were no reviewers in those days, — none of those 
indefatigable bookworms, who would wade through 
the dullest foHo in search of stolen goods ; and, to 
convict a contemporary of plagiarism, would even 
read their fiible. 

The sex and character of Elizabeth herself ^vas 
no weak ingredient in the poetic spirit of the time. 
Loyalty and gallantry blended in the adoration paid 
her; and the supremacy which she claimed and 
exercised over the church, invested her regality with 
a sacred unction that pertained not to feudal sove- 
reigns. It is scarce too much to say, that tiie 
Virgin-queen appropriated the Catholic honours of 
the Virgin Mary. She was as great as Diana of the 
Epheaians. T!ie moon shone but to furnish a type 
of ber bright and stainless maidenhood. To magnify 
her greatness, the humility of courtly adulation 
merged in the ecstasies of Platonic love. She was 
charming by indefeasible right ; — njtire divino beauty. 
Her fascinations multiplied with her wrinkles, and 

r admirers might have anticipated the conceit of 
Cowley — 

" The antiperiatRsifi of age 
More iiiflnTT>pH tliBlr amorous nge." 
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It is easy for a. Whig, or a Puritan, or onj other^ 
UDimagiuative blockhead, to cry out agaiost all this^ J 
as nauseous flattery, and assert that after all she | 
was rather an unpoetical personage tlian otherwise— ] 
a coarse-minded old maid, half prude, half coquette, [ 
whose better part was mannish, and all that belonged 1 
to her sex a ludicrous exaggeration of its weakneases. ', 
But meanwhile, they overlook the fact, that not the j 
woman Elizabeth, but tlie Virgin-queen, the royal J 
heroine, is the theme of admiration. Not the petty | 
virtues, the pretty sensibilitieH, the cheap charity, 
the prim decorum, which modern flatterers dwell J 
upon, degrading royalty, while they palaver its poa- I 
sessor, but Britannia's sacred majesty, enshrined i 
chaste and lofty womanhood. Our ancestors paid. I 
their compliments to sex or rank — ours are addressed ' 
to the person. There is no flattery where there is ^ 
no falsehood — no falsehood where there is no decep* ■] 
tion. Loyalty of old was a passion, and passion has ( 
a truth of its own — and as language does not always 
furnish expressions exactly adapted, or native to the I 
feeling, what can the loyal poet do, hut take the J 
most precious portion of the currency, and impress [ 
it with the mint-mark of his own devoted fancy ? 
Perhaps there never was a more panegyrical rhymer 
than Spenser, and jet, so fine and ethereal is his 
incense, that the breath of morning is not more cool 
and salutary. 

>( Chastity, 



That feyrest virtue, far above the rt 
For which what naeda loe fetch from 
Forreiue enaamples it to have expreat 1 
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Sith it ifl Bhrined in my soveraine's bresb, 
And fopm'd 80 lively iu each perfect part, 
Tliat to all lodica. wliich bavc it profuBt, 
}feed buC behold the pDrtra.ict of ber hart. 
If pourtray'd it might bo by any living art : 
But living art ma; not least part oipresse, 
Nor life-resembling peucil it can paint, 
All were it ZauxiB or Praiiteles, 
His dicdale hand would &jle and greatly faynt, 
And ber perfections with bia error tajut ; 
Ne poet's wit, tbat pasaeth pointer ferre 
In picturing the parts of beauty daynt," Ice. 

But neither Zeuxia nor Praxiteles were called from 
the dead to roar her perfections, or record her nega- 
tive oharma. Poetiy waa the only art that flourished 
in the Virgin reign. The pure Gothic, after atuin- 
iag its full efBorescence under Heury VII., departed, 
never to return. The Grecian orders were not only 
absurdly jumbled together, but yet more outrageously 
conglomerated with the Gothic and Arabesque, " To 
gild refined gold^to paint the lily," waa all the 
humour of it. A similar inconsistency infected lite- 
rature. The clasaic and tbe romantic {to use those 
terms, which, though popular, are not logically exact) 
were interwoven. The Arcadia and the I'airj Queen 
are glorious offeuCBs, which " make defect perfec- 
tion." Perhaps Shakapeare's "small Latin, and less 
Greek," preserved bim from worse anachronisms 
than any that he has committed. Queen Bess's 
patronage was of the national breed : she loved no 
pictures so well as portraits of herself. As, how- 
ever, her painters have not flattered her, it may not 
uncharitably be concluded that they were no great 
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deacons in their craft. It is a much easier thing t» ^^M 
assure a homely female, in prose or rhyme, that she ^^M 
is beautiful, than to represent her so upon canvas. 
Her effigies are, I believe, pretty numerous, Tarying 
in ugliness, but none that I have seen even haud- 
H some — prettiness, of course, is out of the queslion, 

^h She was fond of finery, but had no taste in dress. 

^H Her ruff is downright odious ; and the liberal expo- 

^H suro of her neck and bosom snytbiug but alluring. ^_ 

^^^ With all her pearls about Ler, she looks like a. ^^| 

^H pAwubrokor's tady bedizene<l for an Easter ball, with ^H 

^^M ail the unredeemed pledges from her husband's shop, ^^ 

^^B She seems to have patronised that chimera in the 

^H ideal or allegorical portrait, at which Rubens and 

^H Sir Joshua were so often doomed to toil. She would 

^B not allow a shadow in her picture, arguing, like a 

^H Chinese or a chop-logic, that shade is only an acd- 

^H dent, and no true property of body. Like Alexander, ^_ 

^^1 who forbade all sculptors but Lysippus to carve his '^^| 

^^M image, she prohibited all but special cunning limuen . ^^| 

^^M from drawing her e£Bgy. This was in 16&3, annoregni ^B 

^^M 5, while, though no chicken, she still was not clean 

^H past her youUi. This order was probably intended 

^^M to prevent caricatures. At last, she quarrelled with 

^H her loolung-gloBs, as well as her painters, and her 

^^M maids of honour removed all mirrors from her apart- 

^^1 ments, as carefully as Ministers exclude opposition 

^H papers (we hope not Maga) from the presence of our 

^^M most gracious Sovereign. It is even said that those 

^^P fair nettles of India took advantnge of her weakness, ^^ 

^^M to dress her head awry, and to apply the rouge to ^^t 
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her nose instead of her cheeks. So may i 
anuuated eagle be pecked at by dawa. Bu 
is not pTohable. Alter all, it is but the captious 
inference of witlings and scoffers, that attributes t<i 
mere aesual vanity that superstitious horror of 
eDcroacbing age, from which the wisest are uut 
always free. It may be that they shrink from the 
reflection of their wrinkles, not as from the despoilers 
of beauty, hut as from the vaunt-couriers of dissolu- 
tion. In rosy youth, while yet the brow is alabastei^ 
veined with Heaven's owu tint, and the dark treaaea 
turn golden in the sun, the lapse of time is imper- 
ceptible as the tiirobbing of a heart at ease. " So 
like, so very like, is day to day," one primrose scarce 
more like another. Who ever saw their first grey 
hairs, or marked the crow-feet at the angle of their 
eyes, without a sigh or a tear, a momentaneous self- 
abasement, a sudden sinking of the soul, a thought 
that youth is flowu forever? None hut the blessed 
few that, having dedicated their spring of life to 
Heaven, behold in the shedding of tlieir vernal 
blossoms, a promise that tlie season of immortal 
fruit is near. It is a frailty, almost an instance of 
humanity, to aim at concealing that from othere, of 
which ourselves are painfully consoious. The her- 
culean Johnson keenly resented the least allusion to 
the shortness of his sight. So entirely is man a 
social animal, so dependent are all his feeliugs for 
their very existence upon communication and sym- 
pathy, that the "fee-griefs," which none hot our- 
selves are privy to, are fot^otten as soon as they are 
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Teinoved from tlie senses. The artifices to nbicfa ed \ 
manj have recourse tu conceal their declioing years, 
are often intended more to soothe themselves, than 
to impose on others. This aversion to growing old 
is speciallj natural and excusable is the celibate and 
the childless. Tbe horrowed curls, the pencilled 
e^'ehrows, 

" Tilt' steely-prison'd shape. 
So oft made taper by coQatmint of tape," 
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pleasantly, as children springing up around a good 
man's table. Perhaps our famous Queen, in her 
latter days, though full of honours as of years, would 
gladly have changed places nith the wife of any 
yeoman that had a child to receive her last blessing, 
— whose few acres were not to pass away to the 
hungry expecting son of a hated rival. Her virginity 
was not like that of Jephlbah's daughter, a free-will 
offering to the Lord. Pride, and pohcy, and dis- 
appointment, and, it ma; be, hopeless, self-condemned 
affection, conspired to perpetuate it. Probably it waa 
well for England that no offspring of hers inherited 
her throne. By some strange ordinance of nature. 
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it genernllf happens tbat these wonderful, clever 
vfomen produce idiota or madmen. Witness Semi- 
ramis, Agripplna, Catherine de Medicls, Mary de 

' Medicia. Catherine of Russia, and Lady Wortley 
Montague. One miniature of Elizabeth 1 have seen, 
which, though not beautiful, is profoundly interesting; 
it presents her aa she was in the days of her danger 
Bud captivity, when the same wily policy, keeping its 
path, even while it seemed to swerve, was needful to 
preserve her life, that afterwards kept her firm on a 
throne. Who was the artist that produced it ? I 
know not : but it bears tho strongest marks of 
authenticity, if to be exactly what a learned spirit 
would fancy Elizabeth— young, a prisoner, and in 
peril — be evidence of true portraiture. There is 
pride, — not aping humility, but wearing it as a well- 
beseeming habit ; there is passion, strongly coDtrolled 
by the will, but not exiinet, — neither dead nor sleep- 
ing, but watchful and silent ; brows sternly sustaining 
a weight of care, after which a crown could be but 
light ; a manly intellect, allied with female craft ; — 
but, nonsense ! it will be said ; no colours whatever 
could represent all this, and that, too, in little, for 
the picture was among Bone's enamels. Well, then, 
it suggested it all. Perhaps the finest Madonna ever 
painted, would be no more than & meek, pious, pretty 
nan, and an innocent child, if we knew not whom 
it was meant for. 

Little as genuine art was cultivated or encouraged 

[ under Elizabeth, portrait, which, in strict speech, is 
historical, contra- distingni shed from poetical, painting 
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was not neglected. The features of most of heP' 
worthies, warriors, statesmeu, poets, and diviaes, haw 
been recorded with fidelity, or at least with much 
verisimilitude. There la a decided cast of countenance, 
a family likeness, in all the subjects of Elizabeth and 
James, which cao no more be mistaken tlian described. 
It is not that sameness which an uuimaginative 
dauber cauuot help impressing on a generation of 
sitters — it is not the " foolish face " transmitted 
through a whole pedigree of country gentlemen — it ia 
not the generic likeness of a breed — the genti!itiou8 
contour of a nation. Every face has its own charac- 
ter, and the degrees of beauty and ugliness are abun* 
dantly varied. Shakspeare is as tuxlike Damley as 
Damley is unlike Cecil, or Queen Elizabeth is unlike 
the Scottiah Mary. But bo is the style of Shafc 
epeare's dramas utterly different from Hooker's Ec- 
clesiaBtical Polity, or Burleigh's State Papers ; yet it 
is manifestly the style of the same period. Th« 
analogy holds good with regard to the style of features 
and expression. If any one, having the opportunity, 
which, alas ! I have not, will esamine Lodge, Vertuo, 
or any well-engraved series of portraits, or a decent 
gallery of family pictures, he will verify an observa- 
tion, which words can but ill convey, and argument 
caunot prove. The Elizabetlian physiognomy pre- 
vailed, with slight variation in the generic character, 
through the reign of her successor, and in the court 
of Charles the First, though the superior genius of 
Vandyke superadded to that character a grace, 
power, action, thought, fire, and generosity, that was 
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his own. The Cavnliers, however, with few eiceptiona, 
were men of more honour than principle — more pas- 
sionate than meditative — more elegant than profound. 
We may vainly regret that Spenser, Sidney, Sliak- 
speare, Raleigh, Bacon, had not a Vandyke to dmw 
^em. Of the Puritans, such as were gentlemen 
presen'ed, beneath the cropped heads and high- 
crowned bats, the ancient English contour, though 
the free play and transparency of looka are gone. 
Heaven help the Puritans had the Long Parliament, 
and the Asaemhly of I!)i\'ines, been permitted to realise 
tiieir ideal in church and state ! Ere one generation 
had passed away, not a pretty woman would have 
existed between John-o'Groat'a house and Liiard 
Point. To see the havoc which Puritanism makes 
in the loveliest faces, even after they are fully formed, 
what would be its effect on plastic infancy — how would 
it intensify itself by traduction ! 

Another race of visages came in with the Restora- 
tion, and yet another with the House of Hanover. 
We are ourselves a fourth ; but this is anticipation. 
Who were the artists who pourtrayed the luminaries 
«f the Maiden reign, is not exactly recorded. As 
economy was the order of the day, few foreigners 
seem to have been tempted across the Channel. We 
read, however, of one Lucas de Heere, a native of 
Ghent, a poet, a painter, and wit, who visited 
England, and executed severHl poriraits. He was 
employed to paint the gallery of the Earl of Lincoln, 
in which, among other allegorical emblems of nations, 

the representative aud express image of Anglicism, 
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he itev a naked man, mih & pair of sheais, and 
various coloured cloths! , His witticism, which is 
maoifestly descended from the ass and trusses of haj, 
was borrowed from Andrew Borde's Induction 
Knowledge, prefixed to which is the figure of ax 
English Adamite, with these lines : — 



Andrew fiorde, a doctor of physic, am 
much learning, is said to have been the original'- 
M err;-- Andrew. Times are altered. Tliere is now 
no such churacter as the erudite Buffoon, the Mounta- 
hank of Geuius, the Vagabond Philosopher, — no Tom 
Brown, no Beronicius, no Paracelsus, The men of 
liighest endowments, and greatest acquirements, an 
distinguished by domestic virtues, and regularity of i 
life.-; — So much the hettfir for themselves and their' 
families, but all the worse for their biographers. 

Hiliard, Oliver, and Cooper, are the first i 
names that occur in the list of British artists, 
mere all miniature painters ; and may have preservf 
the lineaments of meu whose deeds are recorded 
history, or their minds impressed upon works of th 
own. Miniature occupies about the same station iaj 
art that sonnet obtains in poetry — exquiaitfl finish,! 
softness, and brilliance, are essential to both, and! 
perhaps portability is the best property of eithe: 
lady may wear a miniature about her neck, or on the 
blue veins of her polished wrist, or next her heart, if. 
it be her father's or husband's — so may she carry 
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sonnet in her albura, bound in wavy satin, with golden 
clasps over, or in her reticule — not ridicule — at least 
if it be mine, or in her memoiy, if it adheres spon- 
taneously, as hone; dew ta rose leaves, for I deprecate 
the practice of getting by heart, malice prepetise. By 
my humanity, I would not publish a poem, if I thought 
iXDt single poor child would be tasked to learn it by 
heart, not for a penny a line ! 

The accession of the House of Stuart naturally 
leads US to inquire to whom we owe tbe efBgy of 
Mary, whose beauty continues to influence imagina- 
tion, after her very bones are turned to dust. Her 
portraits are various ; the most lovely I ever saw is 
IB the Bodleiitu at Oxford. It is the most powerful 
vindicator her memory hag obtained — and yet there is 
that in her look which a fond husband might suspect, 
fool like Daruley tremble at. She could not 
fbrgire the murder of Rizzio. She has the glance 
that maddened poor Ohatelar : well might Elizabeth 
fear her — 

"The mEnnaid, 
Uttenng such dulcet and harmanlous breatb, 
That the rude sea grew ciril at her song. 
And certain stars shot madly from thuir spheie^ 
To hear the eca-moid'a music."' 

The Stuarts, an ingenious but unhappy race, were 
Cultivators and encouragers of the arts of intellect. 
Even the unfortunate favourites of James III., though 
described by historians as Ion artizaus, were probably 
liberal artists. Cochrane, who is called a stone- 
mason, might be an architect. Rogers was a skilful 
musician, and doubtless a poet, like his namesake. 
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The very name 'a a poet. Leonard was a b) 
80 wae Benvenuto Cellini. He was no maker o 
hobnails, but a deviser of curious nrticlea in metai'^ 
and perbapa, had he lived, and Homer been translate 
would have copied the shield of Achilles, 
the tailor, was a sculptor and painter, who exercised ' 
his taste and iugeimity ia contriving costumes. But 
Archibald Bell-llie-Cat cored for none of these things ; 
and tlius it is men are classed, not according to the 
high function of their miiida, but the humble means 
whereby they suBtain their bodies. Had James 
patronised Burns, he would have been reproached 
with the familiarity of a ganger. Waller calle^ 
Milton the old blind schoolmaster, and there are wha| 
have spoken of \Vordsworth as the slampmaster. 

Passing over the reign of the learned and paeifi 
autiior of the " Counterblast to Tobacco," we find w 
truly loyal patron of art in hia unfortunate suci 
Whether Charles could have made England a a 
of painters, may be doubted ; for to create genius i 
a higher prerogative than he ever assun 
certainly did hie best to make his court a domicile a 
artiste, and his palace a conservatory of pictur 
Considering how, even iu his peaceful days, he ■w 
straitened for money, it is wonderful how much he 
did, — and while his political friendship was worth 
purchasing, foreign states assiduously paid homage to 
his taste, and instead of ivory puzzles and diamond , 
snuff-boxes, the usual free-will offerings of diplomaigr, i 
presented him with Tintorets and Tltiana. But I 
Catholic artists were slow in accepting liis invitationB{ J 
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nor is U surprising that they shunned a country where 
the multitude vrere taught to consider their genius a 
and Tvhere their religion was a statutable 
fence. Yet Rubens, protected by the sacro -sanctity 
if an Ambassador, partook awhile of his hospitality, 
I'Jcd adorned Whitehall with the apotheosis of James 
;the First. Hubens was the Claudian of painters, the 
^ctorial laureate; the splendour of his colouring, and 
'itiie vigour of his design, disguise ihe nothingness of 
his subject. His pictures put you in mind of a yast 
.farterre of thick-set carnations and anemonies, — a 
Rowing brochure of double- daisies. Everything is rich 
and voluptuous, but all seems over-fed, aud forced. 
Men, women, beasts, Tirtues, and deities, are fattened 
like prize oxen for a show. Euboos is Titian Dutchifled. 
I should like to know whether he ever drauk canary 
with Ben Jonson ; they would have agreed admirably, 
nnless, indeed, they were too blunt for one another. 
By far the most interesting of Rubens 's pictures are 
his portraits of himself and his wives ; — he was worth 
a score of French dukes and cardinals ; and to have 
been the spouse of such a man waa better than being 
the unloved consort and early widow of the over- 
lauded apostate hero of the Henriade. But Rubens 
not to be ranked among English painters. Tbere 
& luxurious negation of common sense in his court 
allegories, that does not amalgamate with our national 
character. The genius of England is essentially dra- 
matic. No people are so intensely individualised as 
the English. Every Englishman is a definite self. 
End sympathises with bis fellow-creatures, not as 
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portions of b. constituted wbote, but as organiac 
microcosms. The self-love of an Engliehmim 
selfishness, — it is the light which iustructa liow to lov© 
his neighbour. He, jiot atone, but perhaps more 
than other men, knows and feels that tlie very laeanest 
child of Adam — a Inbourer bowed to earth with daily 
toil — an infant at the breast — a little lassie singing 
as she carries her eggs to market— is a more CKpresa 
image of the great Creator thatk all the innumerable 
orbs of lifeless matter that throng infinity ; that tiXi 
the abstract perfection which philosophers ha»#i 
dreamed is not half so good as the every-day goodneea 
which human life is always needing. He that talha 
of "stooping to truth," either tallta nonsense, or tries 
to puzzle his hearers with irreverent irony, and at all 
events does not speak good EngliBb. 

This spirit of individuality has had a strong and' 
shaping power over our literature. Perhaps the most 
striking instances of it are to be fotmd in works where 
it would be least expected. We do not wonder that 
Chaucer and Shakspeare should have individoalised 
their characters, — it was their business, their poeUlt 
duty, so to do. But that Spenser and Bunyan (start: 
not, good reader, they are well worthy to be mentioned 
together) should have made mere abstractions as sub> 
stantially familiar to the imagination as if they werq. 
living members of our domestic circles, — that thfljf, 
should have turned personifications into bona 
persons — -and clothed the dry hones of allegory 
vital flesh — and shown Fairy Land — and the VaJ] 
the Shadow of Death — and the Delectable Mountains; 
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■that figure the calm of a Christian death-bed, the 
counterpart of blessed immortality, as vividly, yea 
palpably, as our own birth-place appears in our hsp- 
pieat dreams, bespeaks a might of love that never 
was bestowed by mortal passion, which dimly shadows 
the creative orgasm of the Eternal. I know not 
vhether that partiality for portrait, of which historical 
painters are given to complain, is not a necessary 
result of the peculiar constitution of British society ; 
but certainly we are more interested in our own and 
our neighbour's faces than in the finest combinations 
of line and colour. Hence Vandyke, Lely, arid Koeller, 
though foreigners by birth, may justly be recorded 
among English artists, for they are the illustrators of 
our history. To the taste of King Charles, and the 
vaecessftil mediation of Sir Eenelm Digby, inventor of 

" the famed Hcnuatic powder, 

Which wounds five miles pomlrblani would solder," 

we are indebted for our Vnndykes. Happy was the 
I painter who was summoned, not to take an inventory 
of blue eyes, arched eyebrows, Grecian noses, rosy- 
mouthed and dimpled chins, insipid prettiness, and 
agly no-meaning, — not to register charms unintereat- 
g to all but lovers, or set nature's faults in a uote- 
, book,— not to cheat oblivion of her due, and tell the 
world that folly and vanity wrote as legible a hand 
two centuries back as at the present day, — but to 
realise the narration of Clarendon, — to justify the 
panegyrics of Waller, — to show how they looked upon 
earth, whose spirits speak to us from the grave 
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But moat happy are we. who with hearts as tranquil 
aa the mute image of departed Borrow, cau look on 
the likenesses of the illustrious dead, aiid read thf 
Bftd but ever glorious story, and, wondenng, ask 
aelves if such things really were. 

Of Vundyke's merits as a paiutev, I profess not C»> 
discourse. Mr. Cuauingham has, doubtless, done him 
justice. He calls him the Delineator of Intellect; and 
says that his men are superior to his women — " who 
have not the fresh innocent loveliness of nature." But 
art has its limits. I do not think the fresh innocent 
lovehness of nature can be painted. The innocence of 
life looks silly in a pictm'e, — a painted smile is at best, 
an immovable simper, and laughter stares out of the. 
canvas like idiot drunkenness. You might as well 
attempt to sketch t^o corporeal dimensionB of a sound, 
to tell the colour of a thought, or represent a forgotten 
dream in perspective, as to depict those charms that 
would not charm were they not for ever on the 
The beauty of painters is of a grave, steadfast cl 
racter ; they can give the permanent expression 
conscious thought:, and trace the lines of habitual 
feeling, but when tliey tiy to perpetuate the tran- 
siency of emotions that are coeval with the moment, 
they vie in absurdity ivith the virtuoso who took out 
a patent for crystallising moonshine. 

Moreover, it is to be recollected that Vandyke WM 
the recorder of an ominous season. The shadow of' 
the time was cast on every countenance. I oan 
scarce think the babies smiled as now they smile.. 
The fece of Charles himself ia a prophecy of 
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doom ; and bis iaii Queen has eyes that seem m&de 
for tears, — a bosom swelling with anticipated woe. 
Vandyke died just before tbe storm broke out. As 
■ a portraitpainier, be was probably less obnoxious to 
1 the ruling party than some of his brethren in art 
would have been ; jet he would not long have escaped 
I the calumny which all and everything noble and ele- 
I .gant partook with the royal patron. The love of art 
I ranked among Charles's heaviest crimes ; and 
sad it is to think that many who loved art themselves 
prompted or echoed the malignant out*:ry, which the 
vulgar got by rote out of Puritan sermons. Would it 

fTrere forgotten that Milton ever was the yoke-fellow 
Sf Hugh Peters, the reviler of down-trampled majesty, 
ftnd the salaried flatterer of Cromwell ! Yet, perhaps, 
it is beat that it be not forgotten ; for it is good that 
all men should know that neither the sublimest 
genius, nor the sternest virtue, can purify the in- 
herent baseness of rebellious faction. Wordswortli, 
in a better sonnet tlmn Milton ever trumpeteil, 
addresses the soul of his great prototype as "u star 

»that dwelt apart ; " alas, that fine poetry should not 
always be true 1 For many years it dwelt with all 
tiiB servile imps which the archfiend rebellion flatters 
and scorns, with rage — with slander — with sacrilege 
— with passions that turn our milk to gall — with 
sundering of domestic charitioa— with power which 
aweet rehgion never sanctified — with the foul despo- 
tism of anarchy. 1 would not be thought deficient in 
reverence to names that still are mentioned in a 
breath with liberty. What has been we know — what 
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might have been, if Charles aod his bishops had heenii 
allowed W work their will, we can but guess, 
the dearest freedom of the human soul, the indefea* 
sible prerogative of conscience, the Epiauopalians and: 
Presbyterians wore alike hostile. Both presumed 
dictate the terms upon which man was to approach 
bis Maker. The queslion at first seemed to be, 
whether this tyranny should be exercised by scholars 
and gentlemen appointed by a court, or by vulgar 
fanatics, at once the slaves and slave-drivers of the 
mob. The infallible result of success on either side 
would have been gross superstition in tJie multitude, 
and tacit infidelity in the educated orders. Thcti 
modern fashion of compromise and concession woulAj 
have done nothing, for neither party could concede, 
without a departure from their avowed duty. , Uhbuc- 
cessful war, financial embarrassment, and the osten- 
tatious dissoluteness of the aristocracy and their re- 
tainers, only partially corrected by the good example 
of Kmg Charles, enabled the Furitau leaders to enlist 
the pohtical discontents of the nation in their quarrel. 
With true Machiaveliau pohcy, tliey contrived, 
withholding the necessary supplies, in a manne. 
compel the King to violate the letter of the law* 
Like the serving-men of the Montagues, they managai^ 
to have the lavf on their side. But ship-money 
no more the cause of the Long Parhament's usurps*' 
tion than the stamp-act was the true origin of 
American independence. Taxation will never annnl 
the allegiBnoe of a loyal people, unless it directly 
tends to make the daily bread of life unattainable to 
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the many. Financial oppression, as long aa it only 
depresses property, will generate notliing but sub- 
missiTe remonstrance. No man will risk his all, 

m because a trifling per-centage is informally demanded. 

\ That Charles's imposts were cruel — that they took 
the food out of the mouths of the poor— was scarcely 
asserted ; nor were we then, nor are we now, such a 
sordid tribe, as to subvert the state that gives us all 
we call our own, the church into which we were bap- 
tized, because a certain number of shilliugs were 
claimed somewhat irregularly. If the pulpits had 
been silent, the politicians would have been innosious. 
Pym and Hampden would have been clever ministers ; 
all necessary reforms would have been easily accom- 
plished, and Cromwell wuuld have hved and died a 
simple country gentleman, or, at the most, a stam- 
mering brawler in an impotent minority. The first 
fctal error of Charles's reign was his marriage with a 
French Catholic; the second was his promotion of 
Laud to the spiritual primacy. Laud should never 
have left his college. There his learning, his piety, 
his munificence, would have earned an unenvied 
admiration. The conge-d'eUre that made him Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury signed his sovereign's death- 
irarrant and his own. Protestant in faith and morals, 

tte was a Papist in taste and feeling ; it was bis con- 
Bcientious ambition to erect the clergy of F.ngland to 
a Judaic priesthood, tu make the hierarchy a caste 
instead of a profession. He perceived that this could 
only be effected by investing the monarchy witha sacer- 
dotal character. He would have the King respected 
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as a priest, and every priest obeyed as a king. 
Iieing better acquainted with tbe letter of Scrips 
ture than with the living operation of the HpiritjJ 
deeper read in tbe fathers and Bcboolmen than i 
human life; dividing his studies between the ( 
and the eternal ; purblind to the present, and Tainlyl 
credulous of the future; too stubborn in im^n 
rectitude to conciliate, and yet too milky and gall-lf 
to act up to his own schemes of coercion, he lived 
and perished to teach mankind, that he nho would J 
rule in church or state should be wise as well t 
good, and not more good than wise. I do not o 
ceive that any thing short of revolution, civil s 
ecclesiastical, would have satisfied the high-dji 
repubUcans; but these were never numerous, audi 
though the multitudinous echo of the city might pro- 
pagate a delusive preponderance of noise, the still 
and steady Toice of the people was always for 
Monarchy and Episcopacy. The English are a toij J 
loyal nation, and eo are the Scotch, and if Charlei^ 
had left it to the good sense of the latter to fashion-^ 
their own devotions, perhaps we should now have had 
uniformity of worship, and no act of uniformity at all ; 
but for his misad venturous attempt ui thrust written 
prayers down the throats of Scotchmen, he woultLj 
probably have died in his led, with Laud to fur 
his sou] for its journey, j 

Great men have been among us, Ludlow, Hutchin*! 
son, and others, that called MOton friend, compare&f 
to whom the feeble agitators of modern time: 
as the theatrical thunder invented bj poor Dennis, tiO,M 
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I the real thunder of the angry hettvens — men before 
vfaom one should tremble, aad blush at one's own 
trembling ; whose names shoot terror to the heart 
of liiagB, and like a trumpet pierr^ a nation's ear — 
men to whom the importunity of weaker nature waa 

»B mere argument of austere scorn, a thiug unheeded, 
BB a sickly infant, which a stern stepmother bids cry 
Slself to sleep; whose will witliin their breasts was 
ilsolute — how terrible then if evil ! — but I am not 
iwny they lived before my time. 
I could hardly have loved them much on earth, 
nor would I desire a letter of introduction to their 
Boula, wherever they are at present. Methinks, I 
should have shrunk from their touch, as from the 
graap of a marble statue, into which a necromancer 
Kllad conjured some crafty spirit: for cold they were, 
1 md exceeding crafty, as the subtle serpent. But may 
■ ■deathless honour, for which they shed their blood — 
v.wid, it may he, the blood of better Christians — still 
B^*tend their names ! They did their work ; and had 
I'Aey been better; they could scarce have done it so 
rell. They find their reward. May the good they 
—and it is great — atone for the means by which 
■fliey did it; and may we — who live to read the story 
if their worldly travail, who calmly judge the issues 
kof passions too strong to be confined to single breasts, 
1 'and coolly wonder at the dark intrigues, the jarring 
reflections of a king too vfeak to be honest — of 
fiictions that, in their zeal for God, forgot the rever- 
ence of truth — for liberty, imposed intolerable bondage 
L —and for the welfare of an abstract commonwealth, 
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renounced the social cbarities, which only make tiM 
state worthy the support of Christian Mail — let d 
be thankful to Him, who, out of evU, works tranacei! 
dent good, that such things have been — that they a: 

But what baa all Ihia to do with the Britiab' 
painters ? More perhaps, good, impatient reader, 
than you would think — for the man 
speak have been painted ; and their elBgies throwi 
moie light on the transactions of the time than 
rolls of Parliament, or the court-sermons, or 
would-be- witty pamphlets, and hard-rhymed ball 
that leut a voice to the many-headed monster. Look 
at Prynue. for instance. It is easier tJian reading 
his hooka— and you will be certain that he was a 
blockhead — and that his prosecutors were little bettef 
when they gave effect to his bray by amputating his 
ears. Look at Pym — or, if you will, at Hampden — 
they are not at all alike — for Hampden was a high- 
born gentleman — and Pym could never cast the 
puritanical simper witb which he came to the door 
of the House of Commons to receive the women's 
petition — but if you think either of them an honest 
man, let me tell you, you are no physiognomist. 
Look at Charles himself — never did face tell a plainer 
story. The introverted lustre of his eyes — the patrb- 
cian gravity of his mouth — the melancholy traces of 
departed smiles — even the cut of his hair and heard 
— are history — biography — a confession. Clarendon, 
has told us what he did, and said, i 
Vandyke lias shown ua what he was. 
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But, oil ! that some inspired hand wmld depict his 
last, his noblest momenta — could pourtray him as he 
Bat before the High Court of Tuatice, grey-headed, 
poorly clad — more unattended than the vilest tbief — 
BO destitute that none dare pitv him — solitary amid 
the moh of acorn ers— bereft uf fortune, power, and 
I tope — but surrounded with indelible majesty — 



What a variety of passions might a great artist 

' .introduce upon the scene ? The judges should not 

I be made all alike. A cabal of regicides has not the 

> sameness of a pack of hounds. One would dieplaj a 

t proud determination to think himself right — another 

1 would try not to think at all — a third would look at 

I -Iiis partner in iniquity, and dress his countenance 

according to the fashion. The young, with hungry 

eyes, would woo the prostitute approbation of the 

spectatora — the old, like a coiled snake, wrapt up 

within himself, would have no sense but of his own 

dire purpose. All this might easily be painted. 

Then there should be a crowd of heads, one peering 

above another — here a hat, and there a hand held 

up — and there a foot advanced. But in some quiet 

nook there should he one good face of silent loyalty 

— not weeping — not utterly cast down — but upheld 

by generous admiratiou of kingly fortitude — aud on 

this face should fall a beam of light, that should 

Beem a meek irradiance of patient virtue. I wish I 

could paint it myself. But to do justice to the 
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subject nould demand tlie dramatic powers of a I 
Hogarth or a North, aud the subhme coDception of^ 
Michael An gel o. 

There is another suhject, taken from the eame j 
period of our luBtflry, which I would recommend to ] 
the atteutiou of sculptora. What think you of a I 
statue of Ohrer Cromwell, in the act of turning out I 
the Rump? It should he of Corinthian brass— I 
placed iu the most conspicuous situation of St. Sta- I 
pheu'a chapel — and should appear, aa all good statues ] 
and pictures do, to look every member full in the face I 
— with the very expression with which that great J 
radical reformer addreased Hany Morton — " ThoO'l 
art," &c. 

Vandyke was succeeded by Lely, and Lely by Sir J 
Godfrey Kneller — Lely has descended to poat«ri^ ' 
as the insidious immortaliser of frail beauty, and 
patriciaa prostitution — Kneller has bequeathed to 
staring canvas the long wigs, stars, and garters, that , 
effected and maintained the revolution — we are sony 
that Allan has not given us their lives in detail. 
They have at least as good a right to a place among 
English artists, as either West or Fuseli — and the 
lives of men who Hved iu the busiest epochs of court 
scandal, must needs abound with anecdote — but 
anecdote not, perhaps, fitted for a Family Library. 
Their professional merits are now accounted small. 
Like the poetry of Pope, and the criticism of John- 
son, they are subjected to an Abernethian regimen 
to cure their supposed plethora of reputation. Haying 
once been praised at the expense of their betters,' 
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they are now depreciated at the expense of justice. 
But their portraits bear the stamp of truth, and show 
us how states are governed, and from what Sal- 
macian fountains the defecated blood of nobility is 
derived. 

And here, without spending precious time upon 
the sprawling saints of Verrio and Laguerre, which 
it gives me a crick in the neck to look at, or disturb- 
ing the pendulous allegories of Sir James Thomhill, 
we will conclude our commentary on Mr. Cunning- 
ham's notices of early art in England, which, in good 
sooth, is something like a history of the world before 
the creation of man. 
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HOGARTH, BEWICK, AND GREEK. 
There are three artiata, — but three, — with whose' 
works I can boast of something like intimacy; and' 
they are, perhaps, the most thoroughly and bkcIu- 
eively English in the world. These are Hogarth, 
Bewick, and Green. Howerer unequal in fame, dia- 
similar in style, or diverse in their subjects, the trio 
have many points in common. All, in a manner, 
self-educated and self-exalted, commenced aa artiBana, 
and made themselves excellent artists. All com- 
pleted their studies, and gathered their materials ia 
their native Island, and each, after his kind, repre- 
sented the Nature which every one may see, though 
very few like them have perceived and conceived. 
All, too, by birth or descent, were men of the North 
Countrie. Only one of them, however, haa found a 
biographer in Allan Cunningham, but both the others 
have found a panegyrist in Chriatopher North. At 
the risk of repeating some of Christopher's observa- 
tions, which will always bear repetition, I, hia humble 
contributor, will venture a few words on their respec- 
tive merits, leaving the " inventioD of their defecta 
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^H to Dogberries of greater perspicacity. Green was my 
^H friend in days of auld lang syne ; and Bewick my 
^H delight, when a picture-book waa as good as a minced 
^H pie, OF a pantomime. Pictures nve pictures then, 
^B inc 
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Green was a man who will not soon be forgotten 
among the old familiar Jaees, nor will his works want 
vonchers whUe Autumn sheds her " blossoming hues 
of fire and gold" on the ferny slopes of our falls — 
and the Elate-rocks shimmer iu the morning Sttn, 
after a night of rain — or start from the white dis- 
persing mists, like enchanted towers, at tlie breaking 
of the apell of darkness. Of all landscape painters 
he was the most literal, the most absolute copyist of 
the objects on his retina. What he saw he painted 
HE exactly as it could he painted — he had no notion 
of supplying the necessary imperfections of art by 
any adventitious splendour of his own. His memory 
was not stored with traditional recipes, nor his inia- 
gination overlaid with pictorial common-places. The 
forms, colours, combinations which be fed upon were 
gathered, like manna, fresh every morning. He 
never considered how Claade or Gainsborough would 
have treated a subject, nor what a cockney might 
think of it. When he set about a picture, he thought 
no more of any other picture than Nature, when 
scooping out " still St. Mary's Lake," thought about 
the Caspian Sea. He did not manufacture the 
sublime, by leaving out the details, nor sophisticate 
beauty into prettiness, by turning Westmoreland into 
Covent Garden Areadia, and shepherd lasses into 
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mantel-piece shepherd essea ; neither did he fill ( 

civil kind-hoarwd valleys with melo-dramatic liorrora, I 
sod murky caverns, fit only for banditti to skulk h 

and for Mrs. Radcliffe to write about, In truth, w« I 

have hardly a cavern big enough to conceal a cask | 

of mountain dew, — and what Gray could be dreaming 1 

of, when he fancied that Borrowdale Crags would I 

close in and secrete him, like Frederic Barbarossa,* i 
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i in ft stony immortality, I for one canuot tell. Mr. 
I Green knew tbe crags and waterfalls as well as be 
LB own children, and was just as little afraid 
I of them. He taught hie pencil, too, aa he taught bis 
j children — 10 speak the truth, and the whole troth, 
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without regard of ironseq^uences. Hie landscapea con. 
vey, not that abstraction which the mind conatructa 
out of nuiuj interrupted impressions, and which it 
can reoal at pleasure; not that general likenesa, 
which always remains, and can always be recognised, 
but a direct corporeal perception in the very posture, 
circumstance, and complexion of the instant. Whait 
bis eye told his hand repeated verbatim et literatim, 
as Homer's Iris and Talthjbius repeat their meBs^e. 
(I used to love thoae repetitions when I was at Bohool : 
it was like sliding glibly down the hill one has been 
toiling and panting to the top of. The lines counted 
all the same.) 

Hence it requires rather more than a " Fortnight'B 
Ramble" among the lakes — a close and observant 
acquaintance with all their variable aspects — to know 
half the merit of Green. Many artbta could give a 
Dutchman, or a Lincolnshire man, or haply a Hamp- 
Eteadian, a more satisfactory feeling of mountain 
scenery, — for many esiubit more cleverly what the 
unesperieoced fancy would anticipate of a moun- 
tainous prospect: more strikingly pourtray what all 
mountains have in common, just as the tragedies of 
Sophocles display tbe contour and generalities of the 
passions more distinctly than the mauoered dramas 
of Euripides and Shakspeare : but tboae who dwell 
among the scenes which he delineated will daily 
appreciate him higher and higher ; — aud should they 
be divided by seas and shores from tbis land of 
peaceful waters, his pictured lines will bring tha 
haunts of memory back upon tbe soul with tbe 
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yividnesa of a calenture. Artiatically speukiog (the 
word is Mr. Greeae), the finest natural prospects do 
not always make the best pictures. Who upon earth 
could ever paint the bare sea, or tie desert, or the 
infinity of snow? But the amalleat cove embosomed 
in the hills, with its single patch of com, its low lone 
eottage, its solitary jew or sycamore, its own wee 
tarn, and "almost its own sky," has associations too 
«ist to be contained in an acre of canvas. Paint it, 
and it will only be little, cabined, cribbed, confined, 
petty, — ^for a picture cannot be much more than it 
shows ; whereas in nature, the very narrowness of 
the visible round inspires a latent feeling of unseen 
greatness, which is a necessary ingredient in the 
sense of seclusion. Every painted landscape, if it 
possess tlie unity essential to a work of art, must 
make a whole of what in nature is felt and understood 
to he but a part, perhaps a part as unconsidered, if 
not as prominent, as the nose on the face. 

In nature we are glad to merge our human indi- 
Tiduality in the universal, while in art we demand 
that everything siiauld be humanised, and refer to 
man as its centre and solution. We require a mean^ 
ing, a purpose in every line, and light and shade. I 
think silvan scenery paints the best of any. In 
glades and copses, the eye is confined to a small in- 
definite space, and to a few picturesque objects, which 
fancy can ranldply and vary as it chooses. The 
effects of light and shadow are strongly marked, and 
within the reach of imitation. The distance, seen 
dirough vistas of trees, or peepiug between the 
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braucbea. affords a most in tell igi bid perspective. 
A wood ia a aort of natural diorama. Trees, too, are 
individuals ; and being liable to tbe operations of 
time, have a poetical sympatby with human life, 
which in lakes and mountains can hardly be imagined. 
Figures of men or animals, in a wide landscape, 
rarely compose well with ihe maasier parts of dw- 
picture. If they be conspicuous in the foregroundi 
they change tiie character of the composition. If 
far withdrawn from the point of sight, they become 
obscure and diminutive. Besides, there is n 
of keeping in proportion between any organised body 
and the huge masses of nature. The poet, indeed,, 
may make a man, or, if he pleases, a bird, commea-' 
surate with Chimboraco, or Ontario, because hii< 
expresses thoughts and feelings which not the world' 
of matter can circumscribe ; but the landscape-pwnterj 
cannot do this. If he even attempt to give hiB 
figures action or expression, he transgresses his pro- 
vince. But human forma combine most happily 
with mosay trunks and interwoven boughs, with toll 
flowers and twining creepers, with tangled underwood, 
and sunny intervals, and grey stones, decked with 
pendent greenery. Then, what more native to the 
Dryad's haunts, than tlie nestling birdies, the hare 
new startled from her form, or the stag with antlered'' 
front, uplifted from the reddening fern, aud eyeing: 
securely the lovers met beneath the trysting-tree ? 
Perhaps, moreover, the felicitous hitermixture of 
straight and wavy lines, of disclosure and concealment, 
of intricacy andsimplicity, contribute to llio picturesque 
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in woodland retirements. Scenes agtun. over nhicb 
a human interest presides, where the steep is crowned 
with castle or convent, and the long aqueduct stretches 
across the vale, and towera, domes, minarets loom in 
the distance, and the foreground is strewed with 
broken columns and marble fouDtains, which uature 
bas taken to herself again, do very well. But where 
nature reigns alone, and man only appears to show 
hia insignificance, where every portion derives its 
beauty from the co-presence and co'inherence of the 
whole, art can do little more than hint at what it 
cannot do, and present a humble index or chapter of 
contents to the volume, which can neither be trans- 
lated nor transcribed. Green has done all for his 
subjects that could be done, consistently with faithful 
representation — and he was not the man to belie the 
aiagiiificent world for the credit of his craft. He 
loved the truth too well. 

No Scottish peasant, in the good old covenanting 
times, whose bible was bis only book and coostanl 
companion, could be better acquainted with every 
chapter and verse, than was Green with every nook 
of his beloved domain. No height or hollow of 
Helvellyn, no bay or bosky cape in Winander's 
sinuous length, no shy recess, nor brook, nor fairy 
waterfall in all the bills, but there he oft liad been — 
no idle gazer ; but indefatigable with book and pencil, 
to note their coyest looks and briefest glances. He 
did not ply his trade in a garret with a sky-light, from 
biats and scratches, as if he were oiraid that nature 
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would put liim out, but IJace to face with his great I 
mistress, 

" In the brond opan oy. 
Of the BolitftTj akj." 

iu the spraj of the cataract, beneath the Bbeltering I 
crag, in the embowered cottage porch, or in the heart I 
of mists, waiting, with impatient resignation, till the I 
vapoury curtains should be withdrawn, He had a | 
hearty, healthy love of his employment, such a 
but an honest man could feel or understand. Amid I 
many discouragements, and with no better patron j 
than the mutable public of Laiera — he " bated i 
jot of heart or hope ; " his spirit never flagged, his 
hand and eye were never idle. He lived in the 
faith that a time would come when the taste for the 
picturesque would be no longer an occasional impulse, . 
or fashionahle affectation, but a 
English character ; when a permanent colony of rank j 
and intelligence would make of Ambleside another 
Geneva, and erect a princely pavilion c 
of Derwent, Pity ha did not discover a St. Eonan'a , 
Well somewhere convenient — a little nauseous spar I 
water might have proved more profitably attractive I 
than all the crystal and chrj'solite streams i 
world. The late Peter Chrosthwaite, some time I 
commander in the Company's service, and latterly | 
the founder of the Keswick Museum, did attempt to 1 
establish a medicinal spring ; but his favourite ptmip 
was not nasty enough to take with the water-drinkers. 
In Mr. Green's expectations of a Westmoreland 
Cheltenham, few of the lake poets i 
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^^m kraken would be less monstrous in Windermere than 
^H a st«ara- packet, and it is probable that Lucifer will 
^^B finish the bridge he once commenced over her breadth 
^^B (hia apron strings broke, and occasioned a pile of 
^^K stones, which still remain to yerifj the tradition), 
^^ before a tunnel ia bored through Kirkstone, or a rail- 
road Tiolates King Dunoiail's bones. But Green, 
though a lover of nature, was no lover of solitude. 

I Like mauy men, whose occupations condemn them 
to long silence, he seized eagerly on all opportuaitiea 
of converse ; and as he felt no difficulty in listening 
to what interested others, he had no scruple in 
dilating upon what interested himself, and sometimes, 
it may be, poured much information ou the line arts 
into unretentive or reluctant ears. But he put the 
heart into everything ; and when the heart is in the 
discourse, no good man thinks it dull, though it 
should not chance to be very lucid. I should like 
■ dearly to hear my uncle Toby talk of fortification, 
I fliough I know not the differenco between fascines 
' and gazons. 

Though never rich, and little beholden to the 
privil^ed orders, Mr. Green was a sound unconfuta' 
[ ble Tory ; therefore a friend to temperate mirth and 
L conviviality, at whose hearth and board no honest 
I fece wanted a welcome. Lute in the day, when 
I declining health in some degree debarred him from 
I out-of-doors study, he commenced author, with few 
I qualifications, it must be confessed, except a strong 
I love and thorough comprehension of hia subject. 
I Ignorant as innocent of the mystery of book-making. 
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he produced a most amusing, useful, and original 
book, the only fault of which is, that it is in two 
volumes ; and this fault would be less if the writiiig 
had all been his own, but too much epace is taken up 
with extracts from his forerunners, sundry of nboin 
were blockheads, one at least a fool, and not one 
possessed the tithe of his information. He has not 
left a. place, a rill, a knoll, or homestead uniiamed. 
Many of his observations show a most intelligent and 
poetical feeling of natural beauty. He is quite free from 
forced rapture and exaggeration. He never acts the 
prSnmir or showman to nature. Perhaps he is rather 
minute, but condensation is the last thing a practised 
author learns ; and really, when we think of the 
ponderous quartos that come out every season about 
third-rate watering-places, and unsavoury fishing 
hamlets, stufied with the refuse of apocryphal pedi- 
grees, parish registers, and the Gentleman's Magazme, 
seasoned with provincial scandal and matter-of-fnct 
antiquorian lies, and embellished with dedicated views 
of ugly staring houses, we cannot much wonder at a 
plain man's miscalculating the topographical stomach 
of the public. But then these books are generally 
pabliahed by BubscriptioB, a species of mendicity 
which there is no society to suppress, but which poor 
Green could not bring himself to practise. He now 
sleeps in Graamere churchyard, and his beloved 
daughter, the companion of his walks, and assbtant 
of bis labours, sleeps by his sido. I am afraid he did 
not live to read the excellent critique on his Guide, 
written by C. N. himself. — It would have done his 
heart good. 
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^^K And oh, I add, that Bewick had illustrated Peter 
^^P Bell and the Waggoner — If, indeed, he were not like 
^H Hogarth, whose Hudibras and Don Quixote are about 
^^M as bad as they can be — too peculiar a genius to work 
^H on the conceptions of others. Few men, with such 
^H wealth of mind, and skill of hand, have exerted tlieir 
^" talents in so unaaeuming a form as the Newcastle 
woodcutter. As far as I know, all hia works are 
contained !□ a few books of no great mark or likeli- 

I hood — books which one might tumble over for houra 
without the least inclination to read, or even without 
suspecting that letter-press was a constituent of human 
happiness. His British Quadrupeds and British 
Birds (for his lions, and omithorynchuses, and coali- 
mondis, are no mighty matters) are true natuntl 
history ; they let you at once into the hfe and charac- 
ter of the creature, they give you the cream of what 
ila autobiography would be, were it disposed to publish 
one. The species ia contained in the individual. 
Should Chaucer's Asserablee of Fowles, or Casti'a 
Court and Parliament of Beasts ever meet again, (for 

their sittioga have been suspended longer than those 

of convocations,) Bewick's are the very burgesses that 
should be chosen to represent their several kinds. 
They are not such fixtures of fur and feather as a 
mere draughtsman could draw from a stuffed skin. 
or miserable captive pining in the squalid durance of 
a caravan, nor what a comparative anatomist could 
compile from the ruins of a dozen different subjects — 
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No, theyara fresh and hearty from the woods, themo 
barn-doors, the stable, the duck-pond, or the warren — 
all alive as they can ba, and looking Hke themaelvea. 
Old Bewick must have sought them in then; native I 
haunts, watched tliom eai-ly and lale, heard their first I 
chirp iu the cold morning twilight, and seen them ! 
perched on their dormitory twigs. Perhaps he could 
hare informed Drjden that the little birds do not " 
dreams their soDga repeat," He must have seen t 
fox issuing from his liole by moonlight, and the hare 
weaving quaint mazes on the dewy greeu. He must 
have been a spy upon the wooings atid cooinga, the 
bitings and fightings, the caterings and feastings of 
the dwellers of the forest- He was in the confidence 
of all the animal creation, and knew their ways and 
humours to a nicety, He is the painter of dumb life 
and irrational manners. He catches the very linea- 
ment in which the specific expression of the kind 
reaidea — whether it be the twitch of the tail, the 
pricking of an ear. the sniff of the nose, the twist of 
the neck, the leer of the eye, the bobbing of the head, 
the loll of the tongue, the swell of the ruff, the droop 
of the wing, or the pout of the breast — yet he never 
caricatures — never takes off accidental disease or 
deformity. But the vignettes are better still. There 
he is a poet — the silent poet of the way-sides and 
hedges. He unites the accuracy and shrewdness of 
Crabhe with the homely pathos of Bloomfield. And 
then, how modestly he slips hie pretty fancies to the 
bottom of B page, as a little maiden sets her sweet- 
emelliug posies and double daisies, and streaked 
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^H giUy-flowers, in the odd carDers and hedges of the 
^M cabbage-garden. Whatever he shows you, you are 
^H sure you have seen it before, and tvonder that you 
^H never noticed it. Be it a cat or a, loupiogon atane, 
^P with back like a camel, and tail like a boa-constrictor 
^" — an amorous puppy — a meditative donkey — a ragged 
sheep picking at a beaora — a troop of Savoyards, 
weaiy and footsore, tugging poor bruin to the next 
fair — a broken-down soldier, trudging, with stem 
patience, through the slant rain-storm — a poor travel- 
ling woman looking wistfully at a mutilated mile- 
IsUine — a blind old beggar, whose faithful dog stops 
short, with warning whine, on the broken plank that 
should have crossed the swollen brook — a child 
playing with a horse's tail, while his nurse is engaged 
with her sweetheart under the hedge, and his scream- 
ing mother is tumbling over the atile — be it but a 
atone trough under an inscribed ledgo of rock, and 
an ordinary cow drinking, there is the same quiet 
humour, the same kindly feeling for familiar things 
in all. There are indeed two objects he occasionally 
introduced, with good effect, not quite so familiar 
to every-day eyes, at least in the country. These 
are the Gallows and the Devil, I know not any 
artist who has bo well embodied our popular 
I Sotion of " Universal Pan," KEPKOKEPfiNTXA- 
SATAN, (a fearful compound is it not? and, like 

" Papo Sfitan, Pape Satim, AJeppe," 
the belter for being untranslatable.) We have all 
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read Suuthey's excellent ballad of the Pious Fainter, 
the Fuseli of his time : 

" They were angols compared to the devils he drew, 

That beueged poor St Antbony'g cell ; 
Snch huge Blaring eyes, Bucb a. damnable hue, 
Tou might almost BmuU briinBtone, hia breath was ao blue, 

Ho poiiitud the Denl ao well." 

But will Mr. Southey tell us, that the Catholic 
limner depicted " the identical curl of his tail " like i 
Bewick? It was not an honest ghost that told him 
ao, even if it were Sir Thomas himself. Yet Bewick 
. lived and died in no great estate, iu a smtittj provin- 
cial town. Perhaps he took hia idea of the Black 
Prince from the Carbonari of Newcastle. From 
Green and Bewick, all whose works are redolent of 
country air, let us recede (in a chrouological sense) to 
Hogarth, who would appear from hia prints never to 
have been further from London than the Sir Hugh 
Middleton, except at an election time. There ore 
some rumours of a trip to Calais, but it was a circum- 
atance he did not like to have mentioned, and truly 
did him very little credit — so we will forget it for the 
present. 

I believe it waa poor Hazlitt who said, that the 
first reading of Schiller's Bobbers was an epoch in i 
his life. I am sure the first reading of Hogarth was | 
an epoch in mine which I hope never to forget. I do | 
not mean the reading of his Analysis, which I once j 
read aloud to the late George Dawe, Il.A., as he was 
painting his large picture of the Eagle and Child, 
hut the perusal of the Marriage-a-Ia-Mode and Rake's | 
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I Progress. The works of other painteis ara dependent 
for their effect oa a coup-d'aU. You should Btaad at a 
leepectful distauoe that you may take in the whule at 
H single yiew; it is unfair lo quote the separate 
passages ; but this mode of viewing Hogarth would 
never do — you must look at his figures one by one, 
and then observe the reciprocal action of each upon 
each, and upon all, in order lo judge properly of the 
composition and subordination of the piece, and this 
process may aptly be called reading. It was on a 
rainy Saturday evening, in that time of year and kind 
of weather that make the closing of the shutters one 
of the pleaaantest events in natural day, when my 
worthy and revered friend, J H , who, had 

(he not been too happy to wish for greatness, would 
ihimself have been a great painter, having kissed his 
founger children off to bed — settled the ladies 
fit their work-tables, and drawn the e.vtra- strong 
mahogany round towards the fire — brought down his 
heaviest and wealthiest portfolio, fraught with original 
Kogarths, There are none like the originals. I 
hate to see Hogarth finely engraved — it is worse than 
the reprints of the old dramatists on hot-pressed 
slippery paper. I was then a boy, a mere child — and 
some folks would have deemed Hogarth above my 
childish comprehension — for there was not — I believe 

there is not, a Family Hogarth. But H had 

no misgivings of the sort ; he kept nothing in his 
house which the humblest or the youngest member 
of his household might not look at; and rationally 
> concluded, that what was good and pleasant to himself 
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could be bad for nobody. Perbnps he tiioughl — I a 
sura be felt — that in all worthy products of true I 
genius there is milk for babes as n'ell as meat for I 
strong men. He instinctively perceiyed, (he 
great metapbysician, and is for too conscious of the .1 
nholeHomeuBss of bis feelings to analyze them, 
as Mr. Death-in-the-Pot Accura advised us to do 
London porter,) but instinctively he perceived that 
we never understand the escelleuee which we have 
not previously loved, and ever love that best whioh | 
first awakened our faculties to delight. It is a sore f 
error to keep good books or good pictures from I 
children, because they cannot undersUnd them, 
matter how little they ttuderstand ; let them believe, 
and love, and enjoy. In another generation, the poor J 
little wretches will not be allowed to pick flowers tiH 1 
they have learned botany. Oh ! that Hogarth could J 
rise from the grave to show the incredulous — ^yet iex I 
too credulous world — what sort of animals the Uti]t I 
tarianall-ia-alliDtellect«alistB would make of children! J 
It were, indeed, a subject worthy of liis pencil, 
the Yankee-GalHco-philosophists work tlieir will in tha 1 
House of Commons and the Court of Obancery, they I 
can hardly make them much worse than they have, J 
been. Let the dead bury the dead. Let Sataa I 
commission Mammon to reform Pandemonium ; hut I 
let not the souls of poor infants be seasoned for j 
sacrifices to the bloody Moloch of Revolution, 
them to their spectacled dames, their sweet no-meaning 
ditties, their fairy-tales, and their picture-books, their 
hymns, and their Catechism ; and, as they grow up -■ 
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i like heallby plauta, pruned and tended by the careful 

hnsbandmau, yet winning most vigour and beauty 

k from the light and dens of heaven, let the beet of 

I books and of pictures, of all that exalts and enriches 

I the imagination, be fearlessly trusted to their pure 

J capacity and affectionate faith. So will they love true 

-excellence in their riper years, if it be but for the 

I iBcoUectLona wbich link their days in natural piety, 

evea as I love Hogarth for the sake of that wet 

Saturday evening, when thou, Christopher, wert 

I ^ung and lusty as an eagle, and Maga yet was 

laA of course 1 had no notion of being a 

contributor. 

I wish it were possible for me to diffuse over thia 

a tithe of the unction which shone upon 

's expositions on that memorable night. A 

Q of the Emerald Isle, without a taint of 

or green in his complexion, be combined the 

' brilliance of champagne, and the warmth of bis 

I compatriot poteen, with the simplicity of water. He 

Hid not confine his observations to the human charoc- 

t was most eloq^uent on the multitudinous etill- 

I life, the expressive mugs, chairs and tables, the 

I picture-frames wbich Hogarth makes perfect historical 

pictures of, all the baggage and lumber which he 

never introduces as mere traps for hght or lazy beds 

' of shade, but always for a meaning, a purpose, a 

L Sympathy with the living actors of the scene. Nor 

I nas the moral neglected^— J. H was both merry 

f.snd wise, hut the best of the moral was himself. 
f What a contrast, yet what an elucidation was his 
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beaming, honest face, " bright as the moon, that 
Bhinea upon a murder," to the fearful images of pe^ 
verted humanity which Hogarth has perpetuated !- 
What a lesson, worth a hundred homilies — to lift 
one's eyes from tlie rake's midnight orgies, withthoBo 
fiend-like — call them not women — yet beautiful in 
their fiendiehness, — and behold that calm fire-side— > 
those beautiful and delicate domestic labours — that'1 
peace and blisa of virtue ? 

If there be any philanthropist who is disposed to 
censure my delight in pictures that certainly do not 
fiatter human nature ; if any should think that he 
who would set Hogarth high above every name in 
British art, or rather would separate him altogether 
from our painters, to fix hia seal among our greatest 
poets, must be an Ignoramus with a vengeance — let 
him call to mind bis own youthful days, and if he 
find no passage to plead in my excuse, I pity him — 
that is all. Not seldom have I heard that none conld 
paint like Hogarth, who had not a corrupt taste or a 
malignant heart. I once knew a lady — no sentimental 
painter of pretty sensibilities — no simpering actresB 
of alluring aversions — but a woman of lofty mind and 
stately person, deeply read in the world and its ways, 
who, had she not been better engaged as the mother 
of a Protestant family, might have been abbess to a 
convent of veiled princesses, combining a more than 
masculine strength of intellect with all the tact and 
delicacy of her own sex. This gifted female was 
piously indignant at Mr. Southey for pli 
visionary Paradise — 
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" Hogftrth, who followed no maater, 
Hor bj pupil slmll o'er be approaclicd ; alone in hia 
greatnoaa." — Viaion of J\idgma\t, 

To be sure, she was just as angry at the salvation of 
Handel and of Nelson, and did not approve of English 
bexaraeters. Perhaps it is proper for a lady to dis- 
like satirical painting. But Hogarth's censurers, 
(who, by implication, are mine also,) have not all been 
ladies — nor yet gentlemen of such pare life and quiet 
minds as would fain be ignorant that snch things as 
rakes and harlots exist. John Wilkes of the North 
Briton and Hell-fire Club declares — that " the ran- 
cour and malevolence of his (Hogarth's) mind mads 
him soon turn away from objects of pleasing contem- 
plation to dwell and feast a bad heart on others of a 
hateful cast, \rhich he pursued, for be found them 
congenial with the most unabating zeal and unrelent- 
ing gall." Chui'chill, one of the bitterest composers 
that ever abused a strong current of native English, 
who began with satirizing poor players out of their 
meagre meed of claps, and did bis best to satirize 
England into rebellion, was so severe on the severity 
of Hogarth, that he flattered himself hia epistle (cer- 
tainly the cleverest thing he ever did) had broken tlie 
old man's heart, and ever since be has been held 
guilty of the murder on hia own confession. Now to 
me it seems not so strange a thing tliat a man should 
die in his bed. Yet, if we are to trust the statementa 
of the benevolent press, the hearts broken by satirists 
must form a serious item in the bills of mortaJity, 
' Within the memory of Maga, the deaths of John 
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Keata, of the Emperor Napoleon, of Queen Caroline, 
and of Mr. Canning, have been laid to the charge of 
critics and Tories ; to one at least of them Christopher 
himself has been suspected of being accessory. To 
out-herod Herod, and " drown the world in tears," I 
have somewhere read a solemn assertion, that Blucher, 
some years above four score and ten, died broken- 
hearted, because the King of Prussia had broken his 
word ! ! ! Meanwhile, these literary coroners have 
never hinted that incessant and reckless calumny had 
any hand in bruising the spirit of Castlereagh, and 
hurrying him into a self-sought grave. Verily, one 
might imagine that the Wilkes's and Churchills of 
the Sabbath breaking hebtlomadals were " ever the 
gentlest of all gentle things," There is nothing new 
under the sun. Wilkes and Churchill, both of whom 
deserted their wives, abused Hogarth, the affectionate 
husband of a lovely woman, because he had not 
painted A Happy Marriage ; and our late revered 
sovereign was libelled for arriving in Ireland about 
the time that bis consort's funeral furnished the pre- 
test for a London row by . But I am poaching 

on Mr. North's manor. — Wilkes and Churchill, how- 
ever, had received some provocation — Hogarth cer- 
tainly struck the first blow, and did not display much 
science in the close. But Fuseli, who scattered sar- 
casms as fast as a musician scattered sounds out of an 
instrument, could have no personal reason for calling 
Hogarth's productions the " Chronicle of Scandal and 
the History-book of the Vulgar." Barry, who was at 
enmity with ail the living, could scarce suspect the 
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dead of conspiring against his life or his fame. Yet 
he, aft«r damning Hogarth's Httk compositioitt with 
faint praise, reinarka, " that perhaps it may reasonably 
be doubted, wlietber the being much conversant with 
Hogarth's method of exposing meanness, deformity, 
and vice, in many of his pieces, is not rather a dan- 
gerous, or, at least, a worthless pursuit ; which, if it 
does not find a false relish, and a love of, and search 
after, satire and buffoonery in the spectator, is at 
least not unlikely to give him one." It is well that 
Barry did not add to his objections the old complaint 
about Hogarth's inelegant style and bad spelling. 

I never could bear to hear my Meads abused, 
especially when I have felt the injustice of the attack, 
without being able directly to confute it. Deeply, 
therefore, am I indebted to Charles Lamb, who finds 
or fancies benignity in every work of human wit, for 
his triumphant demolition of Barry's feebjo sophistry. 
Barry was assuredly no weakling. The man whom . 
Burke thought worthy of good counsel could not be 
one of the million : but when he acts the amiable, 
and pipes his eye, be is as disgusting as an overgrown 
hobble- de^hoy, dressed in petticoats at a school play- 
acting. How utterly unlike was Jim to Bariy Corn- 
wall, the poet of woman, the best of Cockneys ! No — 
not a Cockney at all, but a gentle lover of flowers, 
soft voices, and delicate smiles, and sorrow sanctified 
by patience ; ever delightful in his own natural vein, 
and only not successful when he mounts the buskin 
and speaks big, It is not possible to give due effect 
to the hailstone chorus on a simple guitar ; yet the 
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guitar is a. sweet iuslruraeut, and well becomes thsrl 
lop ot kdy fair, suspended bj a light blue ribbon,! 
(I hate all party colours,) from her flexile neck, wbich I 
involuntarily keeps time to the turns of the tune — 
while every note thrills like a casual contact with her 
transparent moonlight fingers. Who could endure 
to see the sweet creature take a trumpet and sphere j 
her bias cheeks like fame? Now Barry Cornwall, I 
without the least derogation front his manhood, has 
a feminine genius— even as Joanna Baillie, without 
a stain on her womanhood, has a truly masculine 
genius. Barry Cornwall (if he mustjwrite under a 
feigned name, he might have invented a prettier- 
Brian Waller, for instance) should remember tbe first I 
Ode of Anacreon. I have not Mr. Moore's translb' I 
tion at band. I tbink I can make a better thail.l 
Fawke's myself. Ignoramuses and little men orel 
privileged to be conceited. 

" Fain would I atir the Htrioga to stonu 
And evory awelling not* inform 
Witli a Huund of wrath, and a euul of pride,- 
Foin would I raise a tompottt strong 
As tho ruBliing wind that whistloa along, 
When tt thouaond tniglits to battle ride, 
And the scabbard niiga bj its master's side ; 
Then with atatel]^ strajoe and alow. 
Would Iflll how avery steed is still 
As if controlled by the siJent will 
Of the knigbt that moveloas waits the (be. - 

But no — no— no — 
The naughty harp will have its way, 
And talks of love, whatever 1 con say ; 
Long with the wayward chords I wrangled. 
And all their protty prate I strangled ; — - 
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At last I &iFly orack'd them all. 
And marr'd their wilful madrigftl; 
And then I ettung my lyre anew^ — 
'TwBS all in vain, it would not da. 
The second strings vmra juBt as cutst, 
And wildly amorous like the firat, 
Nny, then, 'twould surely ves a stoio— 
I must have done with themes heroic ; 
For whether I 'm in love or not. 
To sing of lore mvist be my lot. 
Oh— foolish harp — do, liko friend Bony — 
To cure thy love, I prithee, marry." 

And sure enough Barry is married, and I think lie 
bas given his Jyre to his babe to play with, and the 
darhng haa broken the strings, he has been mute for 
such a long while. Joy to him and his — he won't 
dislike a joke from an old friend. 

By the way, talking of Anacreon, I have a word 
to say to Mr. Moore. He is a poet that will live aa 
I long as there are bright eyes and sweet voices, that 
is to say, till all the world become purilJins or radicals. 
He is, I deeply believe, capable of greater things 
dian any he haa accomplished yet : he is capable 
of wedding the finest moral feelings to the mosi 
beautiful forms of fancy. Whatever in the human 
soul, and in that wide world which the soul creates 
ont of the impressions of sense, is susceptible of love- 
liness, is within his reach, but let him beware of 
putting his Pegasus into a felse gallop. She is a 
inilk-white palfrey with rainbow wings. She can skim 
I over the fields without bruising the flowers — dance 
I upon a tea-table without peril to the porcelain — float 
kjhjongh the summer air, and drink the dew before it 
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falls — but let him not try to make a barbed war-horee, 
or, as I suppose we sbould call it, a lleatrier of ber ; 
it will only spoil lier paces. When Tom Tit (so his 
comitry women affectionately caL bira) gets into the 
sublime, he rather ludicrously realises the Pseudo- 
Falstaff's idea of " thunder to the tune of Green 
Sleevea." What tune was that? Ho can tell, I 
dare Bay. If be will let kings and emperors alone, 
they will let him alone. Republican indignation ia 
not his forte. When he essays to be indignant, ha 
appears, what I am euro he ia not, spiteful. Ths 
present and the coming times are far better for him, 
and may be better for Ireland, than those ante-hia- 
toiical periods, nhen " Malocbi wore the collar of 
gold." 

What a Temal rhapsody ! ^liat an escuiBioD of 
digression ! All sprung from the tiny circumstance 
of Mr. Proctor's modesty, calling himself Barry. To 
return — I am always retumiag, like Haliey's comet, 
which, on the faith of prognostication, is to return 
about two years bence — Most ably has the incom- 
parable Elia defended his favourite Hogarth, whose 
Election Feast and Modem Midnight Converaatioii 
were the I'enatibtit et magnia Biia of his attics in the 
temple. And well were you rewarded for your climb 
up ten flights of stairs, by the sight of them and him. 
Thanks to his lucubrations, poor Barry's diatribe no 
longer disturbs my rest. Now, I think not worse of 
myself for thinking Hogarth my and all men's bene- 
factor. I can affirm, without blushing, that a sight of 
his prints refreshes my soul, as a rustication in his 
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^H SEttdve air recruits the vital powers of a Taletudicamn, 

^V who baa got a " day rule from the ahadea " of a city 

counting-house. Often, when weary of my own 

thoughts on a sleepless pillow, have I summoned 

those pictures before my inward eye, (for I have them 

toll by heart,) copied them, line for line, on the blank 
darkness — ^it may be, to exclude worse painting of 
my own brain — but never did I derive from them an 
unfriendly feeling towards my kind, never did they 
shake my faith in the true nobility of human nature, 
which is ennobled, not hy what it is, but by what it 
should be. So far from it, I affirm that they bear 
irrefragable testimony to a principle, a moral law in 
man, that is above the understanding ; not begotten 
upon sense, nor constructed by custom, selflove, or 
animal sensibihty, hut implanted by the Divinity as 
the key and counterpart to the law firom on high. 
^_ " The Spirit beareth witness with our spirit." But 
^H Scripture out of Church, as Mis, Adams well ob- 
^H aervos, is profane. 

^H Hogarth has, in Mr. Cunningham, an able bio- 
^V grapher, a zealous vindicator, and a competent critic. 
^H The history of his life is little more than the history 
^H of his works. Of his personal adventures Allan has 
^H' not told UB much that is new, because there was not 
^^ft HiDch to tell. Some vulgar anecdotes he has omitted, 
^H md others he has obelised. It is rather disappointing 
^^K lliat we are not better informed as to the course of 
^^E our satirist's studies. We don't mean as to how he 
^^M learnt to paint — but how he gathered his materials. 
^H Eod he chosen to be his own " reminisceuc^t " W& 
^1 
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he recorded his night ivandcrings and daily watchinga 
— how ho dived into cellars — clomh to garrets — sat 
sober and Iseeii-eyed as a grimalkin at midnight 
conversations, and, invisible as a familiar or agent of 
the Vehmio association, beheld the deeds that shun 
the unhashful moon-beams ; could we follow him to 
the dens and caverns, unthought of by those that 
walk above, ivhere daylight never entered, and tho 
reeky topers are never extinguished ; trace him 
through the labyrinth of London to those thieyish 
oomers, those bhnd alleys, and murky courts, that 
are farther from the sphere of otir sympathies than 
the coral islands just peering from the flat sea — and 
then find ]i'm in gay saloons and scented ball-rooms, 
noting among the creatures of fashion, the same weary 
chase of pleasure, the same restless vacant craving 
for escitement, that was working misery elsewhere in 
mephitic gloom, atUl in a world shut out from nature 
and self-knowledge, not less in sin if less in felony — 
we should need no Asmodeus to reveal the secrets 
of the brick-and-mortar wilderness. We confess we 
would exchange the Analysis of Beauty, ingenious aa 
it is, for such an analysis of deformity, as Hogarth's 
" Tours in search of the Picturesque." But he has 
given us the harvest, and we must be content without; 
knowing exactly how he collected the seed. Ha 
must have got into strange scrapes sometimes — but 
liis pencil has only commemorated one — the unplea- 
sant interruption of his antiquarian studies at Calais. 
He seems to have thought uothing in France worth 
a sketch, (for surely his frenchmen are not portraits,) 
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old gate which hare some vestiges of the arms 
of England. Every one knovra how he wns arrested 
-and sent home in none of his happiest 
moods. There is more of John Bull than of William 
Hogarth in his roast beef at the gate of Paris. The 
beef indeed is very natural. But it was not very 
generous to ridicule the French for their snup-maigre. 
ajid still less just to scoff at their loyalty. It is well 
if English ridicule did not help to make the French 
Jacobins. Hogarth never was himself when he drew 
under the influence of personal resentment, A satirist 
should always keep his temper, like a pugilist or 
a cheas-player. We am make all allowances for 
Billy's nationality, but nationality is not patriotism, 
or it would admire the nationality of other nations. 
It was excellently observed at a Noctes, that this 
vulgar trick of laughing at foreigners for their poor 
living, has mainly contributed to stamp the imputa- 
tion of gluttony on the English character. Other 
people eat as much, but nowhere is respectability so 
apt to be measured by the number of dishes, as in our 
cities, and perhaps even more, in our country man- 



What a book might ho made of a life of Hogarth 
on the plan of Godwin's life of Chaucer — which 
should relate, not what he is recorded to bave said 
and done, but what he must have said and done and 
seen — the influence which the politics of his time 
must have had on his genius — and the conversations 
he must have held with Garrick and Fieidmg, and 
Bteme and Johnny Wilkes, {for Johnny and he were 
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cronies once,) and other bright wits whom his stupid 
biographers have not mentioned that he ever so much 
as saw — an unpardonaUe omiaaion, like that of 
Chaucer's interviews with Petnichio, and Shakspeare's 
confabulations with Spenser and Guy Fawkea. 
Cunnijigham is a mau of wonderful invention, as his 
many tales and racy ballads* prove, but through 
some unaccountable syncope of hia faculties, he showa 
no invention at all in hia Lives of the Painters, 
Sculptors, and Architects, even where, as in the case 
of Hogarth, Gabriel Gibber, and William of Wyke- 
ham, be might have done it with amall risk of con- 
tradiction. As new editions are rapidly called for. 
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36 will take a well-meant hint, and esert 



The outstanding facts of Hogarth'a life are too 
well kcowii for repetition, and, except as connected 
with hia works, furnish little occasion of commeDt, 
Though body and soul a Londoner, he had West- 
moreland blood in hia Tcins. His uncle was a Trout- 
beck poet — the iragffidididaaoaloa of the Fell-sidi 
Philosopher Walker remembered the representatiou 
of the " Siege of Troy," much after the fashion 
the ancient myaleries — yet not witiout some e 
proBcbes to the choral and dithyrambic elements 
the Greek drama. The narrative is worth transcrip- 
tion : After speaking of auld Hogarth's Songs, which 
seem to have been of a satirical cast, " and were said 
to have a greater effect oa the manners of the neigh- 
bourhood, than even the sermons of the parson," — 
the philosopher continues, " But hia poetical talents 
were not confined to the incidents of hia village ; I 
myself have had the honour to bear a part in one of 
hie plays ; I say one, for there are several of them 
extant in MS. in the mountains of Weatntoreland to 
duafaour. 

" This play was called the Destruction of Troy ; it 
was written in metre, much in the manner of Lopez 
de Vega and tlie early French Drama. The unities 
were not too strictly observed, for the siege of ten 
years was all represented ; every hero was in the 
piece, 80 that the dramatis personm consisted of every 
lad of geniua in the whole parish. The wooden 
horse ; Hector dragged by the heels ; the fury of 
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Diotned ; the flight of ^neas, and the burning of thfl 1 
city, ware all repreaented. I remember not what 
fairies had tfl do in all this ; but as 1 happened to be ' 
about three feet high at the time of this still talked:- 
of exhibitiou, I personated one of these tiny b 
The stage ivos a fabrication of boards placed about 
six feet high on strong posts ; the green-room iraa i 
partitioned off with the same material ; its c 
was the azure canopy of heaven, and the pit, hoses, 
and galleries were laid into " one by the great Author ' 
of nature," for they were the green slope of a fine > 
hill. The exhibition was begun with a grand pro- 
cession from the village to a groat stone, (dropped by 
the devil about a quarter of a mile off, when he tried 
in vain Ia erect a bridge over Windermere ; so tho j 
people, unlike the rest of the world, have remained a | 
good sort of people ever since.) I say, the procession 
was begun by the minstrels (Anglic^, fiddlers) of five 
parishes, and followed by a yeoman on hull-back. 
You stare— stop, then, till I inform jou that this 
adept had so far civilised his bull, that he would 
suffer the yeoman to mount hia back, and even to play i 
the fiddle there. The managers besought him to ' 
join the procession; hut the bull, not being accus- 
tomed to much company, and particularly to so much , 
applause, whether he was intoxicated with praise, 
thought himself affronted and made game of, or ' 
whether a favourite cow came across his imagination, 
certain it is that he broke out of the procession, 
erected hia tail, and, like another Europa, carried off 
tho affrighted yeoman and his fiddle over hedge and i 
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' ditch, till he arriTed at his own field. This accident 
rather inflamed than depressed the good-humour of 
the procession ; and the clown, or Jack Fuddiog of 
3M, availed himself so well of this incident, 
that the lungs and ribs of the spectators were in 
manifest danger. This character was the most im- 
portant personage in the whole play, for his office 
was to tarn the most serious parts of the drama into 
burlesque ; he was a compound of Harlequin and the 
Merry- Andrew, or rather the arch-fool, of the ancient 
kings." So far the ingenious inventor of the Eidou- 
ranicon. It must be added, that this Troutheck 
tragedy was represented, like the (Edipus Coloneos 
of Sophocles, after the author's death. Now really, 
bull and all, it is veiy Grecian and antique ; and I 
question whether the performance of Thespis were 
more in accordance with the rules of Aristotle. Such 
were the beginnings of the drama in all countries — 
in Troutheck, I am afraid that such was the end. If 
the Bannatyae Club ever step over the Border, they 
should institute a search after those MS. plays above 
mentioned — though, it is to he feared, they have 
shared the fate of those that perished by the care- 
lessness of Mr. Warburton's servant — no, in good 
Booth, by the abominable carelessness of Mr. War- 
burton himself. 

While treating of Hogarth's Westmoreland con- 
nexions, we may as well clear up a point which his 
biographers have dashed with much dubiety, His 
orthography, or rather heterography, has been a sub- 
ject of keen animadversion ; and he has been charged 
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mth misspelling hia owa name, or at least softening 
it down to please his wife. An early print inBcribed 
WUliam Hogart, and a couplet in Swift's Legion 

ClQb. 



are brought to prove that the final H was an 
narrantable innovation. Now, it so happens that the 
name is commoD in the north at this da;, and i 
always spelt Hogarth, liut pronounced Hogart. Any 
one passing by the shop of Mr. Hogarth at Keswick, 
druggist, and sub-distributor of stamps, may reaolva 
his doubts on this important subject. As for Swift'a 
riiymes, I wonder how any of the living artistB would , 
like to have their names submitted to such a 
terion. Esempli gratia — 

" How I like tboe, homorona WiUae, 
Thou art novor in a dull toy — " 



" No mortal man can ehsve enoogli 
To look OS smooth as Steffiuioff, 
And eoilest maids nro qulto out&ced aJl, 
By softer men compoaod of paato all. 
By magic liand of Richard WeatnlL" 

Richard Hogarti, father to the pmnter, wi 
brother of auld Hogarth, the Troutbeck dramatist. 
He seems to have been one of those men with whom 
scholarship was quite a passion ; for he tried to 
teach a school in the north — failed— went to London | 
— by what inducement biographers tell not — kept a, J 
noisy, unprofitable school for a while — then, in tha ] 
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very humility of love to letters, was a corrector of the 
presa ; and, amid all his dlfBculties, compiled a sup- 
plement to Littleton's dictionary, which, it appears, 
no bookseUer would publish. We have just set forth 
the number of standard works which were denied to 
their accounted authors, to console the ghost of Wil- 
liam Hogarth. Richard Hogarth, the father, may 
find consolation in the simiUir misfortune of a king. 
Soma work or other of King James's was actually 
thought heavy by the trade. 

Thus writes Thomas Lydiat, the aotagonist of 
Scaliger in chronology, in a letter addressed to Usher, 
but seemingly meant for his Majesty's own perusal, 
" I have sent you the king's book in Latin against 
Voratius-Vorstiua, yet scant dry firom the press, which 
Mr. Norton, wbo hath the matter wholly in his own 
hands, swore to me he would cot print, unless he 
might have money to print it — a sufficient argument 
to make me content with my manuscript lying still 
unprinted, unless he equivocated. But see how the 
world is changed. Time was when the best book- 
printers and sellers would have been glad to be 
beholden to the meanest book-makers. Now Mr. 
Norton, not long since the meanest of many book- 
printers and sellers, so talks and speaks as if he 
would make the noble King James, I can well say 
the best book-maker of his own, or any other king- 
dom under the sun, be beholding to him." 

There is something to me far more affecting in 
the unrepining privations aud unexciting industry of 
humble scholars, than in all the celebrated sufferings 
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of poets and artists. Poor Bichard did noC live to 
see hia son a great man, or to see Ma oivn prophecies 
frustrated ; for doubtleaa he augured ill of a lad that 
did not take to his Latin, but masted time and paper 
in ornamenting his capitals with lines of beauty, and 
caricaturing his master and schoolfellows. William, 
by bis own account, was outstripped in all scholastic 
exercises bj " dunces with better memories," and no- 
thing could be done with him but to bind him ap- 
prentice to old Ellis Gamble, a respectable silver^ 
plate engraver in Crauboum Alley. If ne are to 
believe his posthumous memorials, he had learned 
from his father's case that learning is not most excel' 
letit, and desired an employment that secured him 
honest bread ; but little reliance is to be placed oa 
the ex post facto reasons wliich old men assign to 
the tastes of their youth. Certain it is, that in his 
boyhood, no encouragement or facilities were afforded 
to youthful prodigies, who thought themselves pre- 
destined artists ; and when, in his riper years, the 
Society of Arts proposed to puff every spark of genius 
to a blaze, by premiums and exhibitions, he ridiculed 
the design with more good souse than good nature. 
He owed nothing to patronage, and little to instruc- 
tion, and perhaps underrated all in art that can be 
taught or learned. For the educated eye, that sees 
by rule, for the unerring hand, that unites with the 
freedom of volition the exactness of fine clockwork, 
he had little respect ; the merely imitative skill for 
which the Dutch masters are so famous, appeared 
to him as mean as the trade of a tapestry weaver; 
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and the most faultless work that an obseirance of 
academic precepts could produce, he probably thought 
no better than the crests and ciphers, the chevrons 
and lozenges, which ho executed ia the service of 
EtliB Gamble. Lines and coloiirs he esteemed hut 
as lines and colours, whether they chanced to signify 
saints and goddesses, or only Gules and Azure. 
Bora and bred in a great city, he had little oppor- 
tunity of imbuing his mind with the grander forms 
of nature. London never had much architectural 
beauty to boast ; and whatever works of art are there 
possessed, were for the most part religiously kept 
aloof from the eye of youth noid poTerty. To this 
day, it may be said, that the majority of the English 
population have never seen a fine picture, while the 
galleries and churches of Italy are open to all, and 
the very forms and faces of the Florentine and Koman 
women are insensibly modelled to the grandeur of 
Michael Angelo, the grace of Raphael, the luxury of 
Titian, and the sweetness of Correggio. 

An Englishman of the present, time may see fine 
figures and beautiful countenances in every street ; 
but in Hogarths pupilage, and long after, not only 
was grace, ease, and natural motion precluded by the 
absurdity of costume, hut the preposterous style of 
head-dress, and the abomination of paint and patches, 
disguised the original contour of the features, and 
showed the whole town in a mask. Add to this, that 
Hogarth's Indentures must have excluded him from 
those circles where refinement of manner gives a 
certain charm to the artificial, and reconciles the eye. 



if not the heart, to tlie absence of nature, and we 
liLoll not wonder that bis genius, inclining him 
strongly to represent the world be saw, took the turn 
of graphic and dramatic satire, even had he possessed 
the abiUty to portray that fairer attitude of things 
which imagination sees through Love, and, by loving, 
makes real. 



MODEST DEFENCE OF PORTRAIT 
PAESTING. 



I 



HosABTH, in Ms Frontispiece to the Artists' Cata- 
logue, 1761, has committed a very whimsical bit of 
aUegorical teatiness. From a lion's head, aurmoimted 
by a bust of King Geoi^e the Third, there issues a 
stream of water (meant to indicate the royal bounty) 
which flows into a watering-pot — nothing more nor 
less ; from which watering-pot a pretty, plump, neat- 
looliing grisette (such as we may see similarly em- 
ployed in the suburban garden-plots, that indioate the 
inextinguishable love of nature of the Cockneys,) is 
watering three intertwining Bhrubs ; one lea^' and 
flourishing — the others bare, stunted, and moribund. 
Now the pretty damsel, whose robes succinct are 
tucked up in a way that shows she is used to dirty 
streets, we are to call Britannia ; and the three phmts, 
on which she is pouring the fluid favours of Majesty, 
are inscribed, Painting, Sculpture, and Architecture : 
the last is in good condition, but Painting loolo aa 
miserable as Wordsworth's thorn — all except one 
igle branch, which has withdrawn the sap and 
sustenance from its parent stem, and stoxseA -Asa 
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brother branches, each of which is higher than itself. 
This EQOGopoliBing bough is Portrait Painting. 

Hogarth was an awkward flatterer, and seldom 
succeeded in allegory; but bis satire is not ofteo 
misapplied, and hardly ever feeble. Id this instance, 
however, his shaft may be fairly described as imbelle 
sine ietu. He seems to have fallen into a common 
error — that the patronage of portrait starves the 
higher and more inventive branches of art ; a notion 
Bufficientlj confuted by the fact, that Titian was a 
portrait painter. In. truth, it was the desire to pre- 
serve the lineaments of eminent individuals that first 
brought painting to Britain, The value we set on 
our friends' faces and our own, enables artists to live, 
while ihey are acquiring the skill to execute their 
poetic conceptions ; and to suppose that the taste 
for individual likenesses produced an insensibility to 
general beauty, is as absurd as to ascribe to tha 
annuals and other periodical publications, the lack of 
profound erudition in our modem literatui'e. 

Yet many are there at this day, malcontents in art,. 
and SODS of Zuilus in criticism, who deciy portraiture 
aa a wen, a fungus, a parasitical sucker, a pampered 
menial, a slave, that has usurped dominion over its 
master ; as a poor, base, sordid, mechanical, bowing, 
cringing, inCerest-maliing, money-getting handicraft 1 
Ay, money-getting ! — there 's the rub ! 

Let us hear the testimony of Johnson, who, in 
matters that come home to the business and bosoma 
of men, was seldom wrong ; and only erred when 
comprehensive imagination and subtile philosophy 
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I were required. Hence he was one of the best critica 
of manners, and worst of poetry, timt ever existed. 
" Geniua is cliieflj exerted in historical picturea ; and 
tlie ftrt of the painter of portraits is often lost in the 
obscurity of the subject. But it is in painting, as it 
is in life — what is greatest is not always best. I 
should grieve to see Reynolds transfer to heroes awd 
goddesses, to empty splendour and to airy fiction, that 
art which is now employed in diffusing friendship, in 
renewing tenderness, in quickeniog the affections of 
the absent, and continutug the presence of the dead. 
Every man is always present to himself, and has 
therefore little need of his own resemblance ; nor can 
desire it, but for the sake of those he loves, and by 
^^ whom he hopea to be remembered: This use of the 
^K art is a rational and reasonable consequence of affec- 
^^B tion ; and though, like all other human actions, it is 
^H^ often complicated with pride, jet even such pride is 
more laudable than that by which palaces are covered 
with picturea that, however excellent, neither imply 
the owner's virtue, nor excil« it." 

>But is it true that the portrait is a work of mere 
mechanic dexterity, in which the hand and the eye 
teloue axe employed ; and all that constitutes the man 
in man is out of office ? A portrait may be produced 
mechanically, as an air may be composed — by rule, 
and rote, and memory ; but it may safely be aaauraed 
_ that a good portrait cannot be painted, without some 
I of the best taleuta of the poet and of the philosopher. 
I It does not indeed demand the fancy, th^; invention. 
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the oonstructiTeness, that enter into the composition 
of aa epic, a. tragic, or a comic picture, liut tliese artt 
faculties ^rhich many poets, of no trivial name, have 
either not possessed, or never exerted. But if it be 
a function of philosophy to discover, amid the cease- 
less &UX of pheilomeua, tlie permanent, the essential, 
the ideal — to form abstractions which are not mere 
words, but the bonds and regulations of true know- 
ledge ; if it be the buaioess of a shaping imagination, 
to invest such abstractions vrith an appropriate body, 
and congruous circumstances ; to bestow a vital unity, 
oi^anised in coherent members — if to arrest a moment, 
and make it an adequate symbol of a total being, be 
the more peculiar constituent of pictorial genius, then 
we say, that the man who delineates a satisfactory 
likeness, even of an undistinguished child of earth, 
proves that he has evoked aud educated the finest 
powers of liis intellect. 

Perhaps these positions require to be applied and 
illustrated, in order to be intelligible. It must ba 
observed, ihat, to draw the living person, even with 
technical accuracy, is a very different thing from 
copying a picture, which may be done by rule and 
measurement. In the picture, not only is all that 
belongs to proportion and perspective ready made, 
but the aspect is unchangeable ; the copyist may 
work and look again, and inquire of his model, and 
receive the same invariable faithful answer. But 
copying will go but a very htlle way with a human 
countenance ; there a novice might look and look, 
and be bo far from getting his lesson by heart, 
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he mill find each previous Impression impaired and 
modified by the succeeding. He will not be able to 
note down one feature in just keeping, and will 
probably throw the blame on the restlessness of the 
sitter ; and at last eitber produce a plan instead of a 
portrait, or auch an anarchy of lineamenta as it would 
have puzzled ilunden to realise. The fact is, that 
the representative image, the impression on the brain, 
■which corresponds with each pereon of our acquaint- 
ance, is abstracted from many continuous or successive 
acts of vision ; and may probably be different in 
different individuals, according to the perfection of 
their organs. But as the substratum to these uncer- 
tain representatives, there must be an intelligiLile, 
and therefore, communicable form ; which the portrait 
painter transfers to the canvas, lie will point you — 
not as you do look at this or that particular lime — 
but as you must, and ought to look to answer the best 
possible idea of yourself. This is what Vandyke, 
I*ly, Reynolds, acd Lawrence have done, for the 
great and the fmr of their respective ages. 

Much is said about the vanity of plain- looking, 
insignificant people, sitting for their pictures, as if, 
forsooth, anybody was insiguificant by his fireside ; 
or as if we could have no afiisction for our fnendit' 
visages or our ovrn, williout fancying them handsome. 
Or suppose we did, it is one of the most harmless of 
mortal errors. Imaginary beauty breeds far kindlier 
feelings than conscious ugliness. It were well if all 
could believe themselves comely, till they are content 
to be otherwise. But the philosopher, the feeling 
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ravestigator of human nature, who loves his apecies I 
as the children of his Almighty Parent, and there- 
fore thinks all that belongs to man important and \ 
interesting, will form b very different opinion, 
will not deapiae tlie meitnest sketch, profile, or out- . 
line, that presents an human lace ; he will i 
benignantlf at the veriest dauh that ever stared from , 
[he smoky walls of a club-room — if it represent an 
honest man ; for he cannot but know that there are, 
or have been, some of his fellow-creatures to whom it | 
was dear. Were the Jus imagiimm limited, 
Kome, to the great and noble, not only would many i 
worthy citizens, limners, oilmen, colourmen, dealers 
in canvas, &a., be deprived of their bread, but a vast ' 
store of innocent pleasure would be lost to good I 
people : and what is worse, our hearts would misa f 
many profitable hints and salutary influences. Wo \ 
are all leo apt to foi^et the absent and the dead, and 
yet, did we keep them in our tjioughtfi, from how 
much evil would they preserve us ! How many 
things should we do — how many should we leave 
undone, if but once a day, for one short quiet space, 
a departed mother, a friend, a sister, that is far away, 
in silent visitation communed with our souls. Who, 
that bears his true love's token in his bosom, even ia i 
a foreign land, would break his plighted faith ? Who, 
with his father's picture looking from his walls, would I 
disobey that father's parting charge ? Could he, who ^ 
had changed bibles with his sweetheart, ever he an J 
infidel ? 

Hence the TiJue of all art, all means and ioatru. 
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ments that make the absent present — constructing in 
sense itself a counterbalance to the despotism of sense : 
as letters, keepsakes, crooked sixpences, bibles mutu- 
ally given and received, braided locks of hair, busts, 
portraits, and epitaphs. 



THOUGHTS ON HORSEMANSHIP. 

BI A PEUEaTBIAN. 



" Id brave pnrBuit of honoiuble <Iocd, 
Thare is, I know not wlint, great differeQco 
Between the vulgar and tho noble seed, 
AVliicb, unto thiDgs o! vbIoukiiib preteoce, 
SeeniB to be bora by native influence, 
As feats of anus and love t< 
But cliie£; skill to Me, aeema a sc 
Proper to gentle blood." 

SpENBElt'B faery Que, 

To assert his sovereignty over tbe inferior animals; 
to overtake the swift, to overreach the crafty, and to 
overmatch the strong ; to estirpate the nosious, and 
to subdue and appropriate the useful, is the primitive 
study — the earliest ambition of man. What neces- 
silj dictates to the barbarian, the vigorous progeny 
of cultivated life pursue for convenience, pride, or 
pleasure. The chase, in its various forms of hunting, 
fishing, fowling, falconry, &c., is a powerful instinct, 
that seems originally planted in all healthy males; 
□or are the softer sex entirely free from ita influence. 
The huntress Diana has many a votaress to this day; 
and her sylvan sport is far more envied than her 
immortal celihacy. True it is, that the sedentary 
occupations of the poorer citizens, the inteUectual 
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abstractioDB of a few, the iodolent indulgences of 
others, the scruples of some, the weakness and 
timidity of more, co-operate with want of leisure, and 
aristocratic regulations, to extinguish this natural 
tendency in the greater numher of a civilised nation, 
But wherever instinct remains in force — in the lioy, 
the rustic, and the country gentleman — the passion 
for field sports ia as strong as ever ; and poets, philo- 
sophers, statesmen, and divines, may be found among 
their stauncbeat devotees. A healthy boy, bred up 
in the country, will always he a sportsman as soon as 
he is out of petticoats. Though the gun ia not to 
be touched, he shoots perseveringly with those truly 
British weapons, the bow and arrow ; and if a 
sparrow fall, he is as proud aa Apollo Belvedere. 
Perhaps the foxhounds are unattainable ; be can 
only hear the harriers at a distance, and his mamma 
has told him that the other dogs are vulgar. Still 
" rats, and mice, and such small deer," are his free 
warren ; and he hunts poor puss about the garden, 
as perseveringly as the beatified followers of Odin 
pursued the hoar in the Scandinavian Paradise ; 
even Izaak Walton might commend the patience 
with which he holds a crooked pin in the uninhabited 
fishpond. There is no cruelty In this ; it is the 
same instinct that drove the beasis of prey into 
deserts and forests, and made room for agriculture, 
social security, arte and knowlod 

But to possess animals— 

Btill better than catching and destroying them. An 

iQ — a miserable owl, set out of pure 
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kindneas against a Eouth wall at noou — 8 loagpis, 
that ean Bay " what 's o'clock V" — oven a guinea-pig, | 
the most un intellectual of the four-footed creation, j 
are valuable property. White mice have produced | 
as violent feuds in a little family, as white elephantA ] 
among the princes of farther India. Monkeys are 1 
more respected than the generality of poor relationH; i 
but cats are doomed to share tbe irreverence too 
frequently bestowed on female eld. Yet they ars \ 
favourites with little maidens, and with embryo 
poets ; for poets, however manly in courage and 1 
intellect, have always something femintce both in ^ 
their virtues and their weaknesses. But the youth ' 
that has a pony, — of his very own — or even a frea | 
admission to his father's stable— go to, he is happier 
than he is like to be ten years hence. 

There is nothing with which the pride of man bo 
strongly connects itself as with the maatery and 
management of that noble animal the horse ; nothing 
so humiliating as to be a bad jockey. In martial 
ages, the term horseman is synonymous with gentle- 
man. Hector is honoured by the epithet horse- 
breaker. The word chivalry, which implied all that 
was noble in blood, comely in accomplishment, and 
valiant in deed ; all that a king should honour, and 
a lady love, — might, if the sense of words were to 
be sought in their etymology, be used to characterise 
the pursuits of the ostler, the farrier, the groom, 
and the horse-courser. The EguUes were the gentry 
of Rome and Athens. Whole tribes in Asia, and 
even in South America, where the horse is not 
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rTHO 
mdigeiioue, almost live upon horaeback, ood esteem 
the print of a mun'a foot in the eurth as a mark of 
degradation. From the roving Arab, whose unshod 
steed acarces leaves a trace in the Band, to the grace- 
ful chevalier, whose trained courser, proud of its 
burden, treads the ground with step elascin, and 
disdainful oa a haughty dame, ail degrees of men 
have their horse-vanitj ; even those who cannot hack 
the staideat pad that ever grazed in the churchyard, 
indulge it in imagination. Pope, moat likely, was 
never on horseback in his life ; yet hear how the 
little man talks :— 

" The impationt courser pants in every vein. 
And, pawing, seems to beat the distant plain ; 
Hilla, vales, and floods, uppear already croffl'd, 
And, erobo Btarta, a thousand stops are lost. 
Sea the bold youth stniiu up the threat'iimg steep— 
Bnsb throngb the thicket — down the vallejB sweep ; . 
Hang o'er their ooursere' heads, with eager speed, 
And earth rolls back beneath the flying steed ! " 

Soul of Byron ! who shall dare to say that Pope was 
iio poet ? Why, Alexander the Little I — have none 
of the heroes of the Dunciitd forestalled the sobriquet f 
— ia as mighty as hia yreiit namesake on Bucephalus. 
Every man who enters fully into the spirit of poesy 
is a poet, though he be incapable of composing a 
couplet. He that hstens with delight to symphony 
or Bong, and apprehends the meaning and purport 
of the successive strains, perceives the unity amid 
the mfinite variety, the involution and evolution of 
harmonious elements, has surely music in hie soul, 
though he have none in his voice or fingers. Why, 



then, am not I an equestrian, —though John Gilpin, I 
Bn^gadocio, or Goose Glbbie, were Ducrows con 
pared to lae on corporeal horseback — inasmuch i 
I thoroughly apprehend the beauties, graces, bx 
expressive terms of the manege, and feel any Tiola- I 
tion of propriety in these respecta as keenly as a nota I 
out of tune, or a figure out of drawing ? If & silent I 
poet be not a contradiction, why should a pedeatriail i 
chevalier ? 

It is common enough to ride well, but to ride 
poetically is a very rare accomplishment, — never 
attained by any but such as to a strong natural sense 
of beauty and fitness, unite a vigorous mind in a 
vigorous body ; mens tana in corpore sano. That 
this Qnion of requisites is only to be looked for in 
noble families, is an assertion better timed in the 
age of Spenser and Elizabeth, than in that of William 
the Fourth. But in no age can it exist vrithout 
refinement — without a certain cultivation of habits — 
a selection from vulgar associations : the mere culti*' ] 
vation either of the intellect or of the muscles vrill 
not suffice. Anybody who can ride hard and long, 
without danger or excessive fatigue, may be said to 
ride well. The butcher's boy, oq his bare-backed 
bit of blood and bone, with the prffimonitoiy haltei 
hy way of bridle, knees drawn up to serve 
support to the iray, on which the cleaver rings \ 
B martial accompaniment, imitative of blood and j 
Blaughl«r, rides well. The apothecary, whose interest i 
requires that, whether he have any business or nonci 
he should always be in a hurry, rides well; hia 



r trunk fonning a very acute angle with his horse's 
neck, and the iustrumeots in big coat-pockets having 
a truly alarming jingle. Tailora — notwithstanding 
the vulgar prejudice to the contrary — ai'e the best 
riders you will see of a Sunday within two miles of 
town. Huntsmen, postillions, rougb-riders, h?ery- 
Btahle men, blacklegs, all ride well ; that is, well 
enough for themselves, and too well to benefit man- 
kind by affording a hearty fit of laughter; but so 
far from furnishing poetical pictures, they make the 
beautiful creature which they bestride, dull, prosaic, 
or ridiculous. 

I Again : no gentleman should ride too well ; he 
should not, like certain painters, create difQcultiee 
for the sake of showing how dexterously he can 
overcome them ; nor should the art or strength 
whereby he guides his steed he palpable to sight : it 
should appear as if the simple will did all. Riding 
d la mititaire — the modem heroic poetry of horse- 
manship — ia very imposing when used by a man of 
military appearance, in a military dress ; but should 

I never be attempted by Dissenters, cler^men of the 
church of Scotland, aldermen, or respectable bur- 
gesses. Steeple-hunting, fox-hunting, Ac, which 
correspond to the Pindaric or dithjrambic styles, are 
doubtless very animated, and delightfully free from 
the snaffle of common sense. Dramatic racing, (such 
as is practised by Ducrow and others) though a 
heautifut — and in him, performed by a man of 
imagination — an intelleettml art, is not much to be 
studied by the nobility. 
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A Bwan on the iratsr is not so graceful a viBioii as 
a ladj-like female ou a ladj-like palfrej. Yet tbere 
are not many women whom it is pleasant to see ou 
horseback. K they display too much courage and 
adroitnesa, they are in danger of being uasexed : if 
they be timid and ineiperieneed. one trembles for 
their gentle limbs. I wish Bomo court painter would 
contrive a more agreeable costume for ladies to ride | 
in. On an absolute girl, whose spirits are ethereally J 
brilliant, and whose complexioD is of the morning. J 
the round hat and habit are not far amiss ; thougli.fl 
even by Hebe or Aurora, the habit should neve 
worn except on horseback. But for a woman of a J 
certain age, the hood and shirt adopted by our grand* ' 
mothers in the days of the pillion, if not more i| 
picturesque, were undoubtedly more matronly. 

These observations are not directed to such femalea I 
as rido solely for health or amusement ; but thosa | 
who wish to exhibit had better do it well than badly, 
for the credit of nature and the advancement of the , 
fine arts, which include not only poetry, painting, 
Bculpture, music, architecture, acting, &c., but riding, | 
walking, eating, dressing, and shuttlecock playing. 



A NURSERY LECTURE DELIVERED BY 
AN OLD BACHELOR. 



A wtiiMsicAi, old bachelor acquaintatice of mine — less 
wit than humourist, more pedant tbua either; whose 
tediousncBs is tolerated bj men who like their nap 
after dinner, because he can talk without listeners; 
and his ugliness endured by women who are mothers, 
because he ia rather fond of babies — maintained, a 
few days ago, with a paradoxical gravity of counte- 
nance peculiar to himself, that the common play- 
things of children are all derived from the first ages 
of the world, and were originally of a religious or 

Of the ninepins, he remarked, that nine had ever 
been a mystic number, much regarded in magical 
operations and cabalistic lore : that it was the square 
of three, and the number of the Muses ; that the 
Fates, the Furies, and the Graces, make up exactly 
nine: that nine, multiplied by seven, a like numerical 
mystery, produced the grand climacteric sixty-three. 
He was disposed to think that the ninepins were 
intended by the ancient sages to represent Time, 
whose triple denominations of Past, Present, and 
Future, are continually involved, and, as it were. 
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maltiplied into eeich other; nhile tbe apberical form, 
and the solidity of the bowl, clearly figured eternity, 
by which the dirisiona of time were to be finally 
supplanted. He referred the invention of the game 
to the Celtic borda and Druids, whose leashes of triads 
are well known to the Cymrodorion society, and who 
taught the transmigration of the soul through nine 
cycles of esistence, before it attained perfection. The 
wooden rocliing-horse was an invaluable docament, 
confirming the descent of the aboriginal Britons from 
a remnant of Troy. The poor infant's coral he con- 
demned as useless, heathenish, and popish ; useless, m 
because all animala except man, and possibly tlia ■ 
hammer-lieaded shark, cut their teeth without it: I 
heathenish and popish, inasmuch as it n'as nothing ' 
more than the FiiseiiiJim, or amulet of Pagan Rome, 
worn by the ancients to avert fascination, with the 
addition of bells, those tintinuabular terrors of Sabin, 
whose thaumaturgic sound, as holy friars have told, 
could disperse a coming thunder-storm, malie the air 
wholesome, and procure a safe passage for the parting 
soul. The rattle, though not, to his knowledge, ever 
patronised by the Church of Rome, was of classic 
sanctity, being much used in the rites of the Syrian 
goddess, and of the mother of the gods ; it was the ■ 
erepitaeulum of the towered Berecyuthia, and ths I 
OTotaUi of the inexorable Nemesis. (This piece of J 
learning he gleaned from the notes on Childe Earoldi I 
canto the fourth.) 

" The literature of the nursery," be continued, 1 
waxing 80 earnest that I suspected him of being half I 
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Ieonvmced by his own irony, (as some, by feigning 
aleep, have sunk into a sincere snore,) " the literature 
of the uurserj- baa every mark of extreme antiquity : 
an antiquity far beyond the reach of chronology, or 
written records. Oral tradition, a musical accom- 
paniment, a quaint simplicity of phrase, a number of 
(illusions to forgotten circumstances ; a variety of 
readings (the vnritg lecttones in the metrical romances 
of 'Old Father Long-legg,' 'Jack a Malory,' &c., 
would fill a respectable sheet in the Museum Crid- 
cum); a prevalence of the supernatural ; conibiued 
with those little details of famihar and domeatic 
things, which make the Odyssey bo interesting; 
above all, the utter uncertainty — nay, the absence 
^^ of so much as a rumour, as to the author of those 
^^U truly popular compositions — these are characte- 
^H ristics that can meet only io productions of the 
^K remotest era ; such as our luUabiea, nurses' songs, 
and dandling ditties, unquestionably are. The very 
rhythm and melody of the verse bespeak them of 
the time when music, dance, and poetry went hand 
in hand, The air is strictly imitative ; that is to 
say, significant, which can scarce be said of modem 
music in geoeral. 

" Then, what poetiy is so universally diffused aa 
these ancient strains — these lilting lays — these soft 
and slumberous rocking rhymes ? How many thou- 
sands, even in this educated generation, never heard 
of ' Paradise Lost,' or the ' Fairy Queen I ' but who 
is unacquainted with ' Jack Homer,' and little 'Tom 
Tucker ? ' Who has not sympathised with the 
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sorrows of ' Billy Pringle ? ' How cireumBcribed iB 
the fame of Pegasus aud Bellerophon, to that of the 
' Cow that jumped over the moon.' So mi 
iDtertwiaed are these madrigals with the fihres ofa 
the brain, that it is not without effort we remember 1 
that they must all haye been made at some time by | 
somebody. — We ratlier deem tiem like the song of 1 
birds, ' a natural product of the air.' 

" 1 know that, in this printing age of ours, several.l 
coUectioDs of these poetical antiquities have been-a 
published by 'the trade.' I have been applied t^'l 
myself by an eminent London house to superintend 
an edition of the ' Poetm Minimi,' the Muae i 
swaddling ulothes, with notes, illustrations, and protj 
legomena ; and as a specimen I have actually » 
the moral baJlad, 'Three children eliding on tho ' 
ice,' and the spirited dithyrambic, ' Kide a cock- 
horse,' in the original Greek. But I think these * 
effusions should never be printed. They were origi* 
nally derived from an age anterior to letters ; 
they still pertain to the unlettered part of human ~] 
life. To see them in types is like looking at a glow- 
worm in the sua But, what is more lamentable, 
there is a profuse issue of new-fangled nursery-books, 
meretriciously tricked out with gaudy coloured prints, J 
and bearing internal evidence that they are manu^fl 
factured by gentlemen of the press. Surely, as ' the j 
world is all before them ' where to do miscbief, they 
might let the babies aloue. Everything now-a-days 
must be done by the press, or tlie steam-engine, and 
all by wholesale. Ere long the cradle will he banished J 
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IJtom the fireBide, like the spinning-wheel ; and the 
tising generation will be consigned from their birth 
to national establishments. Suckling of infants will 
be exploded, as unproductive labour. Pap will he 
made by contract in subscription soup-kettles. A 
■ingle engine will put in motion as manj cradles as 
Spindles ; and oflicial nurses, appointed by the com- 
mittee. wiU sing ' Songa of Reason ' to the grinding 
of a steam apollonicon. Yet, notwithstanding the 
unquiet innovations of jour all-in-ali educationists, 
who would make your little ones read before they 
cao well speak, spoiling their dear lisp with ahomin- 

table words ; which, poor things, they pronounce bo 
right, it is hean>breakiitg to hear them, — cramming 
liiem, it may be, with the theory of animal mechanics, 
when they should be feeling their life in every limb 
— there is still, thank heaven, and the liind, sensible 
hearts of English mothers, a genial feeling of old 

tdmes about a nursery. When I see a numerous 
(Knall family at play, my mind sinks hack, through 
'dream and vision, bo the world's infancy. In the 
life, the innocence, the simple bliss before me, I hail 
a something that is not changed. The furniture of 
lie well-littered play-room remindg me of Chaldien, 
Egypt, Etruria, and the Druids ; so that, were it 
not for the rosy faces of the darlings, and the grisette 
pettiness of the prim, smiling nurse-maiden, with 
her ringlets just out of paper, peeping so alluringly 
from beneath her coiffure of curious needlework, 
which, though very winsome, is not strictly classi- 
, I might imagine myself in the Museum of the 
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Antiquarian Society, of which I have the honour nol to ] 

be a memher ; wliile the strange and affecting analogy ' 

between childhood, as it still appears, and what W9 I 

conceive of man, in the simple days of yore, ' when i 

human hope was bold and strong, nor feared the cold i 

rehuke of memory,' oft-times gives rise to reflections j 

which leave me better acquainted with myself, and; 1 
vfith kindlier feelings towards my apecies. 

' The child is fetter of tie man. 
And I could wish my days to be 
Bound eitcb to each by natural pietj.' " 

It was evident, that my friend had talked himself 
quite serious, for he was running into blank verse. 
And truly, in his peroration, amid the iimbregeouB 
multitude of words, there were certain lunar gleams 
of sense. The world's infancy is something more 
than a figure of speech. There is an analogy between 
the growth of the individual mind, and the develop- 
ment of the public soul in communities. If we except 
the helpless, unremembered state of babyhood, there 
ia no stage of the individual life which has not its 
parallel iu the annals of the kind. There is a boy* 
hood of nations, when the joy and pride of man is 
like that of a vigorous schoolboy ; in bodily strength, 
in the pursuit aud capture of animals ; in running, 
riding, swimming, wrestling, and all perfections of 
bones and sinews. Tben comes the amorous, ro- 
mantic youth ; the age of gallantry and cliivalry, 
fond of splendour tmd marvel ; eager as childhood, 
but more imaginative, more disputatious, more im- 
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peissioned. This is succeeded by the peculitir age of 
poetrj ; when iU heroic aiid romantic themes are but 
juat remembered, and ila wondera but half Relieved, 
the poet comes aud gives them a mausoleum in the 
imagination. Next succeeds the busy, calculating 
manhood of society ; the ^e of common sense, pru- 
dential ethics, satire, and " vile criticism ;" the age of 
the Aristotles, Horaces, Boileaus, and Popes ; of all 
ages the most presumptuous, despising all that has 
gone before ; wise in its owu conceit, not, like noble 
youth, in the strong passion of imagined certainty, 
but in the cotd vacuity of scepticism and scorn. After 
this, is the acre and yellow leaf; when men and na- 
tions begin to review their days, and finding little to 
approve in the shortsighted wisdom of latter times, 
recur, nvith something of a tender piety, or it may be 
with a fond idolatry, even to the green and childish 
issue of their nonage. Such, methinks, is the pre- 
sent state of Britain ; and our national taste may 
beet be typified by an old man reading again the 
fairy tales that delighted his childhood, the amorous 
stories that engaged his youth, the first plays he bad 
seen, the poems he had first got by heart ; striving 
to recal the age of hope by spells of memory, and 
loving best the things he has known the longest. 



ON PRIDE. 



" Pbide was never made for man." True enough ; 
yet pride is always boru in man. It is native and 
indigenous to the beart ; " not hj might mastered, 
but by special grace." Humility is the congenital 
temperament of no human being, far leaa the epi- 
demic of any particular clime or season. Pride seemK 
to be involved in the very essence of conscious reflec- 
tive individuality ; it is the peculiar self-love of a. 
rational creature, only subdued by that faith, which. 
introduces the creatures into the presence of the 
Creator, and merges the finite understanding in the 
infinite Reason. But its modes of manifestation are 
I exciting causes not to be counted. 
i it grovels in the dust, like the degraded 
serpent, — sometimes it tramples the firmament, like 
Lucifer in heavenly panoply, In the dull, it is 
sullen ; in the melancholy, it is mad. In the gay, it 
flutters as vanity — in the grave, it stalks as pomp. 
It is foppery — it is puritanical, or repubhcan plain- 
ness. It is voluble — it is taciturn. It sc 
bulhea ; it fawns. It loathes mankind, am 
limes affects universal philanthropy. It cro 
toper's howl, and presides over the hermit's &Bt. 
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It does — what does it not? It neyer truly loves, 
nor really prays. Yet has it invented many an 
imorous lay, and many a rite of seeming holiness. 

In all its shapes and operationB, it lies under the 
curse pronounced against every creature that aeeketh 
not God'e glory hut its own. Essentially idolatrous 
yet implicitly atheistic, it exiles man from the aource 
of true ttohility, extinguishes in him the light of 
Heayen, and forbids him to believe in a greater than 
himself. Such is the judgment of true wisdom : yet 
the world holds other language. Many, who agree 
in condemning personal or self-pride, speak with 
high approbation of certain modifications of the 
passion ; which either imply sympathy with numbers, 
BB family pride, national pride, and in general what 
ia called I'esprit de corps, or pre-suppose a perception 
and reverence of abstract perfections, an acknowledg- 
ment of absolute unconditional duties ; as the pride 
of honour, of truth, of purity, of virtue, of human, aa 
distinguished from mere animal, nature. 

Family pride, it may be argued, ia intimately 
connected with the noblest of the affections, with the 
revered remembrance of parents, and the hope of 
posterity. It gives to man an interest in the past 
and in the future, diffuses his being through all the 
ramifications of kindred, and carries it backward and 
forward along the line of many generations. It 
breathes in historic records, in fireside traditions, in 
household maxims, in epitaphs and memorials of the 
dead. It gives a life to faded iamily pictures — a 
profitable meaning to all the jargon of heraldipj- 
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The ancient virtues of an. illustrious race die not 1 
with their possessors ; but live, and grow, and mul- I 
tiply in tbe deeds of a stainless progeny. And all [ 
the animls, inouuments, armorial bearings, rusty I 
helmets, and torn banners, which preserve thfl 1 
memory of aJicestra! glories, are so many securities i 
to the succeeding times for continuance in bonour. 
Can tbe man be a coward that sees tbe belmet of hia 1 
grandsires in his hall ? Can he be failin 
taiity, that reads his motto on tlie mighty flagon, the 
ponderous plate, from which his forefathers enter- 
tained the lusty progenitors of his tenantry? Do 
not even the bucks' horns and foxes' heads of paat j 
centuries admonish the inheritor of a family mansion 1 
to rise betimes, and reside upon his estate ? And ' 
what lady of birth and fnshion might not profit by 
contemplating the curious needle-work, tbe quaint 
receipts, the exact inventories of bountiful house- 
keeping, tbe well-thumbed and dog-eared manuals of 
devotion bequeathed by her great aunts, and great- 
great-great- grandmothers ? 

Nor is this historical and genealogic-al feeling of 
self-esteem necessarily confined to tbe members of 
arifltoeratic housea. Tbe possessor of a cottage, with 
its savoury garden of herbs, and few contiguous 
acres, had once his iamily pride, his family anecdotes 
and traditions ; aud would have felt that a graceless 
son, or frail daughter, dishonoured more than them- 
Belves, or their living relatives. The simplest \-il- 
lager found an interest in his kinsfolk of tbe church' 
yard ; and hoped himself to be thought of when he 
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ehould be gathered to them, then there were 
antiquities, public heir-looma, wluch " gentled the 
eonditiou " of b. whole neighbourhood. An old Saxon 
church, a weather-worn cross, a sainted well, a hollow 
teysting tree, coutributed to the self-respect. of all 
who grew old beside them ; and every elder of the 
hamlet had his tales of the hall, and of the good 
&mily. A mother speats not more tenderly of the 
pranks of her wild boy, than would these grey-haired 
rustics of the follies of my lord, or the young squire. 

It is to be feared that these feelings are fast decay- 
ing from among the people. Commercial prosperity 
has tended to set wealth and poverty in sharp and 
angry opposition. Property has lost its permanent 
' character ; the whole population have become migra- 
tory; and every one now believes that riches are the 
work of man — not, as was the antique creed, a growth 
of time, and a boon of Providence, Traditions and 
pedigrees may still compose the conversation of 
certain high-born elderly maidens, and superannuated 
domestics ; but they no longer engage the attention 
of the rustic ingle. The feeling which sanctified 
them is too natural, too holy, to be aver quite extinct, 
but it is much debilitated by the diffusion of trans- 
ferable wealth, and marketable information. As 
money becomes common, books multiply, and the 
Bpriugs of ephemeral interest break forth at every 
road side ; we are more and more weaned from the 
past, and self-centred in the present. The perpetual 
Bubdivision of artificial wants and desires, the con- 
stant succession of objects, the ever varying phases 
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of the passing lime, give to each day and hoar a 
sort of personal iraportance. whicli estranges the 
Uioughts of men from the inheritance of memory, 
Wa no longer yearn after antiquity as a pledge of 
perpetuity. We bow no more to the decrees of 
ancient wisdom, nor vaunt ourselves in " armoury of 
the invincible knighla of old." 

Family pride is not extinct; in some favoured 
minds it still maintains its feudal dignity, its chival* 
roua grace, its romantic poetry. But there is also a 
prosaic family pride abroad, in which there is nothing 
historical, nor imaginative, nor reverential; but which 
is a very silly, and supremely disagreeable species of 
personaJ vanity — chiefly conspicuous at assize balls, 
and in cabinet squabbles, I have observed that it 
particularly infests politicians ; and titled or honour- 
able females, whose husbands are commoners. These 
people may pretend to be proud of tbeir descent; 
but. in fact, they only make their descent a, pretext 
for being proud of themselves. Could they but see 
how ridiculously their airs are parodied by tbeir jnfs* 
riors, they muBt needs be ashamed. Theirs is an 
exclusive, unparticipated pride; it admits, escitM, 
and deserves, no sympathy. They pique themselves 
oa an invidious distinction — a monopoly, consciout 
that no fellow creature is exalted by their greatness. 

Nationality is the family pride of nations. Id 
those primeval associations, which were formed whea 
the roomy earth was one vast wilderness of unowned 
fertility, the national bond was close as a domestic 
tie. Originally united by kindred, or matrimonial 
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; reveriDg in one patriarchal chieftain their 
fether, priest, and king ; deriiring wealth and power, 
far more from tho cumber of their brethren and 
children, than of their flocks and herds ; and referring 
all personal dignity to the Stock of their geniture — 
each tribe, horde, caate, and clan continued still a 
houaebold; not always internaljyat peace — forneTer, 
since our first parents " through Eden took their 
Bolitaiy way," baa a golden age existed — but always 
feeling, even in the deadly sympathy of fraternal 
bate, that the same blood was Sowing in tbeir veins ; 
that they were more to each other for good or e?il 
than they could be to the rest of the world ; they 
could not wholly separate their individual aelf-eateem 
from the honour of their confraternity — their personal 
from tbeir family pride. 

When agriculture, the true Ceres legifera, intro- 
duced property and law; when families became states 
and cities, and the community of interest, govern- 
ment, and language, supplanted and supplied the 
earlier and more natural connection of race — men 
learned to look upon the city as their common 
pareat; to claim relationship with the ground which 
they tilled. Fellow citizens were brothers by birth 
or adoption ; and their country's glory was an inherit- 
ance, unalieaable and indivisible, in which the rich 
and tho poor partook alike. The original sacred- 
ness of the patriarchal union was re<hallowed by the 
strong affections of locality ; and devolved upon every 
stream and upon every hill, whose eternity seemed 
to be communicated to the society, which, through 
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successive generatious, grew and continued 
the same ivaters, and beneath the same 
biirriers. 

Man is a proud animal ; and cannot but feel his 
own exaltation in the exaltation of whatever he lovea; 
for whatever a man loves is a part of himself. How 
then can the love of cxiuntry, which comprehends all i 
attachment of place, habitation, property, friendship, 
and kindred, subsist without national pride? And I 
as, in all beloved objects, we dwell with most partial 1 
fondness on that ivhich is most characteristdc and. I 
peculiar ; so, in our country, we prize especially those I 
things which distinguish it from other countries; 
language, manners, positive institutions, hiBtorical I 
recollections, antiquities: — even humours, fashions, I 
and follies, modes of dress and gestures, natters I 
indifferent and absurd, when opposed to foreign modes I 
and predilections, become, aa it were, bone of o 
hone ; and cannot be surrendered without a diminu- I 
tion of self-importance, a serious offence to out \ 
nationality. 

Hence we (Englishmen, I mean) are often osten- 
tatious abroad of what we should conceal or eradicate 
at home ; and appear to our neighbours rather as 
inveterate John Bulls than as rational Britons, 
are proud of our country, and with good cause ; 
I am afraid we are also prodigiously proud of our* J 
selves, and apt to imagine our individual peculiaritiee I 
essential to the national character. Neither do \ 
willingly tolerate the nationality of other people. It I 
is an honour to be an Englishman. Well, and good}. I 
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but we ought not, as too many of ua do, to eBteem it 
a disgrace or colBmity not to be bo, As I trus 
walking one day in Hjde Park, I Tieard a blooming 
bright-eyed lassie, about ten years old, exclaim in a 
Bweet, treble voice, " La ! mama, look, there is a 
Frenchman ! " " Hush, my dear ! " replied the 
matron; " jwor man! he cannot help it!" Now, 
though the supposed Frenchman was no less unde- 
niably an Englishman than myself, I could not help 
emiling at the excluaiveness of our aristocratical 
Anglicism, which considers a foreign estraction in the 
light of a natural infirmity ; and concludes that all 
nations would he English if they could. There is a 
calm unsuspicion, a grave taking of the matter for 
granted, in our English nationality, veiy dilferent 
from the ebullient, bragging Gallicism of the French 
— the disputative Caledonianism of the Scotch — the 
pistolling Hibemianism of the Irish — the antiquarian 
Cymrodorianism of the Welsh — the Teutonic Cosmo- 
politism of the Germans, (Teutonic Cosmopolite is as 
good a phrase as Eoman Catholic) — or the democratic 
citizenism of the Americans. 

Thank heaven I we all of ua, English, French, 
Dutch, and Norwegians, still love our country ; but 
when we aifect Greek and Roman patriotism, we 
pitifully deceive ourselves. " The land wo lire in " 
has still a place among our affections ; but it is not, 
as with them of old times, the beginning and end of 
all honourable love, all duty, all piety, all hope. To 
fiirm the citizen was the sole aim of ancient discipline ; 
and virtue itself was chiefly prized as the strength 
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and health of the community. According to the 
Roman and Spartan creed, men were made for the 
advantage and perpetuity of the state ; we more j 
wisely esteem the state in proportion as its iostitu- ! 
liona contribute to the welfare of man. The fervour 1 
of public spirit was, in a great measure, owing to the ^ 
locality of the Gentile religions. The gods of a 
captive city were supposed to be Taaquished, cap' 
tured, exiled, and shamed. Our Ood is the God o: 
the whole earth. The narron limits of the classical I 
republics, which rendered the terms, city and state, I 
in a manner synonymous, and made each citizen I 
acquainted with the utmost limits of his country, c 
tribuled much to the ardour and concentrated intea- I 
sity of patriotism. Modem kingdoms are, for the I 
most part, so large, that the patjriotic feelings receivA 
little assistance from local associations, which are apt 
to degeuerate into provincial prejudice. Our zeal 
and our pride ore diffused over too large a surface, or j 
contracted within the narrow bounds of a county, ; 
corporation, a college, a school, or a club; and : 
spurious public spirit, a dull, conceited kind of publio 
pride is generated, not a little derogatory to the 
dignity of genuine nationality. 
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It is B. great comfort to a man whose life has been 
Bomewhat erratic, and whose opinions have been 
formed rather from casual observariona than scientific 
inductions, who has rather desired than achieved 
distinct ideas, which are the mental representatives 
of first principlea, to discover that their latter thougbte 
explain, develop, and connect, but not contradict or 
falsify their first impressions. It is not, therefore, 
without Borne inward satiafaotion, something better, 
I would fain hope, than aelfiah vanity, that I find the 
half-sportive characteristics of English nationality, 
indited for lady perusal, and the gay pages of a 
Winter's Wreath, — whUe, though my head was already 
grey, or, at least, like that of Idomeneus fiea-amokios, 
my heart and hopes were not quite past tlieir 
spring, — confirmed by the reflections of a recent day, 
set down without any purpose of publication, and 
tmder feelings so difi'erent, that I can hardly suppose 
them the otfspring of mere impulse, humour, or 
idiosyncrasy. 
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Let mo uot be miauiideratood, I btame not tlitw 
whose last opinions are, or appear to be, not ool^l 
oppoaito, but directly contrary to their first. The ' 
Vila uamea, rat and apostate, are fulminated by all 
sects and parties against every man whose riper judg- 
ment does not confirm the protestatioca of his youth. 
No doubt their Hebrew or Sjriac equivalents wereiJ 
by the Pharisees, cast in the teeth of St. Paul. Butfl 
thia is OS absurd as illiberal, and as illiberal as ill-1 
mannevly. A man should not take his opinions like 
a wife, for better and for worse ; neither should he 
take them aa a mistresa, upon liking — but npoo good 
behaviour — qnamdiu bene se geiserint- 
ihey approve themselves to be what he originally took I 
them for, faithful eervanta of truth. For the beat 1 
opinions are like fire and water, good servants but \ 
bad mastera, and should never be confounded with { 
principles, to which alone the allegiance of the moral \ 
will is due. Moreover, thoi^h it is the duty of every ' 
one who pretenda or tries to think for himself, to 
comprehend and acknowledge whole truths, yet 8 
all practical truths are many sided, and it is not J 
always possible to exhibit more than one aide of a 
truth at a time, a prudent man will turn that fac9 1 
outwards which the season needs, and this will some- I 
times be the face leaat like the general aspect. It is 1 
to beguile the time that men look like the time. 
But the charge of apostacy is very justly alleged 
against those who, without any new light, without 
pause or deliberation, change parties at the beck of a 
% multitude, on hollow pretests of expe- J 
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diency, or perhaps in the caprice of ill-humour, at 
some imaginary neglect, and at the utmost pinch 
desert the hopea of those who have entrusted them 
with the ark of their confidence. No change, — nay, 
nor conviction, can justify public treachery or private 
ingratitude. Such men there have beun, hut they 
are not worth mourning over. Far more afflicting is 
it lo see how little even better kind of people are 
improved by the experience of their inward attention, 
and persevere in asserting that every successive shadow 
of a cloud on the unstable waters of their fancy is a 
lock of ages. And the cause is obvious. With ninety- 
nine out of a hundred, opinions, when most they seem 
sincere — when they do sound like a native utterance 
of the soul, and not a mere reverberation — the echo 
of an echo — are nothing more than the exponents of 
feeling, and feelings with the main are but the 
operation of circumstance upon complexion; they 
change therefore as circumstances alter, and as com- 
pleiions are affected by age and bodily health. In 
sensitive persons, in whom the feminine element 
predominates, whose passive imagination is plastic as 
that of a lady in an interesting situation, and whose 
YoUtion has become feeble for want of exercise, these 
changes are so rapid and visible, that they impose on 
nobody, not even on themselves. The more vehe- 
mently they assert, the more fancifully they illustrate, 
the more acutely they argue a position, the less 
credit they obtain for sincerity. Not that they are 
wilfidly insincere, or influenced by mere vanity or 
love of contradiction. No such thing. They com? 



for sympathy, and though they cannot agree 
you, are moat anxious that you should agree with' 
them ; and if hy chance you do assent to any iaoSated 
proposition, will hug you, shake you by the hand, and 
thank you as if you had done them some mighty 
vice, and all because they mistake tiie vividnes 
impression, the clear outline and brilliant colouring 
of a dream, for substantial reality. I know — at 
least 1 ought to know — a man, wbo is old enough, 
to know better, who is always much more of a mai- 
content and a fatalist in the morning than in the 
evening, in wet weather than in fair, after a bad than 
a good dinner, almost sceptical in the company of ugly 
she-BaintB, a perfect leveller in tbe presence of digni- 
fied lady aristocrats — who would be, I am afraid, 
Jeremy Bentham to Mrs. Tioliope, and a caricature 
of Edmund Burko to Miss Martiueau. What is worse 
still, he is most paradoxical when conversing with 
literal-minded, unimaginative, and therefore misappre- 
heiisive, individuals, with whom old-fashioned maxims 
have acquired tbe force of moral laws. But a gleam 
of sunshine, the entrance of a baby, a smile from » 
bonny !aaa, a favourite air on harp, piano, or fiddloi 
or a hearty laugh from a jovial tolerating friend, soon.' 
restore him to his habitual mood of philanthropic 
loyalty, far enough removed indeed from churoh-andi' 
state conservatism, but yet further from utilitBriaa. 
whiggery, or destructive radicalism. 

But with grave, practical men, whose feelings are 
not like an leolian harp, at the mercy of the winds, 
the changes originating iu humour and constitution, 
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more or leas precipitated by circumBtaiices of moment, 
acquire a fixation and permanence, and they liare not 
imagination enough, to recal their former selves, far 
less to conceive a condition of mind and moral relation 
which they have never actually experienced. There 
b no " natural piety," no filiation between their former 
and their latter eelvea. If they remember at all the 
sentiments and affections of their youth, they only 
remember them to laugh at them as childish things, 
which tbey have outgrown, like their petticoats, and 
laid aside like their rattles. They take it for granted 
that every youngster, if he be not a fool, will think 
as they do, when they have lived as long. If not 
strictly religious, they are mighty tolerant of youthful 
vices, but have no mercy upon youthful eccentricities. 
They would rather see their sons rakes than enthu- 
siasts ; and with their objects, they are in the right, 
for nothing prepares the way so well for sober, regular 
worldliness as the irregularities which 
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Bat not to dwell on beings so utterly unamiable, there 
are good men, kind hearts, and sensible heads too, in 
their own way, who, from mere forge tfulnesa, condemn 
as downright madness or depravity doctrines which, 
when themselves held them, they esteemed the flower 
and quintessence of benevolence and nobleness. They 
have no skill to set things in the same perspective 
wherein they once beheld them.. " The light of other 
days " shines not for them. Unless they chance to 
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have committed themselves by committing their dog-' 
mata t« paper, iiiey will Bbsolutel; forget and reso- 
lutely deny them, as a man will forswear 
morning nhat he swore over night during the discus- 
sion of tlie third bottle. No wonder that this should 
take place in a matter of so variable a physiognomy 
as politics. Most men have been at least once in lore 
before five-and- twenty ; yet how few men of the 
world at &ve-and-forty have the least inkling of what 
love means, or touch of toleration, not to say rever- 
ence, for that which ennobles youth. Whatever, 
indeed, is foolish, gross, self-seeking in the passion, 
they remember well enough ; but all that is geueiouSr. 
imaginative, spiritual, all that makes true love a, 
fitting type and precursor of a yet holier aETection, 
union more lasting and divine, is clean forgotten, like 
a pre-exiatent state, and they will not believe that 
it has ever been. They are like an anatomising 
materialist, seeking for the soul and determined not- 
to find it, with a dissecting knife in a putrid carcase. 
Such men are not so much apostates from their prin- 
ciples or their party, as from themselves. 

My observation is, I confess, but limited in the 
female world. I am no Wilt Honeycomb ; but, aa iar 
as that observation extends, the feelings of women 
are far more constant, entire, and continuous than 
those of men — they are less liable to be divorced from 
themselves — their sympathies run in an unbroken 
line through the whole extent of their e.'sistence. 
They are, indeed, much more liable to conversion than 
their obdurate lords ; they are equally, perhaps more. 
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I Apt to mistake impressioa for couviction ; they take, 
oftfln, the latest yoiee thnt sets their ears a ringiuy 
for the Vox Dei ; and are too, too readily indiited U> 
it of fighting against their reason, their 
native goodnesa, in some cases against their authorised 
advisers, and the natural reserve of their sex. But 
it is by duty— real or imagined — tliat their opinions 
are guided. A good woman always thinks that to be 
true which she thiuks ought to be true. Fitness is 
to her mind tlie sole constituent, at least the highest 
evidence, to nKfii'ipiov, of truth ! An excellent 
disposition ; but eorruj/tio uptimi pessima. Still 
woman is constant in her affections, even if fickle, 
with regard to their objects. Though the reflection 
be shifted, the mirror remains the same, unless it be 
ahaltered by some outward shock, or dimmed by a 
Blow rusting process within. The heart of an old 
woman is essentially the heart of a girl. This is 
evinced by the busy Buapicious interest which agitates 
the venerable frame of female eld, when matters of 
the heart are even slightly alluded to. They never 
scoffer horse-laugh like old men ; and though they may 
rebuke, aharpiy too, it is not with the imperative con- 
tempt of the sexagenarian worldling. They have not 
forgotten that love is a serious thing. Seeing, how- 
ever, how incalculable ore the ebbs and flows of 
sentiment, while some constancy of opinion is india- 
penaable to secure atabihty and consistency of action, 
— indispensable even to the individual — more palpably 
indispensable to the community — we must admit the 
public necessity of certain prejudices, and of certai<i 
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catholic tenets to be maintained by aocieties, as a bond ^ 
of uQioa, and a pledge of mutual Bocurity. I a 
now prepared to speak of the Catholic Faith, i 
Catholic Church, Tbej should be spoken of inciden- 
tally ; but of those minor communities which it has 
been liberal of late to disavow — Nationality and 
Party. 

Party spirit, when really founded on public prin- 
ciples, when the attachments to measures generato I 
the attachment to men, is not only a necessary ele- 
meat in a balanced government, but a strong antago- 
nist and antidote to self-centered aeldsbness. But ] 
then the party must be representative, and represen- 
tative of some truth — though no one party can repre- | 
sent all truths. There is a party spirit, which 1 n: 
tally detest — to wit, the esprit de corps, when a msji, ( 
without choice or examination, takes up the traditional 
maxims of a vill^e, a college, a club, a corporetio' 
coterie, or resolves to uphold them, not from any per^ 
oeption of their truth, or esperience of their goodness, 
but because they are the Shibboleth of some petty 
exclusive body. Even in its least offenaive form, that 
of family politics, this corporate dogmatism is hugely 
disagreeable, and when it has not the dulcifying 
infusion of kindred love and filial duty, it is itiexpress- . 
ibly odious and disgusting. This booby is a tor^ I 
because he is Kent, and another nincompoop must bo 
a ladical because he is Brummagem. Dr. Stop-the-way, 
the senior fellow, took part with the Sultan a^nst 
the Greeks, with the Czar against the Poles — only 
because " Cburch-aad-Kiug " were always drunk— 
our common room. 
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This evil spirit asaumea a fearful sliape ia the 
and associations of the poor end ignorant and 
brutahsed populace, who, having no change of ideas 
within, and little variety of objects without, are in a 
manner posaesaed, saturated with any single notion, or 
passion, or purpose that obtains entrance into their 
mind. Eebellion, riot, murder, and arson, blind 
credulity to the falsehoods of demagogues, and reao- 
lute unbelief in the worda of truth and sobernesa, are 
the fruits of plebeian esprit de corps. Esprit de corps, 
assuming the form of nationality, and the aanction of 
zeal, keeps hapleas Ireland in the wretched state to 
which centuries of misrule, tyranny, persecution, ex- 
tortion, and ascendancy have reduced her. But 
though the spirit may display less of the horns and 
toil in more cultivated communities, it is no less 
essentially a devii, and lets the cloven foot peep out 
pretty plain to be seen — in some institutions intended 
for better things — especially when they are founded 
upon, or infected with, escluaive or aectarian princi- 
ples, be they old or new. What else makes the 
students of some foreign universities leaders in every 
sedition and every riot, in the streets, and in the 
theatres ? The momentum of an evil may vary eon- 
eiderubly in different conditions and circumstances ; 
but what is really good in any can be evil in none. 
No doubt the gentlemanly sceptic is much more 
endurable than the coarse ami vulgar infidel, but the 
latter is a glass in which the former may behold his 
own likeness. Christian faith and Christian piety are 
as truly excellent in the lowest as in the highest ; 
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they haTe an inherent grace — a true nobili^. 
Christian may benisticor hourgeow, but never Tulgar. 
Yel 18 not Christianity inconsistent with chiTalric and 
oounly accomplishment ; but, needing nothing, is yet 
able to subdue and assimilate all things to itself. 
Bigotry is essentially vulgar, but worst of all is the I 
bigotry of the scoffer. 

Whatever tends to deprive man of the liberty of I 
thought, making the pure refiBoo, which owes no ' 
fealty to man, but filial obedience to God and hia 
word, the bond-slave and the mouth-piece of human 
inventions, is at eomity with the Supreme Good. 
Whatever creates a vehemence of feeling, and deter- 
mination of will, for or against any particular scheme 
or dogma, regardless of truth or falsehood, moral 
utility or hurtfulnesa, is of the Sire of Lies, vcho waa 
'■ a murderer from tlie beginning." 

But far other is that zeal and affection for appre- 
hended truth, and good experienced or designed, which, ' 
beginning in faith, is confirmed and animated by . 
sympathy, and works its righteous purposes by . 
mutual efforts, in the might of a common soul. Such > 
brotherhood cannot exist without mutual compromise, ' 
and a temper to postpone all regards that stand aloof 
from the main point. " He that is not against us, is 
with us." When great public ends are to be occoni' 
plished ; a conscientious care in the use of means 
does not infer idle scrupulosity about the character , 
or motives of co-operators. St. Paul rejoiced that I 
Christ was preached, though some preached 
add affliction to his bonds." Whoever advocates the 
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cause of freedom and humaDity will be annoyed by 
the support of certain disturbers wbo love change for 
-of baukniptB in estate and reputation 
— of destructiTes of every class and order ; but weak 
must be his faith, and cold his love, who abandons 
the field because he cannot quite approve of all the 
followers of the camp. 

But the spirit of nationality is yet higher in its 
right use, and perhaps more fearful in its power and 
issues than the spirit of partizanship ; and this brings 
roe to the point I have all along been aiming at, 
namely, the confirmation of my characteristics of 
English nationality. 

It is usual witli certain persons, who are as dis- 
contented with the time as others with the place or 
station to which it has pleased Providence to appoint 
them, to complain of a recent decay of national affec- 
tion in England. For this I see no ground. The 
Englishman was always intensely an individual — a 
man per ge. His honour, the foundations of his self- 
esteem, like his house and fireside, are his own. He 
is too, I grieve to own it, sadly prone to suffer his 
dislike of political syatems, if not of administration, 
to overrule hia allegiance to his fatherland. A dis- 
affected Englishman is too apt to become anti-patriotic. 
This is not the casewithFrenchmen. Every French- 
man is a Frenchman, be he Socialist, Dynastic, 
Legitimate, Buonapartist, Republican, St, Simo 
Even the emigrants took pride in the victories of the 
Eepublic and of the Empire, which made France to 
them a land forbidden. The lowest Parisian piques 



himself upon Bacine and Voltaire. So does the 
Scot in Burns and Sir Walter, Now, the laborious 
Englishman seldom knows the came of Milton, or 
more than the name of Shakspeare, and cert&inly 
does not think himself the better for either of them. 
England has produced greater men, if not more great 
men, than any other country — Greece itself ool ex- 
cepted ; but our very greatest men hove not identified 
tbemselvea with the national mind or character. 

England is typified, not by Spenser, Shakspeard, 
Milton, Wordsworth ; nor yet by Bacon or Taylor, 
but by Defoe, Hogarth, Fielding, and Dickens. 

John Bull, truth be to!d, is a prosaic personage. 
The present age is not a bit more utihtarian than 
any that has passed since the Eevolution. The chi- 
valry of England expired with the first Charles and 
the first race of Cavaliers. Subtile thinkers and high 
im^nationa arise from time to time, and fertilise 
their several neighbourhoods ; but their influence on 
the public is chiefly perceptible in the angry ridicule I 
they excite. They are considered as aliens, and not 
welcomed — as aliens of every other shade of colour and 
of pohtics — with the hospitality of British geutlemen. 

It is a sad mistake to confound national prejudice 
with nationality, or nationality itself with patriotism ; 
an error as wide as to suppose the greatest flatterers J 
of kings the most loyal subjects, or the noisiest syco- J 
pbauts of the mob the truest friends of the people, I 
If patriotism be a virtue, it must be a duty grounded 1 
in a permanent truth, It cannot consist in assuming 1 
and asserting our country to be all that the patriot I 
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should Btrive to make it. If patriotism be a Chris- 
tian virtue, it is not a feeling of hatred, rivalry, amhi- 
tion, and can never tend to invasion of others' rights, 
or impudent denial of their merits. 

The body of Englaod is nationalised enough. 
The many are as fond of their old ways as a she-bear 
of her cubs, only they are destitute of Caliato's in- 
stinct, and do not attempt to lick the lumps into 
shape. Even the better educated of the people, 
the country gentlemen, merchants, and clergy of the 
old school, are too apt to hold that there is neither 
religion, morals, common sense, nor good beef out of 
England; that the French are b nation of dancing- 
masters : the Italians all monks, semiviri, and 
figurantes, and that the Pope has horns and a tail. 
Still more unreasonably they claira for England, or 
rather for their own dear selves, some very good 
things of foreign e.itraction : as, for instance. Handel's 
music. It is pitiable to see our really cosmopolite 
philosophers affecting this boorish and bovnjeoig 
John BuUism, which I am, nevertheless, far from 
disliking when it is natural and in its place. Nelson 
^vas quite right in impressing his middies with the 
duty of hating a Frenchman like the devil ; but such 
an injunction would sound very strange from a pulpit, 
or a chair of moral philosophy. 

But true nationality, the basis of national virtue, 
ian only be maintained by strong external pressure, 
IS during a war, or by the aid of the historic feeling, 
''or a nation at any one time is nothing, except as 
opposed to other nations — nothing but an abstraction 
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or a noun of mullitiide ; neilber of which ia calcu- 
lated to excite e. yerj warm, affection. Hence the 
intense nationality of the Scotch, Webh, Irish, 
Basque, Catalans, and other races existing under 
alien governments, which is concentrated by jealousy' 
of their rulers. It ia like the zeal of eectaiiea gainst I 
an established church. Take away &om them tha 
attraction of repulsion, and they will lose the attraction 
of cohesion. It is the pride of such septs to preser?e 
themselves separate from the larger community in 
which tliey are included, like the waters of Arethusa 
flowing fresh through the salt tide, — not without hope 
of breaking out once more in some green island of 
the times to como. Thus the true nationality of Rome 
was kept alive for six centuries by incessant wars at 
her own gates. Italy once subdued, Roman nationality 
was a thing of history, sustained by poets and rheto- 
rical historians, by commemorativo shows, and K 
strongly localised religion, and doubtless impaired by 
the exotic and adoptive art by which the native mind 
was overlaid. Greece, herself, when the pressure of 
Persia was removed, was " living Greece no more,' 
lived only in the recollections of Marathon and the 
of Troy. No great country in a state of peace 
security has any other nationality in ease than wl 
abides in history — no vital, energetic nationality, 
less its history abide in the hearts of the pet 
For the population, high or low, at any given peri( 
is not the nation, any more than the water flowii 
i the sacred Nile or Gang 
lality of a nation is in its histoiy^j 
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rA people without history could have no more indi- 

I TidualitT than a man without memory, between the 

instants of whose existence there was neither pater- 

I iiity nor filiation, each atom of whose body was an 

: monad. In Platonic phrase, history 

makes of successive generations a conscious monad. 

Now, in England there is little surviving history out 

of books. We have few historic nionumenta, little 

tradition, and our ballad literature is merely antiqua- 

1 riau. We have hardly a commemorative rite or custom 

I except the equestrian gymnastics of the Lady Godiva 

at Coveutrj', and the annual procession of Guy Faux. 

It follows that the masses ksow nothing of their 

country, but what they hear nt the ale-bouse ; to wit, 

that she is the most ta:x-paying spot upon the planet. 

The little history that might be gleaned from signs is 

fading fast away. Who cares whether he drink under 

the King of Prussia or the Saracen's Head ? Queen 

I Caroline is well nigh forgotten. The popularity of 

the sailor- monarch was yet briefer. Portohello was 

[ once a capital akoeitig-horn, and Port Mahon had its 

I day; but now they are only places in a map. It ia 

almost a wonder that they have not been corrupted 

I into some monstrous nondescript, like the Bull and 

I Mouth (Houlogne Mouth), the Bag-of-Nails (Baccha- 

I nals), or Ella's cherished memoty — the Cat and 

I Salutation. Old Benbow might as well be Deucalion, 

. and the Marquis of Granhy's bald head commands 

as little respect as Elisha's. At the Duke of Cara- 

I berland, indeed, or the Duke of Wellington, an extra 

pint may sometimes be taken — to their perdition. 
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But to rise a little higher in the social scale. Till 
very lately English history made no part of school 
education : aod the meagre abridgments and flimsy 
essays published for the people are not calculated to 
nourisb an affectionate veneration for fatherland. 
But nere it otherwise, history in books is not like 
history enshriaed in national observance, or floating 
on the popular music. The mere nationality of art 
and literature cannot affect very many ; yet, more of 
our past story is realised by Shakapeare'a plays, 
than by Bapin, Hume, or even Goldsmith. Charles 
Dibdin, a man of real genius, wrote loo exclusively 
for one profession ; yet his aongs have done much toi 
foster an English feeling in classes that might bs 
insensible to more refined and romi 

Much good may be expected front the attention 
that is beginning to be paid to our ecclesiastical 
history, which was long and unaccountably neglected 
even by those whoso functions, ay, and whose interests 
should have directed tbem to the study. Christianity 
is not, however, national in the abstract, however 
adapted to sanctify a patriotic loyalty. The Scotch 
long did, and perhaps do still, appropriate to tliem- 
selvea the nationality of Israel, applying the pro- 
mises of the Law and the Gospel to their land, as 
well as to their church ; but this was never the casa 
with the English. It was as Saints, as the Elect, 
the chosen people, not as Britons, that the Round- 
heads identified themselves with Joshua and with 
Gideon. The Church of England has never yet been 
considered as coextensive with the nation ; the sects, 
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with the exception of the Wesleyan Methodists, 
are in a manner anti-national. The constitution is 
something, but it is too much discussed and analysed 
to become an instinct It is not simply English, 
but Whig, or Tory, or Badical. 

Thus it comes to pass that the nationality of 
Englishmen remains in its first elements, a blind yet 
haughty feeling which has never blossomed in the 
popular imagination, or borne fruit in the popular 
common sense. But it is strong, though blind ; and 
whenever it has occasion to act as patriotism or public 
spirit, it is mighty for good. When there is neither 
fighting nor subscribing in the way, it only growls 
and talks nonsense ; or, which is worse, affects to be 
ashamed of itself. 



REMARKS ON OLD AGE, PASSIVE IMA- 
GINATION, AND INSANITY. 



PoRSON, in his anaotatioas on the Medea, has been^ 
provoked to this cutting sentence by the obtusenesa 
of certaia editors, professors, ajid school mastera, 
whom, he could never bring to acknowledge the im- 
portance of an accurate inquiry into the use of Greek 
accents. It somewhat resembles the Benliments — I 
bad almost said the proverbs, of Ovid, in his Meta- 
morphoses, where we often find the weightiest ob- 
Berratioua deduced from the merest conceits, or from 
fictions more tasteless and ridiculous than our nursery 
fairy tales. Heuco the Yvrnjiai or sentences of Ovid 
are generally the better for being separated from the 
context, and viewed apart from the occasions that 
suggest them. Poraon's sarcasm is far too heavy to 
hang upon any accent, however grave. It is of wide 
and general acceptation. Nothing is rasher, nothing 
more futile and profitless, than the attempt to teach 
those, be their age what it may, over whom you ha»e 
no natural or constituted authority, who do not 
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J themselves acknowledge their need of instruction. 
If the matter, indeed, be one that admits of a point 
blank appeal to the conscience — if it concern ibe 
eternal interests of the soul, Duty may demand the 
esperimeut, and Grace may cause it to succeed, in 

I apite of all moral incapacities and repugnance. Yet 
1 these cases, the blessed Saviour himself has 
cautioned us not to throw pearls before swine. But 
in questions of lighter moment, wbicb appeal simply 

r to the undei^tandiug, taste, or calculative prudence — 

I questions of philosophy, policy, literature, art, man- 
ners — it is neither wise, nor humane, nor safe to dis- 
turb the prepossessions and couyictions of elderly 
people that have made up their minds. Not wise, 
E it incurs a certain risk for a. veiy uncertain 
benefit ; not humane, because it inflicts pain and 
violates peace for no compensating good; not safe, 
because it either irritates sluggish prejudice lu angry 
bigotry, or unsettles the whole frame and conatilution 
of opinion, inducing a doubtfulness that too often 
seeks repose in unbelief. It is, besides, a sure way 
to lose friends and make enemies. An obtrusive 
adviser gives more offence than a biting jester, for the 
jester's vanity sets him below his company, and ex- 
poses him to easy contempt ; while the corrector and 
counsellor must needs appear as a self-constituted 

! judge, a self-asserted superior. A proud man resents 
advice as an insult, an indolent man dislikes it aa a 
bore. Those for the most part digest it most easily 
who aie resolved to do their own way. 

It is no wonder, if elderly persons do not like to be 
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set right by their juniors. They are apt to think that 
their experience makes them infalUble upon points 
wherein they are utterly inexperienced, or which do 
not fall within the compass of individual experience, 
as metaphysics and doctrinal reU^on. They have 
often a comforCablQ assurance that whatever they do 
not know cannot be worth knowing ; that new dis- 
coveries are all either false or mischievous, and thafr 
what they have contrived to do without can be of no 
uae to anybody. Far be it from me to assert that 
this is the universal or even the general character of 
old age ; it is only its besetting infirmity. Men have 
I known — grey.haired, venerable men — eager to 
learn, as glad to teach, to the last syllable of their 
lengthened days ; ready to listen to the doubts or tha 
suggestions of the youngest or the most ignorant ; 
and enduring, not merely with patience but with be- 
nignity, contradiction and perverseness which few 
could put up with, even from those to whom it was 
their interest to defer. But then these old men were 
lovers of truth for its own sake, — a rare affection, for 
which curiosity and latitudinariauism are often mis- 
taken. The men who are too old to learn are gene- 
rally men of little early culture, practical men, who 
have done well in the world, or such aa for years 
have been the oracles of a club, a combination, or 
coflee-room, or a country town with a genteel neigh- 
bourhood. Indeed, where the habit of investigation 
has never been formed, or long discontinued, the in- 
capacity of new impressions ought not to be ascribed to 
moral indocility. The mind stiffens like the muscles, 
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refuses to be tortured into an unwonted attitude, and 
will ratber break than bend. 

Old icoman ia a sort of slang pbraae, impljing a 
mixture of credulity and inconvincibili^ ; but I 
thoroughly agree with EJia that it is a vulgar and 
irreverend phrase, utterly inconsistent with true gal- 
lantry and the tendemesa due alike to age and to 
womanhood. It is very foolish to argue aged ladies 
out of their harmless superstitions. Woman is little 
interested in general positions at any ^e ; and few 
good women like to hear subjects which they have ever 
been taught to consider solely under the categories 
of right and wrong, propriety and impropriety, sub- 
mitted to the test of cold abstract reason or com- 
parative probability. To them the Good and the Fit 
are always the True. "What they have once believed 
becomes an article of faith and duty, a portion of 
their being. Paradoxes give them positive pain. An 
interruption of their associations is hke a forcible 
stoppt^e of their breath. The very statement that 
aught they have been accustomed to hold sacred is or 
can be matter of doubt with any, shocks them, not 
only as erroneous or dangerous, but as some unheard 
of and unnatural enormity of which, as excellent Sir 
Thomas Brown hath it, there should not " remain 
any register but that of hell." It is hardly in the 
power of a simple-hearted innocent woman, educated 
as women so generally were educated half a century 
ago, to look upon any proposition naturally as 
tenable or untenable. What is not stuff of the con- 
science, or matter of order, decorum, and comfort, 
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makes no impression on their eensorium, begets no 
feeling of reality. You might ns well talk Chineae 
as argue with them about it. It is notliing, aeitber 
of this world nor of the next. 

The only serious errors, even of judgment, reanlt- 
ing from this constitution of aututonal womanhood 
(and these are aometimes aimoying enough) arise from. 
the incapacity to divide the essential from the acoi- 
dental and circumHtantiel. The wife and the weit 
ding-ring, the parson and the surplice, the sovereign 
and the crown, the devil and bis cloven foot, are ior 
divisible in the apprehensions of female eld. The 
knowledge of a fact only puzzles tlie old lady, if it 
tend to decompose any of her complex ideas. ^ Thus, 
though she must know &om the title-page that our 
English Bible is a translation, ahe nevertheless con- 
siders the English words as of the same divine 
authority as the sense. It is wonderful what small 
motes will break the electric chain of her aaao- 
ciations, I have known her very angry with a 
catechumen who has presumed to modernise his 
cat«cbism by substituting has for hath, exchange 
•' which art in heaven " for " who art in heaven," 
and instead of " give us this day our daily bread^'' 
say, " give us day by day our daily bread," which is 
perhaps closer to the original, and better suited for 
evening exercise ; and she will esteem the prayer 
more presumptuous than acceptable. i 

The truth is, old ladies, as a class, are pooriy 
provided with /unci/, and for the most part destitute 
of the active or masculine imagination ; while their 
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passive or receptive imaginfltion, wliich may coii- 
Tenientlj be termed female, retains its primary im- 
preasious with a pliotograpbic power ; so that in 
Bome cases tliey almost exist in a state of sommim- 
bulism amid the days that are gone. 

But they are incapable of presenting to tbem- 
y wlvea any image, any state of being or suffering by 
I tlie act of volition. Now a merely passive imagina- 
tion is like a Chinese painting, it has no perspective, 
no distinction of time or space, substance or ahaJow ; 
the reSection in the water is solid as the thing 
that casts it, the rainbow as tangible as a jewelled 
. diadem. The reason may, indeed, negative the 
L presentations of the inert Bensea, as in slight cases 
I of hypochondria or delirium tremens, but the will 
I «umot remove the presentation. The passive ima- 
I gination, without the aid of the active or voluntary 
maginetioD, can no more help itself than can a 
f mirror. It cannot shift the scene, and were it not 
n the healthy body continually relieved and diverted 
I by tlie influx of fresh objects from without, would 
quickly pass into madness, as it does in ao many 
I inatances, where unmastered passion, grief, or mge. or 
I terror, or pride, or hopeless love, or jealousy, worst of 
I all, informs and detains the floating spectres; or 
I when, as in ntinneriea, among ascetic fanatics, or 
I in dungeons, all change of estemal objects is ex- 
oluded ; or when the corporeal senses are so weak- 
I ened by disease as to refuse their ofQce ; or when the 
I Toluntary power is impaired by eicessivo excitement, 
f as with habitual drunkards ; or when, as under the 
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effects of opium, the comraunicatioa with the onUs 
yioild is sealed up. imd the imagination is left, like 
au unfed stomach, to work upon itself. It is hapl7 
a merciful provision that the morhid conttnui^ and 
sameucss of the mind's operation which denotes tho 
wDmmencement of inBanity, overatraiiis and snaps 
ilaelf, and lenves nothing hut di^ointed fragmsnls 
of the tyranuic idea, as we sometimes eee a huge 
black thmidercloud shivered into a myriad flaky- 
portions, all impregnated and reddened with the 
electric fire, yet each assuming some fiuitastic shape 
of its own. The intense heat collected in the 
focus cracks the burning glass and allows the frag- 
menta to cool. Sad as this advanced state of mad- 
ness, when the intellect exists only in monads and 
atoms, may be to look upon, I doubt not that it ia 
a happy state compared to the misery of the mind 
whose body, mind, and soul are possessed in the 
unity of one dark memory or hideous image — one 
hell-burning passion. Sometimes, when madness haa 
done its work, a change, a blessed change, comes 
over the spirit of the dream; the presentations 
are no longer frightful, but gay and smiling. The 
ruins of the mind are overgrown with herbage, wild 
indeed, and useless, but not without beauty 
fragrance. Often the whole unhappy life seems 
be obliterated, and the poor lunatic avrakes a perfe 
gamesome, laughing, tearful, prattling, flower-loving, 
child. Insanity subsides into premature dotage. 
And it may be, when guilt was not the cause 
distraction, when the sufferer haa been more 
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against than sinning, his bouI, though it cannot have 
an intelligible communion with earth, is cheered 
and refreshed with no delusive glimpses of a better 
world. At all events, it must be some benefit to the 
insane to lose the consciousness of insanity ; for 
what has madness so horrible as the knowledge of 
itself? Better no reason at all than the reason 
irhich discerns and condemns the tumuit which it 
-oaunot stay. 

The passage from partial to tfltal lunacy is pro- 
bably much more rapid in some cases than in others, 
according to the strength of body and of intellect, 
the ago and strength of the patient, and the pro- 
traction or suddenness of the proximate causes. Uu- 
foreseen calamity, terror without warning, strike like 
the thunderbolt ; while slow, wasting Borrow, dis- 
appointed affection, a " too keen sense of coDStant 
infelicity," undermine the intellect by unforeseen 
degrees, and seldom unsettle the pure reason, how- 
ever they loosen the sinews of the understanding.^ 
A strong masculine imagination judiciously exercised, 
is so far &om a symptom of derangement, that it is 
highly coDservative of sanity. Industrious habits, 
cheerful temperance, an energetic will, a single 
comer of the heart for love and hope to hide in, 
will save the brain from turning, long, very long, 
perhaps till death bring deliverance, A sure and 
loving faith in God, founded on a right idea of the 
Divine nature and attributes, and nourished with 
prayer and good works, will prevent insanity from 
ever obtaining mastery over the reason, though it c 
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not always prevent its existing in the feelings and in 
the imagination. Not that I belieye that worldly 
misfortune would ever impair even the intellectual 
faculties of a sincere and enlightened Christian, 
bom with mens sana in corpore sano, living among 
his fellow-men, and performing all his duties in 
the world. The partial derangement of Cowper 
was a bodily disease that displayed itself before he 
became emphatically a religious man. In the later 
part of his life it rarely affected his reason, though 
it sorely afflicted his heart. 
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I AM a man of small readiug and small experieace, 
yet much of my little has lain in byepaths, where 
few, perhaps, have strayed at all ; still fewer wandered 
with ohservant ejea. I have been a loiterer out of 
the daily ways of men so long, that I scarcely know 
whether I be in or out of the beaten track. It is 
easy for the ignorant to find curiosities — for to igno- 
rance, just awakened by the desire of knowledge, 
eTeiything is new and strange. Often, in the course 
of my deyious peregrinations, have I cried tvpiiKa, 
when stumbling on some theory old as Pythagoras ; 
often should have blushed to find my brightest dis- 
coveries, either copy-bead common- places, or para, 
doies of puzzle-books. I have hailed, as new-found ■ 
lands, the fog-banks that have misled bewildered 
barques in centuries past; and brought home, as 
special rarities, wares with which the market has 
long been glutted. 

'■ He that taught himself had a fool for his master." 
True — if he neglected the instnictions of his elders, 
or volantarily chose himself, when he might have had 
a better master. As I am not about t« write eon- 
fJBssione of a deaulUiry reader, I have no occasion to 
acknowledge myself that fool; but I believe I should 
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have learned more with fewer teachers — aud certainly 
have read more with fewer books. From infancy 
manhood, I was surrounded with books- 
books — which I despair of seeing again. I lived 
much with grisat men, and should have lived more 
with some that have departed, 

A well-filled library, though a precious, is yet a 
melancholy sight. How few of those folios shall I 
ever read ! How few can any one man read aright ! 
How many are little likely, in this generation at least, 
to be read aright at all ; aud yet how much might 
be derived from tlieir pages, liad we a just value for 
the salvages of time ! 

It is matter mortifying to a person, who would faia- 
be thought on good terms with good company, M; 
read iu a division, names of peers which be is ashamed 
to read aloud for fear of mispronouncing. I have m 
somewhat similar feeling, when I discover bow veiy 
slight and imperfect is my acquaintance with the 
heroes of classic lore. Casting my eye over a brief 
notice of Silius Italicus, extracted from the " Biblio- 
theca Latina " of John Alfred Fabricius, enlarged by 
John Augustus Emestus, I find in a single page the 
formidable designations of Jac. Duport, Modius in 
Novautiquis Lectionibus, Glandorpius iu OnomasticDi 
Nic. Antoniua Bibliothec. His. Vet., ChristophoruB 
Cellarius, Arnold. Drakenborchius, Nic. Hiero. Glund- 
lingius in Gundlingiania — parte 13, Claudius Daus- 
qaeiuB, Thomas de Pinede, and Joh. Ante. Vulpiua, 
not one of whom I ever, to my recollection, beard of 
before, — could I comfort myself with the reflection 
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that these are fellows whom nobody knows ? I am 
not much more familiar with Daniel Heinsius, one of 
the giants of erudition, — according to iha Doctor, one 
of the last of the giants. Now what do I know of 
Philoatratus Spartianus, Stephanas Byzantinus ? A 
few quotations — and what I can glean from the last 
augmented edition of Lempriere — but I will speak 
ire of what I am now. Elin, in hia exquisite 
lucubrations, aska pertinently, " Do I advance a 
parados when I say, that skipping over the inter- 
vention of forty years, a man may have leave to love 
self, without the imputation of aelf-love ! " I ask, 
may he not have leave to talk of himself, without the 
imputation of egotism? I do not, however, intend 
to talk much of myself, further than is necessary to 
expltdn the operation of the Books of my Childhood. 
Though, as I have said, a dweller among books as 
long as I can remember, I was not, as a child, very 
fond of reading. I believe S. T. C, 6 iiaKapCri}s, and 
the exceUent Southey, whom I was privileged to call 
had read more hooka before their twelfth year, 
than I have read through in oil my existence ; but I 
liked to be read lo i I was not without a passion for 
knowledge, and would have tumbled over many books 
for a single fact or opinion ; hut I never felt in history 
or fiction that sort of curiosity which will not suffer 
you to lay a book down. I never, exactly, devoured 
a novel. If I was deeply interested in the course of 
a story, the interest was so violent as to he painful ; 
I feared — I shrunk from the conclusion, or else I 
forestalled it. My pleasure arose, not from curiosity. 
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or anxiety about events and results, but from the 
workings of the visual imagination — from a picture 
daguerreo typed upon my mind; a scene in which I 
was at once spectator and actor, for I always ideutified 
myself with some personnge or other : but I seldom 
enjoyed a book while I was reading, or a tale while 
it was telling : my pleasure was not in grazing, but 
in rumination. Like ■William Howitt, at Ackworth 
School, I was a great story-teller, but my stories were 
never original. Whatever I heard or read, I worked 
up into a tale of my own, in which there was no 
invention of incident, but sometimes great circum- 
Btajitiality of description, and something Lke an 
attempt at character. 1 had always an iu tease 
feeling of beauty. I doted on birds, and kittens, 
and flowers. I was not able to take in and integrate 
au extensive landscape, but a mossy nook, a fancy 
waterfall, an opening in a wood, an old quany, or 
one of those self-sufficing angles which are a dale in 
miaiatuTB, filled me with inexpressible delight, and I 
was pleased to hear, or read, or dream of such places. 
But of alt beauty, the beauty of woman alwaya 
affected me the most, thrilled me with a painful 
pleasure, made me experience a sinking, an unutter- 
able want, long before it could be an object of passion. 
I cannot understand how any man can be indifferent 
to female beauty ; such a pretence, if real, appean 
to me, so far &om an evidence of bigh intellect 
and refined morality, the extreme of grossness 
stupidity. Hence I was never puzzled, as I havtt' 
heard some men say tbey were in childhood, with lo' 
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f tales ; but I was quite at a Iogb to understand how 
love could ever be criminal. The abuse of this pas- 
sion in Telemachns, wliere, hj the way, the good 
Fenelon seems to have taken his ideas of love much 
more from the court of Louis Quatorze, than from 
the Ogygiau isle of Calypso, perplexed me beyond 
measure ; and the very un gentlemanlike treatment of 
Venus, in that very coarse though entertaining book, 
" Tooke's Pantheon," (which I did not know to have 
been originally written by a French Jesuit,) made me 
quite angry. 
The book in which I was taught to read by my 
mother (a most impracticable pupil I was, stopping 
to ask questions at every word,) was the spelling-book 
of Daniel Feuning, which Dr. Mavor, when he con- 
descended to write a spelling-book, called a vulgar 
though popular composition. As it was a lesson-book, 
^^ I cannot be supposed to be very chary of its reputar 
^K tion ; yet, accidentally meeting with a cheap reprint, — 
^H I believe, the 78Lh edition, — my heart warmed towards 
^H it, and, on examining its contents, could not perceive 
^H any just ground for the voluminous Doctor's denun- 
^H ciation ; though it was certainly intended and ealcu- 
^H lated more for commercial academies than nursery 
^V governesses. Besides the weary orthographic files, 
^H which I could not look at without shuddering, and 
^H the hardly less tiresome lessons m words of one 
^H syllable, it consists of well-chosen selections from the " 
^H Psalms, Proverbs, and other Scriptures, necessary 
^H tables, and short fables, and tales with woodcuts — 
^H not by Bewick. 



CHURCH SECTARIANISM. 

" Point Qe suia Lutheriste 
Ne Ziiinglien, et moitiB Anabaptisto, 
Je Buis de Dieu par son Fitz JeauB Cbrist, 
Je euis celuj qui ay &iC mtunt escrit, 
Dont un seul Ters on o'en eauroit eitruire, 
Qui a la loi divine Bait contraire, 
Jo BuiB celuj, qui prena ploiair et peine, 
A louer Ciirist et la mare tant pleine 
De grace infuse ; et pour bien I'oprouvar, 
On le pourra par mea eBcrita trouTor." 

Clenieiit ifarot, 
(Imitatzii.) 
My fUtb, tDj IjOtb, my humble Hope discIaimH 
The worldly boaduge of new-fimgled names. 
What Ood through Chriat declorea I hold it true. 
What Ood in Christ oomroaDdfi, I fain would do ; 
And tbengh I 've penn'd full many an idle verse, 
Thank Heaven, my £anciea mafca no mnrtal woraa ; 
To all that love my Saviour and his mother, 
Whate'er their garb, I liold mjBelf a brother. 



' In 
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It 



were an inqiiiry more curious than reverent or pro- 
fitable, to speculate whether all the churches, sects, 
deuominatioQB and societies, that subdivide and , 
wrangle for the Christian title, some of which may I 
• not unaptly be compared to the seven i 
Isaiah, that " shall take hold of one man, saying, Wa 1 
will eat our own bread, and tcear our i 
only let us be caUed by thy name, to take away outij 
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reproach," — are to have separate accommodations, 
and find their blisa in thinking Heaven all their own, 
or whether, as wiser hearts believe, all shapes and 
hues of Faith will vaniah in the universal light, and 
nothing remain but the love, which is perfect light, 
and life, and immortality, which flows from God, and 
is God, even God with us, uniting all blessed soiila, 
from the beginning to the end of time, in a beautiful 
commuaion, identifying the love of God with the 
love of all that are Gods, that God may be all in 
all. Sometimes I have fancied, that the meeting of 
beatified spirits on high will be as the assembling of 
a happy family on a bright morning round the cheer- 
ful breakfast-table, who have all been dreaming of 
each other, it may be ia feverish and distempered 
Bleep, under strange, uninlelligible forms of fear and 
bate, which serve but to make the dear familiar 
faces yet dearer when beheld in their waking reality 
by gladsome daylight. But for this fancy — may I 
not call it hope ? — I should be sadly perplexed with 
the unaccountable aspects under which human beings, 
seemingly made to love each other with a more pecu- 
liar and intelligent affection, are mutually presented 
in this dreaming world, and especially in that portion 
of it, called, par excellence, the religious world. 

I judge not those that are without. I meddle 
not with Inians, or Ists, or Isms of any prefix. 
There ia quite enough of schism and reciprocal mis- 
understand in g in the pure, apostolical, national, 
episcopal Church of England, which, in whatever 
respect it may typiiy the New Jerusalem, or have 
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been typified by the Old, is not built as a city tbat 
is at unity with itsGlf ; and, if it be a house having 
many mansions, it is a pity tbat the quarrelsome 
children are not sorted oS into separata nuisenes, 
that 

" Wlmtaver bmwls diaturb the Btraet, 
Tbom mit; he puace at home ; " 

and that the plain, pious, straightforward,' believing 
churchgoers, who hope to meet their forefathers in 
heaven, and are content to make the best of their 
way thither, by the same road as their forefathers 
went before them, may not be disturbed by the pug- 
nacious colloquies of high-Churchmen and liberals, 
nor scandalised by the impertioenoe, the yavming, 
and shuffling, and tittering of the indiffereots : — 

" Birds in Uieir little neats agree," 
an example, I am afraid, more poetical than orni- 
thological, — 

" And 'tia n Hhoctiog sight, 
When oliildren of ono family 
Fall out, and chide, and Sgbt :" 

how much more shockiog, whan the children ara 
grown men and women, and the &mily is ths 
Church ! 

It is a stupid and mischievous mistake, which 
many of us, who ought to know better, are perpetu- 
ally making, that all the human creatures, who fear 
God and honour the King, all who are anywise inter- 
Mted in the welfare of their country or their souls, 
must be of some faction or some sect; for sorry I 
am to say, that the term " faction " applies to almost 
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every political colour ; and that sect may be pre- 
dicated DO less of the divisions witbin the Church, 
than of the separatists from it. Of the busy, bus- 
tling Belf-seekers, who assume to be tbe public, and 
the religious public, every clique maintains its own 
fraction of truth to bo the whole, and seasocs it with 
falsehood ad libitum,. The leaders are dogmatical 
in proportion to their insincerity, and the followers 
are bigoted and clamorous in proportion as they ha^e 
taken their opinions on trust, and in the gross ; for 
a man who loves the truth, and thinks for himself, 
is a very bad partisan. In early youth he may be 
enthusiastic, but he is never positive. Thank 
Heaven, however, these agitators and their laiia are 
neither the nation nor the Church. There are still 
thousands of true Englishmen, loyal lovers of hberty, 
who are neither whigs nor tories, conservatives 
nor destructives, ultras, liberals, nor moderates, hut 
good citizens and good subjects, content to render 
just obedience to any government, to do their duty 
and hope for the beat. Such, at least, is the dis- 
position of their hearts ; for at the present juncture 
it ia hardly possible to avoid practically taking a. 
side, in word and act. The time ia gone by when 
an honest nian could say conscientiously, I am no 
politician. > I fear, lest tbe Church should fall into 
the same predicament ; that there will no longer be 
Buch a ihing as a pure churchman, who is neither 
high-Church, low-Chutch, nor evangelical ; but holds 
in implicit sincerity, and peace of mind, the Faith 
delivered down from the Fathers. 
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In mere politics, the spirit of party should not be 
rashly oondenmed. It is, in £eu;t, a necessaiy set- 
off against inevitable selfishness. A man of no 
party is, nine times out of ten, a man of no party 
but his own ; or, in other words, a man who cares 
for no one but himself. Few, very few, can com- 
prehend the whole truth ; and it much concerns the 
general interest that every portion of that truth 
should have interested and passionate advocates. 

CiETERA DeSUNT. 



SHAKSPEAEE AND HIS CONTEMPORAEIES. 

Of alarms, there are some which justify themselves, 
by prodiicing the very stale of things which they 
anticipate. Others, which induce a general propen- 
BioQ to the opposite extreme. Of the latter kind, is 
the complaint so widely sounded, of the decay of 
British dramatic taleot. Young authors, giving 
credit to the daily, weekly, monthly, and quarterly 
nasertions of periodical criticB, have eutered holdly 
upon tragedy as an open field ; and writers of esta- 
blished popularity have listened to the flattering es- 
hortations of their admirers, who fail not to commend 
to their compassion the prostrate drama of their 
country. Thus, lilte those mendicant monks who 
acquired boundless riches by the reputation of their 
poverty, English literature has been enlarged with 
copious dramatic acquisitions, through the common 
heiief that the vein from which it derived them was 
altogether exhausted. 

Nevertheless, we can scarcely congratulate our 
contemporaries on the production of a genuine dra- 
matic work, fitted alike to the stage and the closet. 
Modem writers seem aware, that in England the 
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reading public is not identified with the seeing and 
hearing public, and have generally adapted their 
labours exclusively to tlie one or the other. We are 
even afraid that the few attempts that have been 
made to accoramodate both at once put us rather 
unpleasantly in mind of the coarse but venerable 
adage respecting two stools. Authors, of late, have 
fallen under a desperate apprehension of being too 
good for the public. If they would but take as much 
pains to arrive at excellence, as they are at to avoid 
it, they might do something. The unfortunate 
pubbc is burdened with aJl the literary sins of suc- 
cessive generations. The ijnibbles and clownery of 
the Ehzabethan writers, the rant and bombast of 
Dryden and Lee, the obscenity of Wycherly and 
Congreve, the personalities of some current publica- 
tions, yea, the very blackguardism of Tom and Jerry, 
are alt, forsooth, so many compliments to the taste 
of the public. The pretence is not confined to the 
stage ; — politicians, philosophers, paragraph- writers, 
and fiddlers, all are ready to impute their mob- 
sycophancy, their superficiaHty, their malice, their 
ear-tickling farr^o of odds and ends, to the bad 
taste of the pubhc. Never was popish father-con- 
fessor at Lent more oppressed with the misdeeds of 
others, surely not so unprofitably oppressed, as that 
anomalous pereoniBcation of everybody and nobody — 
that everything composed of heterogeneous nothings, 
the public. To borrow a phrase from one of its 
greatest favourites, "whose name is hidden, but his 
fame divulged," it seems indeed to hold the same 
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place in the world as that equally unsubstantial 
personage, Nobody, occupiea in a large family. But 
even supposing tbat this wonder- workiug abstraction 
possessed a tangible substance, a " local habitation " 
as wel! as a name, we fear that tlie excuse of public 
taste will avail our authors but little. If auy indi- 
■vidual among them have a right to complain, it must 
be of the injudicious oatoring of the few, his rivals, 
rather than of the vitiated appetite of the many, 
whom he desires for readers. The nurse or parent, 
who for years had pampered a child with deleterious 
dainties, could hardly complain with a good grace i! 
that child should at length prefer them to more 
wholesome food ; and a sensible physician would not 
be liberal of reproaches to the unfortunate fondling, 
who had beeo corrupted, either against its will, or 
before it had a will at all. But the truth is, that 
mankind in general, on all points that concern the 
heart of the man — not the passions or interests of 
the individual, prefer the better to the worse, and 
generally select, if not the absolute best, the best 
within their reach. If at any time they discos'er a 
partiality for what is evil, it is because they connect 
it by association with what is good. We doubt not 
that our ancestors, who received with approbation the 
licentious dramas of Charles and William's days, were 
possessed by nature of hearts and imaginations as 
pure as the most fastidious of modern times ; but 
the conduct and writings of the wits their contem- 
poraries caused them to infer a constant association 
of genius with licence and obscenity. To separate 
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co-matautaneous impreesionE requires more education 
than many obtain, and more reflection than all are 
capable of. But the case of some authors coming 
before tlie world is not dissimilar to that of a man 
of recluse and ccelibate bubita on entering female 
society. So far from astounding the ladies with hard 
words and learning, the student is apt, by a style of 
conYersation elaborately trifling, and by manners 
ungainly coxcombical, to display a glaritig contempt 
for their underatanding. But it is better (of the 
two) to be pedantically natural, than pedantically 
affected. Good Greeli, even in ladies' company, is 
more creditable than bad French. It is a dangerous 
experiment for any one not possessed of more supple- 
ness than is consistcot with strength, to iitoop to 
conquer. Men and writers, if they please at all, 
must please by doing their best io their own way. 
Our modern Btage-dramatists (nut without exception) 
almost professedly lower their efforts to the supposed 
lovel of the general capacity : their ara poetica is 
literally an art of sinking. Such being the case, can 
it be wondered that those who dive deepest into the 
mud should carry the prize? It is with poets as 
with politicians, when either have once made up tbeir 
minds to succeed by appealing to the mob as the mob 
—by appealing to their actual vulgarity and debase- 
ment, not to their latent and possible nobleness, 
every relic of generosiry, every spark of the diviner 
flame that abides with them, is an absolute impedi- 
ment to their popularity. But beneath the lowest 
depth to which genius can degrade itself, there is 
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yet a lower deep, the fee-Himple and unalieiiaLle 
properly whereof is vested in sincere native dullneaa. 
Let the gentlemen of the Fancy sound the hase-striug 
of humility as strongly as they will, they are but Imita- 
torum sermim penis. They want the true racy vul- 
garity of the butchers aud draymen, their brawny 
proteges. Our dramatists may make the application 
for themselves. 

Be the cause however what it may, few of our 
modern tragedies have met with distinguished suc- 
cess ; Btill fewer have survived their lirst run, and 
of those the principal have been indebted to the 
extraordinary powers of an actor, who many times 
does not merely represent the conception of his 
author, but rather creates, out of his own voice, lool;, 
and gesture, a cew and superior character. But, 
though an actor can supply passion, humour, form, 
and dignity, he canuot supply thought, without which 
no composition can last long. Thus, the recent 
ludicrous stage-pieces, (few, if any, of late years, have 
assumed the title of comedy,) though they have stood 
better than the more serious performances, (for we 
are sooner tired of wondering than of laughing,) have 
never strayed from the theatre to the fire-side ; for 
the grimace, the tone, the costume, the incomparable 
oddities of visage, which carried them off so trium- 
phantly, do not ejfpiain, but constitute their humour. 
And the tragedies which appear to have been written 
with a special reference to scenic representation, are 
too often constructed (vith such a cautious exclusion 
of thought, poetry, and common sense, both in the 
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plot and dialogae, as plainly to discover the low 
estimation in wbich the authors hold their eipecting 
audience. A few flowers, a metaphor, a description, 
often pretty enough, but seldom appropriate, seem 
to be admitted on purpose to show what might have 
been produced, had the world been worthy of a higher 
strain. Fighls, processions, sterms, gun, drum, 
trumpet, blunderbuss, and thunder, raving mothers 
and their children, raw-head and hloody-bone villains, 
starts, awoonings, crim.-con., delirium, and blasphemy, 
are served up witli all due deference to the low state of 
public taste, whereby good sense and judgment are 
as effectually banished from the theatre at present, 
as modesty and decorum in the time of Jeremy 
Collier, 

Exceptions, honourable alike to the writers and to 
the town, might doubtless be cited ; nor do we recol- 
lect a single instance of real dramatic merit failing 
of success, at least in tLe higher walks of the drama. 
It may sometimes have been withheld from the public 
by the fears and scruples of managers (who, wo 
suspect, are by no means free from the apprehensions 
n among authors, of cloying by superfluous 
; but what dramatist can fairly complain, 
that in a weighty matter he has had harsh judgment, 
when his cause was fairly brought into court? We 
say in a weighty matter, for it is possible that a 
humorous absurdity may not always meet with an 
audience in a good humour, But against the con- 
demnation of the best of these, it can only be alleged, 
ihat worse have had the luck to succeed. 
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But besides the authors, who by their own con- 
fession write badly in compliment to the general 
paJate, there are others who write, and profess to 
e, without any regard to the public at all, A 
less anticipation of neglect, a spontaneous defi- 
1 of censure, a carelessness of pleasiag any but 
and such as themselves, indicate as 
i fltrong a disposition to undervalue the sense of man- 
f Had as tfl over-value their own. They, as well as 
If-abused worshippers of popularity, are haunted 
I with the fear of their own too great excellence ; the 
I only difference is, that they pride tbemselves on 
Jpising this fear, while the others use it as a pre- 
I text for assuming credit both for the bad things 
I which they do, and for the good ones which they do 
The one, thei'efore, allow themselves to 
be out of sympathy with the world, and the others, 
that they are only in sympathy with its weakness 
and its follies, a state of mind on both parts some- 
I what unpromising, if, according to Aristotle, poetry is 
the most catholic, (he most universal, and therefore 
I the most philosophical and prominent of all concrete 
compositions. If it be more than scieuce, more than 
even history, the common offspring of the heart and 
head in their highest state of improvement, emanat- 
ing from the whole and common human nature, and 
addressed to tlie same, can that be poetry which 
no other direction than to the tem- 
porary passions of the many, or to the peculiarities 
El few? Yet such will ever be the productions of 
so who write for a multitude whom they despise, 
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or for a sect from whom tkey look for flattery, and 
neither the one nor the other will ever achieve the 
fame of classic poets, iinleEs genius, the expositor oC 
universal truth, oblige them to write better th sn 
they intend. The first duty of a poet, who 
immortality, is to compose for men, aa they are men, 
not aa they chance to be philoHophers by trade, 
shopkeepera by trade ; not as hypochondriacs or day- 
dreamera ; not as possessed with certain fancies, 
humours, or diseases, arising out of individual tem- 
peraments, circumstances, and accidents, or which is 
almost aa frequent, from caprice, wilfulness, and 
vanity, but as tbey are endued with common feelings, 
common faculties, a common sense of beauty and 
fitness, and a common susceptibility of certain im- 
pressions under certain conditions. But this duty 
will almost always he neglected by him who sets ont 
witli a despair or a contempt of general sj^npathy. 
He feels that his own mind is not in accord with 
that of his fellow- creatures ; he therefore is afraid, 
not without cause, of being unintelligible, for sym- 
pathy is the ground of oil mutual understanding. 
But, unwilling to condemn that in himself which 
seema to be more esclusively his own, he attributes 
his difference to superiority. He would have the 
tone of his pecuUar feelings to serve ^ the key-note 
of the world, and failing of this, he modestly 
concludes that the world is out of tune. A pre- 
Fsumptuoua selfishness of intellect is the inevitable 
consequence of this conviction; the man becomea 
his own ideal excellence ; he seeks for all things ii 
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himself; and in himself too, not iis a partaker of 
the discourse and commiiQiou of reason, but as he is 
A. B. or C, a gentleman possessed of such and snch 
seusibilities and humours, quite aa likely to proceed 
from bile as from inspiration. 

But if this contempt of the common feeling of 
mankiod be fatal to poetry in general, much more so 
is it to dramatic poetry, which demEmda an absolute 
exclusion of self, as the previous condition for the 
forming of other and universally intelligible selves out 
of our common and communicable nature. For it is the 
paramount privilege and function of a real dramatist, 
t« create charaetera possessing a self independent of 
his own ; hia personages are not fragments of the 
circumference of his own being, but have each a 
separate centre, a principle within them acting upoD 
each other, subject to reaction from each other as 
much as actual living men. The ground of their 
actions and passions is in themselves ; they act 
mutually upon each other, and are acted upon by the 
incidents of the plot, without any apparent design, 
or obtrusive interference of the author. In short, 
they are persons, and neither puppets nor abstrac- 
tions ! they vouch for their own truth and reality. 
Such were the characters of Homer, whom Aristotle 
pronounced to be the most dramatic of all poets, not- 
withstanding that he adopted the epic form. Such 
are the creations of Sbakspeare, and such, as for they 
go, the fainter delineations of Massinger, and of othei 
writers of the same period, whose dramatis personte 
are persons scarce less than those of Sbakspeare, but 
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then they are often, persons of very little or of 761 
disagreeable character. 

On the other hand, Ben Jonson, the bestof pla^ 
wrights, find Fletcher, the first of dramatic poel 
after Shalispeare, both fail in this essential qualifii 
tion of the dramatist. In the strength and Tivid- 
nesa of their diction, in the clearness, fullness, and 
rapidity of their plots, in many smaller particulars, 
wherein their only likeness is excellence, they may 
jointly challenge the place immediately below their 
great master. But neither of them was divested of 
self; they were meddlesome writers, who departed 
in different ways from the truth of pure represent 
tioD, fashioning their fancies rather by their 
wayward wills, than by the immutable law of natui 
Fletcher's cbaracters have for the most part oni 
temper — the hot blood of their author is in all theii 
veins. They have passions and imaginations, hu( 
they have no personality. They are not bom, 
fairly separate from the matrix in which they wei 
engendered. One of tliem niight be called Fletchi 
rage, another his pride, a third his wantonness, and 
the greater number his whims and jokes; hut the 
best of them is not a sepai'ate and distinguishable 
mly caricatures, but caricaturea 
.hose features are all Fletcher's 
^assess indeed a life derived from the 
i rather the life of wens and exci 
f a full-formed and healthy offspring. 
Ben Jonaon's characters are manufactured ; tl 
Lfe a compilation of fashions and humours, put to 
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ther with great strength and adroitness, hut without 
that " Promethean heat " which should fuse and ani- 
mate these happy parts into a perfect Uving whole. 
Like many others, he seems to have been ignorant 
or forgetful that an accumulation of di^ointed facts 
cannot make one eonsistent truth. It is probahle 
that every trait, every folly, almost every phrase in 
his chief works, was faithfully copied from obserra- 
lion ; yet the aggregate is a stiff, lifeless monster, 
not unlike the manufactured mermaid lately exhi- 
bited, of which nature supphed all the component 
parta, while the coanesion of the whole was merely 
artificial. Even where the different humours are 
happily blended and shaded off, still there wants a 
ground of common nature. The character is made 
the whole man, which is never the ease in Sbaks- 
peare, whose most grotesque imaginatJona are flesh 
and blood ; of the same material that we all are 
made of, however strange their " form and pressure." 
Hence Jonson, with nil the laborious exactness of 
his manners, and notvrith standing the skilful con- 
struction of his fable, produces no illusion : we see 
him everywhere at work with the wires. 

His personages act and speak for no intelligible 
purpose, except to develop the plot and their own 
characters ; and of these intentions they appear as 
fully conscious as old Ben himself. They are not 
humourists, but humours, or sometimes a complication 
of humours. Some physicians, infected with that 
unrequited passion for the muses, which has been 
observed to accompany or presage excellence in their 
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piofes^on, insMad of deacribiDg the Bymptoma of 
disease in the bunian body, have given us ait 
allegorical description of disease, cousidered in the 
abstract. Jonaou's representation of manners is 
much after the same fashion. In common with 
most writers and talkers who entertain an extraordi- 
nary opinion of their own understanding, he aeeras 
to have laboured under great apprehension from the 
supposed obtuseoess of his auditors. Like the archer 
of Amphipolis, who despatched an arrow with a 
written direction " to Philip's right eye," he care- 
fully labels the shafts of his own satire for their 
proper destination : and lest his actors should not 
sufficiently explain themselves, he occasionally deserts 
the dramatic form altogether, in order to expose 
them in his own person. And herein, as in most of 
his merits and defects, he is in sharp contrast with 
the gentle Willy, who, consoious that his heart mm 
it) sympathy with the common heart of mankind, 
seldom troubled himself to estimate the comparative 
degrees of intellect. 

If the inventions of Fletcher partalte of their 
author's temperament, those of Jonson are stamped 
with the impress of his mind — strong, rich, heavy, 
laborious, and assuming. Thougtits, words, gestures, 
and habits (for he has frequently particularised the 
gestures and dress of bis characters) are alike splen- 
did, elaborate, ostentatious, and ungraceful. He 
moves along the earth, through woods and morasses, 
with the stupendous and successful efforts of a giant 
refreshed with wine, and esulting in the power of his 
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ovm muscles. Shakspeare flashes from pole to pole, 
with the thought-executing speed of electricity, or 
imitates the involved and mazy rapidity of a fairy 
dance. Homer is an eagle, that glides along without 
let or impediment through the pure and passive sky. 
We ought perhaps to apologise for this inordinate 
digression ; but the truth is, that whenever wo iall 
in with Shakspeare and his contemporaries, we have 
not resolution to part company with them, till at 
least three pages are fairly travelled over. Our 
limits oblige us to cut short the remainder of these 
preliminaries, with the simple observation, that the 
eicelleoce of our early dramatists, the low but lucky 
ambition of some of our modern playwrights, and the 
contempt for public taste inculcated and professed, 
by some who have deserved fame, and ini'jkt have 
obtained popularity, have conjointly operated to deter 
many young aspirants from soliciting the favour of 
an audience ; and produce a pretty large number of 
dramutic poeim, intended exclusively for the closet. 
This pre- determination has had its effects, in a 
diffuse luxuriance of style, an ovei^rowth of the 
undi-amatio portions (the apya iiipr) of the Stagyrite), 
a languor of action, and in some cases a scantiness of 
incident, which would never have befallen a writer, 
who with genius equal to the production of such 
works, had kept in mind the peculiar powers, privi- 
es, and pruprieties of the scene. Too much of 
f, too much of the poet, if not too much of the 
' man, will unconsciously intrude, and the characters 
I ■will often forget that they are speaking of present 
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things to each other, and talk as of things absent, 
and merely imagined, in the style of an uninterested 
describer. A dramatic writer should infuse into his 
persons a personal and reciprocal, not merely a 
poetical interest in all that they see, do, and suffer. 



ON THE SUPERSTITION OP THE MIDDLE 



Mb. Soothey here preeenta ua witli a brace of 
metrical legends, drawn from that in exhaustible and 
hitherto unrifled atorehouse, the Roman Catholic, or 
as it may less offensivelj, and perhaps more justly be 
callea, the Pseudo- Christian Mythology. No English 
Protestant, perhaps no living Romanist, is so well 
acquainted with the religious fables which, from the 
first century to the inteUectual age of Joanna South- 
cote aad Prince Hohenloe, have encrusted the Christian 
Church, aa tte prolific author of this little volume. 

Few men, with understanding and morals bo 
thoroughly Protestant, have imagination and feelings 
to comprehend so fully the beautiful in Romanism, 
sense of the ludicrous, only subdued 
Buse of religious awe. makes him as 
' its absurdities. Thus qualified, he 
might, in the wealthy autunm of his powers, fulfil the 
purpose of his forward spring, hy enriching the 
English language with a poem founded on the imagi- 
native and human parts of the Catholic creed — adorned 
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with all its ceremonial pomp — ita sensuous pathos — 
its strange eelf-deniala — ■ its soul -enthralling self- 
indulgences — and exalted by the multitudinoiu 
ageaciea of saints and angela — departed spirits and 
demons. ThiUaba and Kehama have Bhowu what h 
could effect with the gorgeous superstitions of Arabiiii 
and Hindostan ; but these hare no substance in 
English imaginations, no significance for English 
hearts. Mr. Soulhey has done for them all that 
could be done. He has presented them to the inward 
eye, distinctly, yet with ail the splendid effects of 
multitude. Bodied forth by his romantic fancy, the>r 
very much resemble such a dream as might visit the , 
late slumbers of a child after the first sight of S J 
Christmas pantomime, or Easter melo-drama. H* J 
has done more — he has breathed a soul into ahadowH)- J 
gay and restless as gold and purple sunbeams on ih* I 
weatom ocean. But the soul is not their own — it n 
not Arabesque, nor Hindoo, nor Oriental, but Chrii 
tian English. No power of genius can reuonoilfll 
though it may disguise, the incongruity of a si 
religion with an almost ascetic morality. Even t 
human manners and actions which enter into t 
texture of the story are at, variance with the sentit 
ments and characters. Neither Oneiza nor Eailya 
could have existed in a land of Harems. We do n 
allude to these discrepancies as faulla — though critics 
faults may be more than encased, vihen they denote 
a pertinacity of moral virtue. Mr. Southey's imagi- 
nation, which exercises a magical control over the 
elements of the visible universe, in nowise transforms 
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or modifies hia moral sense, ivhich remains amouj^ 
monsters and necromantic illusions, unchanged, un' 
daunted, aa UljBses in the bower of Circe. But iu 
reality, these inconaiatenciea are involved in the sub- 
jects to which his peculiar genius, and the course of 
his studies, directed his choice. Milton encountered 
tenfold greater absurdities and contradictions in his 
Paradise Lost — yet who can wish that he had chosen 
another theme ? Who would part with Thalaba and 
Kehama — because, in order to address the sympathies 
of Europeans, it was necessary to serai- Christianise 
Orientalism ? Thoi^h we are sometimes deceived 
in the expectation of a eoup-de tfie&tre, when the 
destroyer Thalaba, and the gentle Glendoveer, shall 
throw oS their infidel garments, and turn out, the 
one a concealed agent of the Vice Society, (is it still 
in existence ?) and the other a missionary in disguise ; 
yet, oa the wbole, we are rather pleased to find our 
old friends Justice, Prudence, Temperance, and For- 
titude, Faith, Hope, and Charity, Cleanliness, and 
Godliness, in all climates, and under all modes of 
belief. But a Catholic subject would have presented 
none of these difficulties. . For whatever may be the 
Bins of the Catholic church, they are not sins of 
omitsioii — there is no true feeling of a Ctiristian 
heart to which she does not afford an exponent, , The 
blessed Jlaiy — the divine womanhood — the virgin 
glorification of maternity, is surely the most beau- 
tiful, the loveliest, purest idea to which the erring 
spirit of man ever paid unbidden homage ; and even 
[_ among the inferior host of saints — tender maidens 
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and young children, who suffered all torments 
BirangB fire for their Saviour's love — nuns that mell 
awaj in visionary ecBtaaJes, or struggled in solitnt 
with unutterable pangs — bestowing the warmest 
affections of a passionate female nature on spiritual 
beings, and piniog with the heart sickness of deferred 
hope for the day when death should consummate 
their mystic espousals — pilgrims who passed from 
laud to land, and roamed tlie earth while it was full 
of wonders — visited cities now wrapt in desert 
03 with a winding sheet, aud empires sunk beneath 
shifting ocean — passing like silent shadows throi 
regions of an unknown tongue, or proclaiming ths 
truth vrith most miraculous oi^an to savage tribes 
and harbaric monarchs — hermits, whose solitude was 
frequented by guardian angels, and assaulting fiends, 
— whose " life remote from puhlic haunt," was one 
fierce combat with demoniac horrors, or imaginary 
voluptnousnesB — infants tlmt were consecrated in the 
womb — and penitents that rose from the grave of 
everlasting destruction — among all that multitude 
of hallowed names, which, thicker than stars, throng 
the wide heaven of popish fantasy — what spot of 
ground may not find a glorified patron — what grief 
but may claim a sympathising comforter^ — ^what worfc 
of war or peace but may ask a blessing — what 
poet dream, which can want a subliming and sand 
fying precedent? Andfor that peculiar faculty which 
Mr. Southey possesses, of commending characteristic 
images and sounds to the inward eye — what wider 
or fairer field than the various and picturesque habitftl 
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rof monks, friara. and nuns, the pageantry of proces- 
sions, the marvels of religious architecture, as dis- 
played in Cathedrals, rich with " ancient imiigerie ; " 
that from the pealing towers look down on populous 
cities — in conveuta, crowning the vine-clad hills of 

I Spain and Italy, or offering shelter and food, and 
good men's prayers to such as plod the bare passes 
of the Alps — in abbeys, that reared their vast magni- 
ficence in seclusion — and in jewelled shrines, where 
beaded knees and devout kisses wore awny the 
omrbles, the oratories, crosses, holy wells, and her- 
mitages, eveD the rosary, "so beautiful, whether 
hanging from the neck of youth, or busily moving 
in the hand of the aged ? " — The vesper bells, which 
ncite a whole nation in one act of adoration — the 
solemn masses, which impute to the dead a continu- 
ous interest in the piety of the living — the midnight 
chants — the never-dying psalmody of devoted bre- 
thren, who, in ordered succession, receive and trans- 
mit the flame of ceaseless worship — the matins, and 
even-songs, heard duly in sad, and still, and sacred 
solitude — the deep, calm, traditional tone, and time- 
hallowed language of the ritual service — sounds which 
solemnise the air, speaking of what we are, and what 
wo shall be, partake, even more than the song of 
birds, or melody of woods and waters, of the sublimed, 
chastened, and idealised humanity, which Poetry de- 
lights to find or beget in the objects of sense ; while, 
in the mystic enthusiasm, and scholastic casuistry, 
which have groRn up under the ample covert of the 
Boman church, employment is furnished to tha 
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subtleet intellect, ood a cop of enchautment is prof- 
lered to ibe tliirstf soul. For the Catholic faith, 
tnil; Catholic in its comprehensiTeness, hoirerer pre- 
Bomptuously. ia regard of truth and unity, it ntaf 
have usurped the lillo, is all things to all men-^ 
accommodates all tastes and humours — its dogmatical 
teneta. established as they are by bulls and councils, 
and sanctioned by the terrors of temporal end etemat 
fire, hoicever strict and tight they confine the aimple 
conscience, to the initiate, are but like conJiiror*a 
knots, which seem too feat to be unloosed, yet are 
easily slipped, without breach or barm done, by those 
who know bow, and no one the wiser, so that the 
sceptical Logician, the illuminated Pantheist, nu^ 
sit donn with the dnll, wonder-loving, miracle-bolting; 
nuttterof-fact, literal BelioTer, as easily as the Stoisi 
the Epicurean, and the Platonist, kept peace with tlw' 
plain idolater within the pals of ancient Polytheisin. 
' In truth, the Roroan Cathohc system ia not the 
work of man, but of time and destiny — formed by the 
confluence and compromise of divers sects and fections 
— a ijoint-stock bonk of errors, trading in the nama 
and upon the credit of pure Christianity — to whi^ 
corrupted Judaism contributed much. Paganism more, 
and each particular variety of heresy its quota., The 
policy of the Roman pontifis, that maater-piece of 
Satanic subtlety, confined all these lying spirits 
within its magic circle, and rendered them all its 
serviceable slaves. It were difficult to devise a shape 
of fallacy, a phantom of superstition, that hath not 
an equivalent, or any separable truth of the heart or 
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of the underetnndiDg, whicli may not find an efficient 
symbol in the Papal Pantheon. How wide a range 
of thought, allusion, and illustration — how varied and 
powerful a machinery may anch a creed supply to a 
poet capable of due eelection and arrangement, — a 
poet of a learned imagination, and a healthy taste, 
who could embody and illuminate the fairest concep- 
tions, and soften or conceal the foul and odious 
lineaments of superstition ! 

The immense mass of legendary narrative which 
the Catholic church haa produced and sanctioned, 
must needs contain a vast variety of incident, both 
probable and marvellous ; and though many, perhaps 
most of the later inventions, bear evident marks of 
quackery and interested fraud, being in fact neither 
more nor less than puffing advertisements of parti- 
cular shrines and relics, or mora criminal impoaitionB 
in support of a creed outworn, strongly marked by 
the unim^native sameness and vulgarity which 
almost always adhere to venal falsehood; for justly, 
" dull and venal " are couplod in the Bunciad ; there 
ej^ also many stories conceived in a better spirit, 
some devised with good and honest intentions ; 
others, doubtless, believed by the relators, records of 
illnaion, which lift up the veil of our nature, and his* 
tones of true and lovely piety, furnishing most 
delightful evidence, that Heaven will never suffer 
those io remain in darkness, who love and desire the 
light, whatever impediments men or devils may 
oppose to its beams. The ray that streams through 
the quaint imagery of a painted window, diaglaYiat 
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the gaudy hues dud distorted figures of Eaints, ftttgels, 
and dragons, though discoloured as it passes, and 
doomed to struggle with the unnatural glimmer of 
Doon-tide lamps, and pure hallowed tapers, ia the 
same celestial body that glada the yemal morning. 

Utterly rejecting, as we do, the critical dogma, 
that poetry of the highest class absolutely requires 
Hupematural agency to produce its full effect, we 
would fain see what Mr. Southey could perform on a 
large scale, with the miraculous powers of Catholic 
creduhty. It seems that no other machinery is left 
for a modern poet, capable of austaiuing a deep, 
moral, rational, or universal interest. The serioos 
simplicity of Protestantism forbids any poetical use of 
natures nhich our scriptural faith pronounces divine. 
Even in Milton, many pious persons are wounded by 
the intermixture of human inventions with the words 
of revelation. Allegorical personifications can only 
be tolerable in on express allegory, or apologue ; and 
allegory (with due reverence to the shades of Spenser, 
and of John Bunyan) is a thing not much to our taste. 
The Greek and Latin Deities, what with bad school- 
boy Latin, and worse Cockney English, have become 
downright bores. Indeed, they never meant much, 
apart from local and patriotic associations. While 
Minerva guarded the Acropolis, and Jupiter kept 
state in the Capitol, they were awful beings ; but to 
one who was neither Greek nor Roman, they could 
nerer have been more than magnificent forma, ideal 
glorifications of bodily strength or beauty ; and what- 
ever poetic worship they may still retain, is owing 
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£ar more to the painters and sculptors, than to the 
poets. The Gothic mythology has been partially 
tried, with but very partial Bucceaa. It is too ob- 
scure, too monstrous, too full of horrors, and far too 
unwieldy and unim^nable, to enter into any com- 
|)osition where the gorgeous dimness and rapid 

I^ruscations of lyric madness could not be unremit- 
tingly maintained. Of the Mahometan and the 
Branii'iioal syatems, we have already spoken. They 
jnay be turned to good account in pure romance, 
.where little more is required than to delight the eye 
of Fancy with brilliant coatumo and luxuriant scenery; 
but they cannot be connected with English feelings, 
and are so little familiar to ordinary readers, that an 
undue space must be occupied in explanatory detail 
(which is anything but poetry) lo render it intelligible. 
It is true, the allusions may be explained in the notfis, 
or the prolegomena, but that is an inartificial expe- 
dient, and makes the volume bulky and expensive. 
We are afraid, too, that we united brethren and 
sisteren of the three kingdoms find a great difficulty 
in transferring our sympathies and afiectious to the 
regions of lalamism and Boodhism. The afiairs of 
India are closely intertwined, not only with our 
political, but in many instances with our personal 
and family interests, and yet it is wonderful how 
little the public think or know about them. The 
manners, the feelings, the religion of Eastern nations, 
present themselves to the imaginarion rather as 
splendid fictions than as sober realities. Distance 
of place has the same effect on the mind as distaucs. 
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of lime. Our belief in the riiineaian Pelrinis as 
dowy as onr belief in the Egrpiiau Tliehea ; and 
would he mere self-delusion to say, that we have anjT' 
very satisfactory assurance of the existence of either. 
But the Roman Catholic faith, and all its attendant 
ministrations, lie at our own door ; it grew out of the 
true reUgion into which we are baptised, and it has 
left evidence in our language, our customs, our sacred 
templcK, and hoary ruius, of its substantive reality. 
That Sir. Soutiey had once a definite pmpose of 
composing a poem, oa the plan we have been recom- 
mending, he himself declares in the introductory 
letter or chapter of hia Vindicis Ecclesite Anglioans, 
where he also explains the honourable and reverential 
scruples which prevented the execution of the design. 
He perceived also, in the quaint legends and extra- 
vagant dogmata of Hagiology, ample materials for 
the production of humorous effects and combinations, 
which ho had thought of representing in 
and wondrous song," wherein his graphic fancy migl 
have rivalled the Diableries of CaiSlot'a pencil 
his profound respect for the very errors and excri 
cences of religion made him relinquish tht 
Yet, not to leave the world without a sample of what 
he could have done, he here presents us with twa 
legends, a serious and a comic — a tragedy and a 
force — the one wild, solemn, and pathetic, the other 
a story of a cock and a hen. 
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